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TO  THE 

iWcnuits  of  Jl^tt 

TO  WHOSE  CLEAR  JUDGMENT,   HELPFUL  SUGGESTIONS|  AND 

SYMPATHETIC  APPROVAL  EACH  OF  THESE  DISCOURSES 

WAS  FIRST  OF  ALL  SUBMITTED,  THIS  VOLUME  IS 

LOVINGLY  DEDICATED. 


PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  discourses  contained  in  the  present  volume  were,  with 
one  exception,  delivered  while  the  author  was  President  of 
Dartmouth  College.  His  Inaugural  Oration  and  the  Bacca- 
laureate Sermons  of  fifteen  years  deal  chiefly  with  topics  of 
permanent  interest.  They  are  published,  with  only  minor 
corrections,  just  as  they  were  heard  by  the  respective  classes, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  abridged  in  the  delivery.  The  topics 
and  modes  of  discussion  and  illustration,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  were  adopted  with  special  regard  to  the  occasion 
and  the  audience. 

From  his  other  public  discourses  of  the  same  period  the 
author  has  selected  three,  partly  by  request  and  partly  by  rea- 
son of  the  prominence  of  the  occasions.  To  these  he  has 
added  one  other,  the  sermon  before  the  American  Board, 
delivered  under  the  shadow  of  Yale  College,  and  discussing  a 
theme  of  suflScient  magnitude  to  complete  the  series  of  Anni- 
versary Discourses. 

S.  C.  B. 
Hanover,  N.  1},,  June,  1894 
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THE  CHIEF  ELEMENTS  OF  A  MANLY  CULTURE. 

INAUGURAL   ORATION,  JUNE  27,  1877. 

/"^ERTAIN  occasions  seem  to  prescribe  their  own 
^^  themes  of  discourse,  and  certain  themes  are 
endowed  with  perpetual  life.  There  are  problems 
with  which  each  coming  generation  and  each  last 
man  grapples  as  freshly  as  the  first. 

How  shall  the  ripest  growth  of  the  ages  be  imparted 
to  one  young  soul  ?  Twice,  at  least,  in  a  lifetime,  is 
this  great  question  wont  to  rise  solemnly  before  each 
thoughtful  man  —  when  he  looks  forward  in  youthful 
hope,  and  when  he  looks  back  in  parental  solicitude. 
It  is  a  question  of  many  forms  and  multiplying  an- 
swers. Shall  there  be  a  long  fundamental  training, 
wide  and  general  ?  or  shall  it  be  closely  professional  ? 
Shall  it  be  predominantly  classic,  or  scientific,  or  aes- 
thetic, or  empiric }  Many  or  much  ?  For  accomplish- 
ment or  for  accomplishing  ?  Shall  it  fit  for  the  tour 
of  Europe  or  for  the  journey  of  life  ?  Masculine  and 
feminine  or  vaguely  human }  Shall  it  rattle  with  the 
drumbeat,  bound  with  gymnastics,  court  fame  by  ex- 
cursive *•  nines"  not  known  on  Helicon,  and  challenge 
British   Oxford,  alas!   with  its  boat  crew.?     Shall  the 
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American  college  student  follow  his  option  or  his 
curriculum  ?  And  shall  the  college  itself  be  a  school 
for  schoolmasters,  a  collection  of  debating  clubs,  a 
reading  room  with  library  attached,  an  intellectual 
quarantine  for  the  plague  of  riches  ?  or  a  place  of 
close  and  protracted  drill,  of  definite  methods,  of  pre- 
scribed intellectual  work?  Shall  it  fulfill  the  statement 
of  the  Concord  sage  —  "You  send  your  son  to  the 
schoolmasters,  and  the  schoolboys  educate  him  "  ?  or 
shall  a  strong  faculty  make  and  mark  the  whole  tone 
of  the  institution  ? 

In  these  and  other  forms  is  the  same  fundamental 
question  still  thrust  sharply  before  us.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  move  directly  on  such  a  line  of  bristling 
bayonets,  but  to  make  my  way  by  a  flank  movement 
across  this  "Wilderness"  of  conflict.  It  will  go  far 
toward  determining  the  methods  of  a  liberal  education 
if  we  first  ascertain,  as  I  propose  to  do, 

THE  CHIEF  ELEMENTS  OF  A  MANLY  CULTURE. 

Obviously  the  primal  condition  of  all  else  must  be 
found  in  a  self-prompted  activity  or  wakefulness  of 
intellect.  The  time  when  the  drifting  faculties  begin 
to  feel  the  helm  of  will,  when  the  youth  passes  from 
being  merely  receptive  to  become  aggressive,  marks 
the  advent  of  the  true  human  era.  As  in  the  history 
of  our  planet  the  first  remove  from  the  to/ui  va-voAu 
was  when  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  on  the  deep,  and, 
obedient  to  the  command,  light  shot  out  from  dark- 
ness, so  in  man  the  microcosm,  the  brooding  spirit  and 
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commanding  purpose  mark  the  first  step  from  chaos 
toward  cosmos.  The  mechanical  intellect  becomes 
dynamical,  and  the  automatic  man  becomes  autonomic. 
It  may  be  with  a  lower  or  a  higher  motion.  The 
mind  gropes  round  restlessly  by  a  yearning  instinct  ; 
it  may  be  driven  by  the  strong  impulse  of  native 
genius ;  or  it  may  rise  to  the  condition  of  being  the 
facile  servant  of  the  forceful  will.  When  the  boy  at 
Pisa  curiously  watches  the  oil  lamp  swinging  by  its 
long  chain  in  the  cathedral,  a  pendulum  begins  to 
vibrate  in  his  brain,  and  falling  bodies  to  count  off 
their  intervals;  and  when  afterwards  he  deliberately 
fits  two  lenses  in  a  leaden  tube,  the  moon's  mountains, 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  Saturn's  rings  are  all  waiting 
to  catch  his  eye.  A  thoughtful  meditation  on  the 
spasms  of  a  dead  frog's  leg  in  Bologna  becomes  gal- 
vanic. The  gas  breaking  on  the  surface  of  a  brewery 
vat,  well  watched  by  Priestley,  bursts  forth  into  pneu- 
matic chemistry.  A  spider's  web  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  garden  expands  in  the  mind  of  my  lord's 
gardener.  Brown,  into  a  suspension  bridge.  A  sledge- 
hammer, well  swung  in  Cromarty,  opened  up  those 
New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field.  The  diffraction  of  light 
revealed  itself  to  Young  in  the  hues  of  a  soap-bubble. 
As  the  genie  of  the  Oriental  tale  unfolded  his  huge 
height  from  the  bottle  stamped  with  Solomon's  seal, 
so  the  career  of  Davy  first  evolved  itself  out  of  old 
vials  and  gallipots.  When  the  boy  Bowditch  is  found 
in  all  his  leisure  moments  snatching  up  his  slate 
and  pencil,  when  Cobbett  grapples  resolutely  with  the 
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grammar,  when  Cuvier  dissects  the  cuttlefish  found 
upon  the  shore,  or  Scott  is  seen  sitting  on  a  ladder, 
hour  after  hour,  poring  over  books,  they  will  be  further 
heard  from. 

If  such  instances  illustrate  the  propulsive  force  of 
native  genius,  they  also  indicate  what  training  must  do 
when  the  impulsive  genius  is  not  there.  No  idler 
plea  was  ever  entered  for  an  idler  than  when  he  says  : 
"  I  have  no  bent  for  this,  nor  interest  in  that,  and 
no  genius  for  the  other.'*  The  animal  has  his  liabitat^ 
and  stays  fast.  A  complete  man  is  intellectually  and 
physically  a  cosmopolite.  Till  he  has  gained  the  power 
to  throw  his  will-force  wherever  the  work  summons 
him,  most  of  all  to  the  weak  points  of  his  condition, 
till  he  has  learned  to  be  his  own  taskmaster  and  over- 
seer, he  is  but  a  "slave  of  the  ring." 

In  most  lines  the  highest  gift  is  the  gift  of  toil. 
Indeed,  men  of  genius  have  often  been  the  most  ter- 
rible of  toilers,  and  in  the  regions  of  highest  art. 
How  have  the  great  masters  of  music  first  welded  the 
keys  of  the  organ  and  harpsichord  to  their  fingers' 
ends  and  their  souls'  nerves  before  they  poured  forth 
the  Creation  or  the  Messiah,  the  symphonies  and 
sonatas !  Think  of  Meyerbeer  and  his  fifteen  hours 
of  daily  work;  of  Mozart's  incessant  study  of  the 
masters,  and  his  own  eight  hundred  compositions  in 
his  short  life ;  of  Mendelssohn's  nine  years*  elabora- 
tion of  Elijah.  Or  in  the  sister  art,  how  we  track 
laborious,  continuous  study  in  the  Peruginesque,  the 
Florentine,    and    the    Roman    styles    successively    of 
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Raphael,  and  in  the  incredible  activity  that  crowded 
a  life  of  thirty-seven  years  with  such  a  vast  number 
of  portraits  and  Madonnas,  of  altarpieces  and  frescoes, 
mythological,  historical,  and  Biblical.  And  that  still 
grander  contemporary  genius,  how  he  wrought  by 
night  with  the  candle  in  his  pasteboard  cap,  how  he 
had  dissected  and  studied  the  human  frame  like  an 
anatomist  or  surgeon  before  he  chiseled  the  David  and 
Moses,  or  painted  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  how  the 
plannings  of  his  busy  brain  were  always  in  advance 
of  the  powers  of  a  hand  that,  till  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  was  incessantly  at  work. 

The  servant  is  not  above  his  master.  The  lower 
intellect  can  buy  at  no  cheaper  price  than  the  higher, 
and  the  hour  of  full  intellectual  emancipation  comes 
only  when  the  student  has  learned  to  serve  —  to  turn 
the  whole  freshness  and  sharpness  of  his  intellect  on 
any  needful  theme  of  the  hour ;  it  may  be  the  scale 
of  a  fossil  fish,  or  the  annual  movement  of  a  glacier, 
the  disclosures  of  the  spectrum,  or  the  secrets  of  the 
arrow-headed  tongue.  All  great  explorers  have  been 
largely  their  own  teachers,  and  each  young  scholar  has 
made  the  best  use  of  all  helps  and  helpers  when  he 
has  learned  to  teach  himself.  His  emancipation,  once 
fairly  purchased,  confers  on  him  potentially  the  freedom 
of  the  empire  of  thought ;  and,  as  evermore,  the  free- 
man toils  harder  than  the  slave.  The  strong  stimulus 
of  such  a  self-moved  activity,  thoroughly  aroused, 
becomes  in  Choate  or  Gladstone  the  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth,  and  forms  the  solid  basis  of  the  titanic 
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scholarship  of  Germany.  It  stood  embodied  in  the  life 
and  the  motto  of  the  aged,  matchless  artist  Angelo  — 
Ancora  imparo^  I  am  learning  still. 

But  impulse  and  activity  may  move  blindly.  An- 
other cardinal  quality  of  such  a  culture,  therefore, 
must  be  precision  —  the  close,  clean  working  of  the 
faculties.  A  memory  trained  to  clear  recollection^ 
what  a  saving  of  reiterated  labor  and  of  annoying  help- 
lessness !  A  discrimination  sharpened  to  the  nicest 
discernment  of  things  that  differ,  though  always  a 
shining  mark  for  the  arrow  of  the  satirist,  will  outlive 
all  shots  with  his  gray-goose  shaft ;  for  it  shines  with 
the  gleam  of  tempered  steel.  An  exactness  of  knowl- 
edge that  defines  all  its  landmarks,  how  is  it  master 
of  the  situation !  A  precision  of  speech,  born  of  clear 
thinking — what  controversial  battlefields  of  sulphurous 
smoke  and  scattering  fire  might  it  prevent !  He  has 
been  called  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  He  is  as  great 
a  benefactor  who  in  an  age  of  verbiage  makes  one 
word  perform  the  function  of  two.  Wonderful  is  the 
precision  with  which  this  mental  mechanism  may  be 
made  to  work.  Some  men  can  even  think  their  best 
on  their  feet  in  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly. 
There  are  others  whose  spontaneous  thoughts  move 
by  informal  syllogisms.  Emmons  sometimes  laid  off 
his  common  utterances  like  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 
Johnson's  retorts  exploded  like  a  musket,  and  often 
struck  like  a  musket-ball.  John  Hunter  fairly  com 
pared  his  own  mind  to  a  beehive,   all  in  a  hum,  but 
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the  hum  of  industry  and  order  and  achievement.  It 
reminds  us,  by  contrast,  of  other  minds  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  wasp's  nest,  with  a  superabundance 
of  hum  and  sting  without,  and  no  honey  within.  It 
was  of  the  voluminous  works  of  a  distinguished  author 
that  Robert  Hall  remarked  :  "They  are  a  continent  of 
mud,  sir.'*  Nuisances  of  literature  are  the  men  who 
fill  the  air  with  smoke,  relieved  by  no  clear  blaze  of 
light.  There  have  been  schools  of  thought  that  were 
as  smoky  as  Pittsburgh.  We  have  had  "  seers  "  who 
made  others  see  nothing,  men  of  "insight"  with  no 
outlook,  scientists  who  in  every  critical  argument 
jumped  the  track  of  true  science,  and  preachers  whose 
hazy  thoughts  and  utterances  flickered  between  truth 
and  error.  Pity  there  were  not  some  intellectual 
Sing-Sing  for  the  culprit ! 

How  refreshing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  follow  the 
clear  unfolding  of  the  silken  threads  of  thought  that 
lie  side  by  side,  single  and  in  knots  and  skeins,  but 
never  tangled !  What  a  beautiful  process  was  an  in- 
vestigation by  Faraday  in  electro-magnetism,  as  he  com- 
bined his  apparatus,  manipulated  his  material,  narrowed 
his  search,  eliminated  his  sources  of  error,  and  drew 
his  careful  conclusions  !  With  similar  persistent  acute- 
ness  in  the  field  of  Biblical  investigation,  how  does 
Zumpt,  by  an  exhaustive  exclusion  and  combination,  at 
length  make  the  annals  of  Tacitus  shake  hands  with 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  over  the  taxing  of  Cyrenius.  In 
metaphysics,  how  matchless  the  razorlike  acuteness  with 
which  Hamilton  could  distinguish,  divide,  and  clear  up 
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the  questions  that  lay  piled  in  confused  heaps  over  the 
subject  of  perception  !  What  can  be  more  admirable 
than  the  workings  of  the  trained  legal,  or  rather  judi- 
cial, mind,  as  it  walks  firmly  through  labyrinths  of 
statute  and  precedent  and  principle,  holding  fast  its 
strong  but  tenuous  thread,  till  it  stands  forth  in  the 
bright  light  of  day  —  it  may  be  some  Sir  John  Jervis, 
unraveling  in  a  criminal  case  the  web  of  sophistries 
with  which  a  clever  counsel  has  bewildered  a  jury ;  or 
it  may  be  Marshall  or  Story,  in  our  own  college  case, 
shredding  away,  one  by  one,  its  intricacies,  entangle- 
ments, and  accretions,  till  all  is  delightfully,  restfully 
clear. 

It  is  a  trait  all  the  more  to  be  insisted  on  in  these 
very  times,  because  there  is  so  strong  a  drift  toward 
a  seeming  clearness  which  is  a  real  confusion.  By  two 
opposite  methods  do  men  now  seek  to  reach  that 
underlying  order  and  majestic  simplicity  which  more 
and  more  appear  to  mark  this  universe.  The  one  dis- 
tinguishes, the  other  cpnfounds,  things  that  certainly 
differ.  The  one  system  belongs  to  the  reality  and 
grandeur  of  nature,  the  other  to  the  pettiness  and 
perverseness  of  man.  Not  a  few  seem  bent  on  seeing 
simplicity  and  uniformity  by  the  short  process  of  shut- 
ting their  eyes  upon  actual  diversity.  They  proceed 
not  by  analytical  incision,  but  by  summary  excision. 
They  work  with  the  cleaver  and  not  with  the  scalpel. 
What  singular  denials  of  the  intuitive  facts  of  uni- 
versal consciousness,  what  summary  identifications  of 
most    palpable    diversities,   and    what    kangaroo-leaps 
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beyond  the  high  wall  of  their  facts  mark  many  of 
the  deliverances  of  those  who  loudly  warn  us  off  from 
"the  unknowable  "  !  What  shall  we  say  of  the  steady 
confusion,  in  some  arguments,  of  structure  and  func- 
tion, and  of  force  with  material  ?  When  men,  however 
eminent,  openly  propose  to  identify  the  force  which 
screws  together  two  plates  of  metal  with  the  agency 
which  corrodes  or  dissolves  both  in  an  acid,  or  to 
identify  the  affinity  that  forms  chemical  combinations 
with  the  vitality  that  so  steadily  overrides,  suspends, 
and  counteracts  those  affinities,  is  this  an  ascent  into 
the  pure  ether  or  a  plunge  in  the  Cimmerian  dark  ? 
When,  in  opposition  to  every  possible  criterion,  a  man 
claims  that  there  is  but  "  one  ultimate  form  of  matter 
out  of  which  successively  the  more  complex  forms  of 
matter  are*  built  up,"  is  this  the  advance  march  of 
chemistry  or  the  retrograde  to  alchemy  ?  When  a 
writer,  in  a  style  however  lucid  and  taking,  firmly 
assumes  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  two 
objects  alike  in  material  elements,  but  separated  by 
that  mighty  and  mysterious  thing,  life,  is  that  the 
height  of  wisdom  or  the  depth  of  folly  ?  And  how 
such  a  central  paralysis  of  the  mental  retina  spreads 
its  darkness  !  —  as,  for  example,  in  the  affirmation  that 
as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  reciprocally  convertible 
with  water,  so  are  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid 
convertible  into  and  resolvable  from  living  protoplasm  ! 
—  a  statement  said  to  be  as  false  in  chemistry  as  it 
certainly  is  in  physiology.  An  ordinary  merchant's 
accountant  will,  if  need  be,  work  a  week  to  correct  in 
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his  trial  balance  the  variation  of  a  cent.  But  when  he 
listens  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  calmly  reckoning  the  age 
of  the  human  implements  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
at  from  one  hundred  thousand  up  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  years  ;  when  he  sees  Croll,  in  dating 
the  close  of  the  glacial  age,  leap  down  from  the  height 
of  near  eight  hundred  thousand  to  eighty  thousand 
years ;  when  he  finds  Darwin  and  Lyell  claiming  for 
the  period  of  life  on  the  earth  more  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  years,  while  Tait,  Young,  and  Thompson 
pronounce  it  quite  impracticable  to  grant  more  than 
ten,  or,  at  most,  fifteen  millions,  —  this  poor  benighted 
clerk  is  bound  to  sit  and  hearken  to  his  masters  in  all 
outward  solemnity,  but  he  must  be  excused  for  a  pro- 
longed inward  smile.  Who  are  these,  he  says,  that 
reckon  with  a  leeway  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  and  fling  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  right 
and  left,  like  pebbles  and  straws  ? 

Brilliancy,  so  called,  is  no  equivalent  or  substitute 
for  precision.  It  is  often  its  worst  enemy.  A  man 
may  mold  himself  to  think  in  curves  and  zigzags,  and 
not  in  right  lines.  He  sends  never  an  arrow,  but 
a  boomerang.  Or  he  thinks  in  poetry  instead  of 
prose,  deals  in  analogy  where  it  should  be  analysis, 
puts  rhetoric  for  logic,  scatters  and  not  concentrates, 
and  while  he  radiates  never  irradiates.  A  late  divine 
was  suspected  of  heresy,  partly  because  of  his  poetic 
bias ;  and  one  of  his  volumes  was  unfortunate  for  him 
and  his  readers,  in  that  for  his  central  position  he 
planted   himself  on  a  figure  of  speech   and  not  on  a 
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logical  proposition.  The  well-known  story  se  non 
vero  c  ben  trovato^  of  that  keenest  of  lawyers,  listen- 
ing to  a  lecture  of  which  every  sentence  was  a  gem 
and  every  paragraph  rich  with  the  spoils  of  literature, 
and  replying  to  the  question,  *'  Do  you  understand 
all  that  ?"  — "  No  ;  but  my  daughters  do."  It  was  as 
beautiful  and  iridescent  as  the  Staubbach,  and  as 
impalpable. 

The  more  is  the  pity  when  a  vigorous  mind,  in  the 
outset  of  some  great  discussion,  heads  for  a  fog  bank 
or  a  windmill.  When  a  man  proposes  to  chronicle  a 
"  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,"  and  makes 
religion  stand  indiscriminately  for  Romanism,  Moham- 
medanism, superstition,  malignant  passion,  obstinate 
prejudice,  and  what  not,  also  confounding  Christianity 
with  so-called  Christians,  and  those  often  most  unrep- 
resentative, —  at  the  same  time  appropriating  to  "  Sci- 
ence "  all  intellectual  activity  whatever,  though  found 
in  good  Christian  men,  and  though  fostered  and  made 
irrepressible  by  the  fire  of  that  very  religion,  —  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  outcome  of  such  a 
sweep-stakes  race.  There  will  be  a  deification  of 
science,  and  not  even  a  whited  sepulcher  erected  over 
the  measureless  Golgothas  of  its  slaughtered  theories. 
There  will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  steady  snppressio 
vert  concerning  books,  systems,  men,  and  events,  the 
occasional  though  unintended  assertio  falsi^  the  eager 
conversion  of  theories  into  facts,  constructions  unfair 
and  uncandid,  and,  throughout,  with  much  that  is 
bright  and  just,  that  "  admixture  of  a  lie  that  doth  ever 
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add  pleasure  "  to  its  author  and  grief  to  the  judicious. 
Such  confusions  are  no  doubt  often  the  outgrowth  of 
the  will.  But  a  main  end  of  a  true  culture  is  to  pre- 
vent or  expose  all  such  bewilderments,  whether  help- 
less or  crafty. 

The  great  predominance  of  the  disciplinary  process 
was  what  once  characterized  the  English  university 
system  even  more  than  now.  It  consisted  in  the  exact 
and  exhaustive  mastery  of  certain  limited  sections  of 
knowledge  and  thought,  as  the  gymnastic  for  all  other 
spheres  and  toils.  At  Oxford,  not  long  ago,  four  years 
were  spent  in  mastering  some  fourteen  books.  What- 
ever may  be  our  criticism  of  the  process,  we  may  not 
deny  its  singular  effect.  In  its  best  estate  it  forged 
many  a  trenchant  blade.  To  the  man  who  asks  for  its 
monument,  it  can  point  to  British  thought,  law,  states- 
manship. Bacon  and  Burke,  Coke  and  Eldon,  Hooker 
and  Butler,  Pitt  and  Canning  shall  make  answer.  The 
whole  massive  literature  of  England  shall  respond. 

But  to  this  precision  of  working  must  be  furnished 
material  with  which  to  work.  Mental  fullness  is,  there- 
fore, another  prime  quality  of  a  manly  culture.  To  what 
degree  it  should  be  sought  in  the  curriculum  has  been 
in  dispute.  It  is  the  American  theory,  and  a  growing 
belief  of  the  English  nation,  that  the  British  universi- 
ties have  been  defective  here.  Their  men  of  mark 
have  traveled  later  over  the  broader  field. 

Provincialism  of  intellect  is  a  calamity.  All  men 
of  great  achievements  have  had  to  know  what  others 
achieved.     The   highest   monuments   are  always  built 
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with  the  spoils  of  the  past.  Any  single  genius,  if  not 
an  infinitesimal,  counts  at  most  but  a  digit  in  the  vast 
notation  of  humanity.  The  great  masters  have  been 
the  greatest  scholars.  Many  a  bright  mind  has  strug- 
gled alone,  to  beat  the  air.  Behold  in  some  national 
patent  office  a  grand  mummy  pit  of  ignorant  inventors. 
Those  men  upon  whom  so  much  opprobrium  has 
been  heaped,  the  schoolmen,  were  unfortunate  chiefly 
in  the  lack  of  material  on  which  to  expend  their  singu- 
lar acuteness.  Leibnitz  was  not  ashamed  to  confess 
his  obligations  to  them,  nor  South  to  avail  himself 
of  their  subtle  distinctions.  Doubtless  theology  owes 
them  a  debt.  Some  of  them  have  been  well  called, 
by  Hallam,  men  "  of  extraordinary  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation and  argument,  strengthened  in  the  long  medita- 
tion of  their  cloister  by  the  extinction  of  every  other 
talent  and  the  exclusion  of  every  other  pursuit.  Their 
age  and  condition  denied  them  the  means  of  studying 
polite  letters,  of  observing  nature,  or  of  knowing  man- 
kind. They  were  thus  driven  back  upon  themselves, 
cut  off  from  all  the  material  on  which  the  mind  could 
operate,  and  doomed  to  employ  all  their  powers  in 
defense  of  what  they  must  never  presume  to  examine." 
"  If  these  schoolmen,"  says  Bacon,  *'  to  their  great  thirst 
of  truth  and  unwearied  travel  of  wit  had  joined  variety 
of  reading  and  contemplation,  they  had  proved  great 
lights  to  the  advancement  of  all  learning  and  knowl- 
edge." And  so,  for  lack  of  other  timber,  they  split 
hairs.  Hence  the  mass  of  ponderous  trifling  that 
has  made  their  name  a  byword.     A  force,  sometimes 
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Herculean,   was   spent    in    building   and    demolishing 
castles  of  moonshine. 

A  robust  mental  strength  requires  various  and  solid 
food.  The  best  growth  is  symmetrical.  There  is  a 
common  bond  —  quoddam  commune  vinailum  —  in  the 
circle  of  knowledge  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Men 
do  not  know  best  what  they  know  only  in  its  isolation. 
Even  Kant  offset  his  metaphysics  by  lecturing  on 
geography ;  and  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  struggled  hard 
and  well  to  keep  his  equilibrium  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  whole  circle  of  natural  science  and  of  affairs. 
Such,  also,  are  the  interdependencies  of  scholarship, 
that  ample  knowledge  without  our  specialty  is  needful 
to  save  us  from  blunders  within.  Olshausen  was  a 
brilliant  commentator,  and  the  slightest  tinge  of  chem- 
istry should  have  kept  him  from  suggesting  that  the 
conversion  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  was  but  the 
acceleration  of  a  natural  process.  A  smattering  of 
optics  would  have  prevented  Dr.  Williams  from  repeat- 
ing the  old  cavil  of  Voltaire,  that  light  could  not  have 
been  made  before  the  sun.  A  moderate  reflection 
upon  the  laws  of  speech  and  the  method  of  Genesis 
would  have  restrained  Huxley  from  sneering  at  the 
'*  marvelous  flexibility  **  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  the 
word  "day,"  and  a  New  York  audience  from  laughing 
at  the  joke  rather  than  the  joker.  Some  tinge  of 
ethical  knowledge  should  have  withheld  Max  Miiller 
from  finding  the  grand  distinctive  mark  of  humanity  in 
the  power  of  speech.  The  merest  theorist  needs  some 
range  of  reality  for  the  framework  of  his  theories,  and 
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the  man  of  broad  principles  must  have  facts  to  gener- 
alize. Indeed  a  good  memory  is  the  indispensable 
servant  of  large  thought,  and,  however  deficient  in 
certain  directions,  the  great  thinkers  have  had  large 
stores.  "  The  best  heads  that  have  ever  existed,"  says 
an  idealist,  —  "  Pericles,  Plato,  Julius  Caesar,  Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  Milton,  —  were  well  read,  universally  * 
educated  men,  and  quite  too  wise  to  undervalue  letters. 
Their  opinion  has  weight  because  they  had  the  means 
of  knowing  the  opposite  opinion.** 

While  every  year  increases  the  impossibility  of  what 
used  to  be  called  universal  knowledge,  it  also  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  a  scholarship  that  has  its  outlook 
toward  all  the  vast  provinces  of  reading  and  thought. 
It  cannot  conquer  them,  but  it  can  be  on  treaty 
relations  with  them.  The  tendency  of  modem  science 
is  of  necessity  steadily  toward  sectional  lines  and 
division  of  labor.  It  is  a  tendency  whose  cramping 
influence  is  as  steadily  to  be  resisted  even  in  later  life, 
much  more  in  early  training.  We  are  to  form  our- 
selves on  the  model  of  the  integer  rather  than  the  frac- 
tion of  humanity.  The  metaphysician  cannot  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  "chemistry  of  a  candle'*  or  the 
"  history  of  a  piece  of  chalk,*'  nor  the  chemist  of  the 
laws  of  language,  the  theologian  of  astronomy  and 
geology,  nor  the  lawyer  of  the  most  ancient  code  and 
its  history.  Mill  himself  made  complaint  of  Comte*s 
"  great  aberration  '*  in  ignoring  psychology  and  logic. 

Intellectual  fetichism  is  born  of  isolation,  and  dies 
hard.     While   in   the  great   modern  uprising  we  may 
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boast  that  the  heathen  idols  have  been  swept  away 
from  three  hundred  dark  islands  of  Polynesia,  new 
"  idols  of  the  cave  "  stalk  forth  upon  the  world  of  civi- 
lized thought.  We  are  just  now  much  bewildered  with 
brightness  in  streaks,  which  falls  on  us  like  the  sun- 
light from  a  boy*s  bit  of  glass,  and  blinds  our  eyes 
instead  of  showing  our  path.  Half-educated  persons 
seize  fragments  of  principles  and  snatch  at  half-truths. 
Crotchets  infest  the  brains  and  hobbies  career  through 
the  fields  of  thought.  Polyphemus  is  after  us,  a  burly 
wretch  with  one  eye.     Better  if  that  were  out. 

The  remedy  is  to  correct  our  narrowness  by  a  clear 
view  of  the  wide  expanse.  We  must  come  out  of  our 
cave.  We  must  link  our  pursuits  to  those  of  humanity. 
Breadth  and  robustness  given  to  the  mental  constitu- 
tion in  its  early  training  shall  go  far  through  life  to 
save  us  from  partial  paralysis  or  monstrosity. 

To  ensure  this  result,  however,  we  must  add  to  that 
fullness  of  material  the  quality  of  mental  equipoise  or 
mastery,  the  power  of  grasping  and  managing  it  all. 
A  man  is  to  possess,  and  not  to  be  "possessed  with," 
his  acquisitions.  He  wants  an  intellect  decisive,  inci- 
sive, and,  if  I  might  coin  a  word,  concisive. 

The  power  to  unify  and  organize  must  go  with  all 
right  acquisition.  Knowledges  must  be  changed  to 
knowledge.  It  takes  force  to  handle  weight.  Some 
men  seem  to  know  more  than  is  healthy  for  them.  It 
does  not  make  muscle,  but  becomes  plethoric,  drop- 
sical, adipose,  or  adipocere.  Better  to  have  thought 
more  and  acquired  less.     Frederick  W.  Robertson,  in 
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his  prime,  wrote :  "  I  will  answer  for  it  that  there 
are  few  girls  of  eighteen  who  have  not  read  more  books 
than  I  have  ;  "  and  Mrs.  Browning  confessed  :  **  I  should 
be  wiser  if  I  had  not  read  half  as  much ; "  while  old 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  caustically  remarked :  **  H  I 
had  read  as  much  as  other  men,  I  should  know  as 
little."  It  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  omnivorous 
college  student.  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  knew,  it  is  said, 
more  than  a  hundred  languages.  What  came  of  it  all } 
A  eulogy  on  one  Emanuele  da  Ponte.  He  never  said 
anything  in  all  the  languages  he  spoke  !  What  consti- 
tutes the  life  of  an  intellectual  jellyfish  ?  Even  the 
brilliancy  of  Macaulay  was  almost  overweighted  by  the 
immensity  of  his  acquisitions.  The  vivid  glitter  of 
details  in  his  memory  may  sometimes  have  dazzled  his 
perception  of  a  tout  ensemblcy  and  for  principles  it  was 
his  manner  to  cite  precedents.  A  multitude  of  lesser 
lights  have  been  almost  smothered  by  superabundance 
of  fuel.  A  man  knows  Milton  almost  by  heart,  and 
Shakespeare  too ;  can  quote  pages  of  Homer,  has  read 
Chrysostom  for  his  recreation,  is  full  of  history,  runs 
over  with  statistics  right  and  left,  and  withal  is  strong 
in  mother  wit.  But  the  mother  wit  proves  not  strong 
enough,  perhaps,  to  push  forth  and  show  itself  over  the 
ponderous  debris  above  it,  the  enormousness,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  enormity,  of  his  knowledge. 

It  requires  a  first-class  mind  to  carry  a  vast  load  of 
scientific  facts.  Hence  the  many  eminent  observers 
who  have  been  the  most  illogical  of  reasoners.  What  a 
contrast  between  Hugh  Miller  and  his  friend  Francia ; 
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the  mind  of  the  latter,  as  Miller  describes  it,  "a 
labyrinth  without  a  clew,  in  whose  recesses  was  a  vast 
amount  of  book  knowledge  t*hat  never  could  be  used, 
and  was  of  no  use  to  himself  or  any  one  else  ;  *'  the 
former  wielding  all  his  stores  as  he  swung  his  sledge. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  comprehensive  hand,  and  not 
the  prehensile  tail. 

Involved  in  such  an  equipoise  is  the  decisiveness, 
the  will  force,  that  not  only  holds,  but  holds  the  bal- 
ance. Common  as  it  may  be  it  is  none  the  less  pitia- 
ble to  be  just  acute  enough  constantly  to  question,  but 
not  to  answer  —  forever  to  raise  difficulties  and  never 
to  solve  them.  Wakeful,  but  the  wakefulness  of  weak- 
liness.  Fine-strung  minds  are  they  often,  acquisitive, 
subtle,  and  sensitive,  able  to  look  all  around  their  laby- 
rinth and  see  far  into  darkness,  but  not  out  to  the 
light.  It  is  by  nature  rather  a  German  than  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  habit.  It  is  not  always  fatal  even  there.  De 
Wette,  "  the  veteran  doubter,"  rallied  at  the  last  and, 
like  Bunyan's  Feeble-mind,  went  over  almost  shouting. 
In  this  country  youth  often  have  it  somewhat  later  than 
the  measles  and  the  chickenpox,  and  come  through 
very  well,  without  even  a  pockmark.  Sometimes  it 
becomes  epidemic,  and  assumes  a  languid  or  typhoidal 
cast  —  not  Positivism,  but  Agnosticism.  It  is  rather 
fashionable  to  eulogize  perplexity  and  doubt  as  a  mark 
of  strength  and  genius.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
passing  fashion,  the  collective  judgment  of  the  ages 
has  settled  it  that  the  permanent  state  of  mental  hes- 
itancy and  indecision,  in  whatever  sphere  of   thought 
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and  action,  is  and  must  be  a  false  condition.  It  indi- 
cates the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  calls  for  more  iron  in 
the  blood.  It  is  a  lower  type  of  manhood.  It  abdicates 
the  province  of  a  human  intelligence,  which  is  to  seek  and 
find  truth.  It  abrogates  the  moral  obligation  to  prove 
all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  It  revolts 
from  the  great  problem  of  life,  which  calls  on  us  to 
know,  and  to  know  that  we  may  do.  Out  upon  this 
apotheosis  of  doubt !  It  is  the  sick  man  glorying  in  his 
infirmity,  the  beggar  boasting  of  his  intellectual  rags. 

The  comprehensive  and  decisive  tend  naturally  to 
the  incisive.  The  power  to  take  a  subject  by  its 
handle  and  poise  it  on  its  center  is  perhaps  the  con- 
summation of  merely  intellectual  culture.  When  all 
its  nutriment  has  been  converted  into  bone  and 
muscle  and  sinew  and  nerve,  then  the  mind  bounds 
to  its  work,  lithe  and  strong,  like  a  hunting  leopard  on 
its  game.  It  was  exactly  the  power  with  which  our 
Webster  handled  his  case,  till  it  seemed  to  the  farmer 
too  simple  to  require  a  great  man  to  argue.  It  was 
the  quality  that  Lincoln  so  toiled  at  through  his  early 
manhood,  and  so  admirably  gained  —  the  power  of 
presenting  things  clearly  to  "plain  people."  You  may 
call  it  "  the  art  of  putting  things,"  but  it  is  the  art  of 
conceiving  things.  It  is  no  trick  of  style,  but  a  char- 
acter of  thinking,  and  it  marks  the  harvest  time  of 
a  manly  culture. 

I  will  add  to  this  enumeration  one  other  quality, 
one    without   which   this   harvest    will   not    ripen.     I 
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speak  of  mental  docility  and  reverence.  A  man  will 
have  looked  forth  to  little  purpose  on  tlie  universe  if 
he  does  not  see  that  even  with  his  expanding  circle 
of  light  there  is  an  ever-enlarging  circle  of  darkness 
around  it.  He  will  have  compared  his  achievements 
with  those  of  the  race  to  little  profit,  if  he  does  not 
recognize  his  relative  insignificance,  gathering  sands 
on  the  ocean  shore. 

The  wide  range  and  rapid  outburst  of  modern  learn- 
ing tend  undoubtedly  to  arrogance  and  conceit.  We 
gleefully  traverse  our  new  strip  of  domain  and  ask, 
Were  there  ever  such  beings  as  we.^  Yes,  doubtless 
there  were  —  clearer,  greater,  and  nobler.  Wisdom, 
skill,  and  strength  were  not  born  with  us.  All  the 
qualities  of  manly  thought,  though  with  ruder  imple- 
ments and  cruder  materials,  have  been  as  conspicuously 
exhibited  down  through  the  ages  past  as  in  our  day. 
The  power  of  governing,  ability  in  war,  diplomacy  in 
peace,  subtle  dialectics,  clear  insight,  the  art  of  con- 
versation, persuasive  and  impressive  speech,  high  art 
in  every  form,  whatever  constitutes  the  test  of  good 
manhood,  has  been  here  in  full  force.  It  would  puzzle 
us  yet  to  lay  the  stones  of  Baalbec,  or  to  carve,  move, 
and  set  up  the  great  statue  of  Rameses.  Within  a 
generation  Euclid  of  Alexandria  was  teaching  geometry 
in  Dartmouth  College,  and  Heraclides  and  Aristarchus 
anticipated  Copernicus  by  sixteen  centuries.  No  man 
has  surpassed  the  sculptures  of  Rhodes,  or  the  paint- 
ings of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  cathedral  of 
Cologne  is   the   offspring   of  forgotten    brains.     Such 
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men  as  Anselm  were  educated  on  the  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium.  Five  hundred  years  ago  Merton  College 
could  show  such  men  as  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  William  of 
Occam,  and  John  Wickliffe.  If  the  history  of  science 
can  produce  four  brighter  contemporary  names  than 
Napier,  Kepler,  Descartes,  and  Galileo,  let  them  be 
forthcoming.  But  when,  still  earlier  by  a  century  and 
a  half,  we  behold  a  man  who  was  not  only  architect, 
engineer,  and  sculptor,  and  in  painting  the  rival  of 
Angelo,  but  who,  as  Hallam  proves,  "anticipated  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages  the  discoveries  which 
made  Galileo,  Kepler,  Maestlin,  Maurolycus,  and  Cas- 
telli  immortal,"  it  may  well  "strike  us,"  he  suggests, 
"with  something  like  the  awe  of  supernatural  knowl- 
edge " ;  and  in  the  presence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
the  modern  scientist  of  highest  rank  may  stand  with 
uncovered  head. 

If  wisdom  was  not  born  with  us,  neither  will  it  die 
with  us.  There  will  be  something  left  to  know.  Our 
facts  will  be  tested,  our  theories  probed,  and  our  asser- 
tions exploded  by  better  minds  than  ours.  If  it  be 
true  as  Bacon  says,  ^^ prudens  interrogatio  dimiditim 
scienticBy'  it  is  also  true  **tmpudens  assertio  excidium 
scienticBy  We  are  in  these  days  treated  to  "  demonstra- 
tions "  which  scarcely  rise  to  the  level  of  presumptions, 
but  rather  of  presumption.  There  is  an  accumulation 
of  popular  dogmatism  that  is  very  likely  doomed  within 
a  century  to  be  swept  into  the  same  oblivion  with  the 
"  Christian  Astrology  "  of  William  Lilly  and  the  "  Ars 
Magna  "  of  Raymond  Lully  —  a  mass  of  rubbish  that 
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is  waiting  for  another  Caliph  Omar  and  the  bathfires 
of  Alexandria. 

It  will  not  answer  to  mistake  the  despotism  of 
hypothesis  for  the  reign  of  law,  or  physical  law  for 
the  great  "  I  AM."  True  thinkers  must  respect  other 
thinkers  and  God.  They  cannot  ignore  the  primal 
utterances  of  consciousness,  the  laws  of  logic,  or  the 
truths  of  history.  Foregone  conclusions  are  not  to 
bar  out  the  deepest  facts  of  human  nature  or  the 
most  stupendous  events  in  the  story  of  the  race. 
Hume  may  not  rule  out  the  settled  laws  of  evidence 
the  moment  they  touch  the  borders  of  religion ;  nor 
may  Strauss  by  the  simple  assertion  that  miracles  are 
impossible  manacle  the  arm  of  God.  Comte  may  not 
put  his  extinguisher  upon  the  great  underlying  verities 
of  our  being,  nor  Tyndall  jump  the  iron  track  of  his 
own  principles  to  smuggle  into  matter  a  "  potency  and 
promise"  of  all  "life."  Huxley  cannot  play  fast  and 
loose  with  human  volition,  nor  juggle  the  trustiness  of 
memory  into  a  state  of  consciousness,  to  save  his  sys- 
terti ;  nor  may  Haeckel  lead  us  at  his  own  sweet  cre- 
ative will  through  fourteen  stages  of  vertebrate  and 
eight  of  invertebrate  life  up  to  the  great  imaginary 
monera,  the  father  and  mother  of  us  all.  It  will  be 
time  to  believe  a  million  things  in  a  lump  when  one  of 
them  is  fully  proved  in  detail.  We  have  no  disposition 
even  with  so  eminent  an  authority  as  St.  George 
Mivart  to  denominate  Natural  Selection  "a  puerile 
hypothesis."  We  will  promise  to  pay  our  respects  to 
our  "early  progenitor  "  of  "  arboreal  habits  "  and  "  ears 
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pointed  and  capable  of  movement,"  when  he  is  hon- 
estly identified  by  his  earmarks,  and  even  to  worship 
the  original  fire  mist  when  that  is  properly  shown  to  be 
our  only  Creator,  Preserver,  and  bountiful  Benefactor. 
Meantime,  as  a  late  king  of  Naples  was  said  to  have 
erected  the  negation  of  God  into  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, not  a  few  eager  investigators  seem  to  have 
assumed  it  as  a  basis  of  science.  And  so  we  reach 
out  by  worship  **  mostly  of  the  silent  sort "  toward  the 
unknown  and  unknowable,  the  **  reservoir  of  organic 
force,  the  single  source  of  power,"  ourselves  "  con- 
scious automatons  "  in  whom  "  mind  is  the  product  of 
the  brain";  thought,  emotion,  and  will  are  but  "the 
expression  of  molecular  changes,"  to  whom  all  specu- 
lations in  divinity  are  a  "  disregard  of  the  proper  econ- 
omy of  time,"  and  to  whom,  also,  as  one  of  them  has 
declared,  "earth  is  paradise,"  and  all  beyond  is  blank. 
But  it  was  Mephistopheles  who  said :  — 

**  The  little  god  of  this  world  sticks  to  the  same  old  way, 
And  is  as  whimsical  as  on  creation^s  day ; 
Life  somewhat  better  might  content  him. 
But  for  the  gleam  of  heavenly  light  which  thou  hast  lent  him. 
He  calls  it  Reason  —  thence  his  power  's  increased 
To  be  far  beastlier  than  any  beast. 
Saving  thy  gracious  presence,  he  to  me 
A  long-legged  grasshopper  seems  to  be, 
That  springing  flies  and  flyinig  springs, 
And  in  the  grass  the  same  old  ditty  sings. 
Would  he  still  lay  among  the  grass  he  grows  in ! " 

But  even  the  man  of  theories  might  grant  that  the 
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scheme  of  one  great,  governing,  guiding,  loving,  and 
holy  God  is  a  theory  that  works  wonders  in  practice 
for  those  that  heartily  receive  it,  and  is  a  conception 
of  magnificence  beside  which  even  a  Nebular  Hypoth- 
esis with  all  its  grandeur  grows  small.  And  the  man 
of  facts  may  as  well  recognize  what  Napoleon  saw  on 
St.  Helena  —  the  one  grand  fact  of  the  living  power 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  history  and  to-day;  a  force  that  is 
mightier  than  all  other  forces;  a  force  that  all  other 
forces  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  destroy  or  counter- 
act or  arrest ;  a  force  that  has  pushed  its  way  against 
wit  and  learning  and  wealth  and  power,  and  the  stake 
and  the  rack  and  the  sword  and  the  cannon,  till  it  has 
shaped  the  master  forces  of  the  world,  inspired  its  art, 
formed  its  social  life,  subsidized  its  great  powers,  and 
wields  to-day  the  heavy  battalions;  a  force  that  this 
hour  beats  in  millions  of  hearts  all  over  this  globe  with 
a  living  warmth  beside  which  the  love  of  science  and 
art  is  cold  and  clammy.  Surely  it  would  be  not  much 
to  ask  for  the  docility  to  recognize  such  patent  facts  as 
these.  And  I  must  believe  that  any  mind  is  funda- 
mentally unhinged  that  despises  the  profoundest  con- 
victions of  the  noblest  hearts,  or  speaks  lightly  of  the 
mighty  influence  that  has  molded  human  events  and 
has  upheaved  the  world.  It  has  in  its  arrogance  cut 
adrift  and  swung  off  from  the  two  grand  foci  of  all 
truth,  the  human  and  the  divine. 

Of  the  several  qualities  —  the  wakefulness,  precision, 
fullness,  equipoise,  and  docility  —  that  form,  in  other 
words,  the  motion,  edge,  weight,  balance,  and  direction 
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of  the  forged  and  tempered  intellect,  I  might  give 
many  instances.  Such  men  as  Thomas  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  instantly  rise  to  the  thoughts  —  the 
one  by  his  truth-seeking  and  truth-finding  spirit  mold- 
ing a  generation  of  English  scholars,  the  other  carry- 
ing by  the  sheer  force  of  his  clear-cut  intellect  and 
magnanimous  soul  the  sympathies  of  a  great  nation 
and  the  admiration  of  Christendom.  But  let  me  rather 
single  out  one  name  from  the  land  of  specialties  and 
limitations,  Barthold  George  Niebuhr,  the  statesman 
and  historian.  Not  perfect,  indeed,  but  admirable. 
See  him  begin  in  his  early  youth  by  saying,  "  I  do  not 
ask  myself  whether  I  can  do  a  thing ;  I  command  my- 
self to  do  it."  Read  the  singular  sketch  of  his  intel- 
lectual gymnastics  at  twenty-one,  spurring  himself  to 
"inward  deep  voluntary  thought,'*  "guarding  against 
society  and  dissipation,"  devoting  an  hour  each  day  to 
clearing  up  his  thoughts  on  given  subjects,  and  two 
hours  to  the  round  of  physical  sciences  ;  exacting  of 
himself  "  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  facts "  of 
science  and  history  ;  holding  himself  alike  accountable 
for  minute  "description,"  "accurate  definitions,"  "gen- 
eral laws,"  "deep  reflection,"  and  "distinct  conscious- 
ness of  the  rules  of  my  moral  being,"  together  with 
what  he  calls  the  holy  resolve  —  "  more  and  more  to 
purify  my  soul,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  return  to  the  eternal  source."  How  intensely  he 
toiled  to  counteract  a  certain  conscious  German  one- 
sidedness  of  mind,  visiting  England  to  study  all  the 
varied   phenomena  of  its  robust  life;  and  yet  writing 
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home  from  London,  at  twenty-two  :  "  I  positively  shrink 
from  associating  with  the  young  men  on  account  of 
their  unbounded  dissoluteness."  His  memory,  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Macaulay  or  Scaliger,  he  made 
strictly  the  servant  of  his  thinking..  Amid  all  the 
speculative  tendencies  of  Germany  he  became  a  man 
of  facts  and  affairs.  Overflowing  with  details,  he 
probed  the  facts  of  history  to  the  quick,  and  felt  for 
its  heart.  Fertile  in  theory,  he  preserved  the  truth 
of  science  so  pure  as  "  in  the  sight  of  God "  not  '*  to 
write  the  very  smallest  thing  as  certain  of  which  he 
was  not  fully  convinced,"  nor  to  overstrain  the  weight 
of  a  conjecture,  nor  even  to  cite  as  his  own  the  verified 
quotation  he  had  gained  from^  another.  Practicing  on 
his  own  maxim  to  "  open  the  heart  to  sincere  venera- 
tion for  all  excellence  "  in  human  act  and  thought,  not 
even  his  profound  admiration  for  the  surpassing  genius 
of  Goethe  could  draw  him  into  sympathy  with  the 
heartlessness  and  colossal  egoism  of  his  later  career. 
In  the  midst  of  public  honors  he  valued  more  than  all 
his  delightful  home  and  literary  life,  and  his  motto  was 
Tecum  habita.  Surrounded  by  pyrrhonism  and  bent  by 
the  nature  of  his  studies  toward  skeptical  habits,  how 
grandly  he  recovered  himself  in  his  maturity,  and  said : 
"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  metaphysical  god, 
and  I  will  have  none  but  the  God  of  the  Bible  who  is 
heart  to  heart  with  us.  My  son  shall  believe  in  the 
letter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  I  shall 
nurture  in  him  from  his  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all  that 
I  have   lost   or  feel    uncertain  about."     And   his   last 
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written  utterance,  signed  "  Your  old  Niebuhr/'  con- 
tains a  lament  that  "  depth,  sincerity,  originality,  heart, 
and  affection  are  disappearing,"  and  that  *'  shallowness 
and  arrogance  are  becoming  universal."  After  all 
allowances  for  whatever  of  defect,  one  can  well  point 
to  such  a  character  as  an  illustrious  example  of  true 
and  manly  culture. 

Shall  I  say  that  such  a  culture  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  sketch,  it  is  and  will  be  the  aim  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege to  stimulate  ?  I  cannot  at  the  close  of  this  dis- 
course compare  in  detail  its  methods  with  the  end  in 
view,  and  show  their  fitness.  The  original  and  cen- 
tral college  is  surrounded  by  its  several  departments, 
partly  or  wholly  professional,  each  having  its  own  spe- 
cialty and  excellence.  The  central  college  seeks  to 
give  that  rounded  education  commonly  called  liberal, 
and  to  give  it  in  its  very  best  estate.  It  will  aim  to 
ingraft  on  the  stock  that  is  approved  by  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  past  all  such  scions  of  modem  origin  as 
mark  a  real  progress.  By  variety  of  themes  and  meth- 
ods it  would  stimulate  the  mental  activity,  and  by  the 
breadth  of  its  range  it  would  encourage  fullness  of 
material,  both  physical  and  metaphysical,  scientific 
and  historic.  It  initiates  into  the  chief  languages  of 
Europe.  By  the  close,  protracted  concentration  of 
the  mathematics,  by  the  intuitions,  careful  distinctions, 
and  fundamental  investigations  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  science,  and  by  the  broad  principles  of  political 
economy,  constitutional  and  international  law,  as  well 
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as  by  a  round  of  original  discussions  on  themes  of 
varied  character,  it  aims  to  induce  precision  and  mas- 
tery. And  all  along  this  line  runs  and  mingles  harmo- 
niously and  felicitously  that  great  branch  of  study  for 
which,  though  often  severely  assailed  because  unwisely 
defended  or  inadequately  pursued,  the  revised  and 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men 
can  find  no  fair  substitute  —  the  study  of  the  classic 
tongues.  Grant  that  it  may  be,  and  often  i§,  mechani- 
cally or  pedantically  pursued :  yet  when  rightly  prose- 
cuted its  benefits  are  wide,  deep,  and  continuous,  more 
than  can  be  easily  set  forth  ;  and  they  range  through 
the  whole  scale,  rising  with  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  mind.  It  comprises  subtle  distinctions,  close 
analysis,  broad  generalization,  and  that  balancing  of 
evidence  which  is  the  basis  of  all  moral  reasoning ;  it 
tracks  the  countless  shadings  of  human  thought,  and 
their  incarnation  in  the  growths  of  speech,  and  seizes 
in  Comparative  Philology  the  universal  affinities  of  the 
race ;  it  passes  in  incessant  review  the  stores  of  the 
mother  tongue ;  it  furnishes  the  constant  clew  to  the 
meaning  of  the  vernacular,  a  basis  for  the  easy  study 
of  modem  European  languages,  and  a  key  to  the  ter- 
minology of  science  and  art ;  it  familiarizes  intimately 
with  many  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
genius  and  culture  ;  and  it  imbues  with  the  history, 
life,  and  thought  which  have  prompted,  shaped,  and 
permeated  all  that  is  notable  in  the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  two  thousand  years,  and  binds  together  the 
whole  Republic  of  Letters.     To  such  a  study  as  this 
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we  must  do  honor.  We  endeavor  to  add  so  much  of 
the  aesthetic  and  ethical  element  throughout  as  ^hall 
give  grace  and  worth.  And  we  crown  the  whole  with 
some  teaching  concerning  the  track  of  that  amazing 
power  that  has  overmastered  all  other  powers,  and 
stamped  its  impress  on  all  modem  history.  The  col- 
lege was  given  to  Christ  in  its  infancy,  and  the  message 
that  comes  down  through  a  century  to  our  ears  sounds 
not  so  much  like  the  voice  of  a  president  as  of  a  high 
priest  and  prophet  —  the  "  burden  of  Eleazar  "  :  "  It  is 
my  purpose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  leave  nothing 
undone  within  my  power  which  is  suitable  to  be  done, 
that  this  school  of  the  prophets  may  be  and  long  con- 
tinue to  be  a  pure  fountain.  And  I  do  with  my  whole 
heart  will  this  my  purpose  to  my  successors  in  the 
presidency  of  this  seminary,  to  the  latest  posterity ; 
and  it  is  my  last  will^  never  to  be  revoked,  and  to  God 
I  commit  it ;  and  my  only  hope  and  confidence  for  the 
execution  of  it  is  in  Him  alone  who  has  already  done 
great  things  for  it,  and  does  still  own  it  as  his  cause." 
God  has  never  yet  revoked  the  "  last  will  *'  of  Wheelock. 
The  college  is  as  confessedly  a  Christian  college  as  in 
the  days  of  her  origin ;  and  in  the  impending  conflict 
she  sails  up  between  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  with 
her  flag  nailed  to  the  mast  and  her  captain  lashed  to 
the  rigging. 

The  college  stands  to-day,  in  its  ideal  and  the  inten- 
tion of  its  managers,  representative  of  the  best  possi- 
ble training  for  a  noble  manhood.  And  I  may  venture 
to  say,  here  and  now,  that  if  there  be  anything  known 
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to  be  yet  lacking  to  the  full  attainment  of  that  concep- 
tion, if  anything  need  to  be  added  to  make  this,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  the  peer  of  the  best  college  in  the  land, 
it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty 
to  add  that  thing. 

Dartmouth  College  is  fortunate  in  many  particulars : 
fortunate  in  its  situation,  so  picturesque  and  so  quiet, 
fitted  for  faithful  study,  and  full  of  healthful  influences, 
physical  and  moral ;  fortunate  in  being  the  one  ancient 
and  honored  as  well  as  honoring  college  of  this  Com- 
monwealth ;  fortunate  in  enjoying  the  full  sympathy 
of  the  people  around  and  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Christian  community  of  the  land ;  fortunate  in  the 
great  class  of  young  men  who  seek  her  instruction 
with  their  mature  characters,  simple  habits,  manly 
aims,  and  resolute  purposes;  fortunate  in  a  laborious 
Faculty,  whose  well-earned  fame  from  time  to  time 
brings  honorable  and  urgent  calls  to  carry  their  light 
to  other  and  wealthier  seats  of  learning ;  fortunate  in 
her  magnificent  roll  of  alumni  unsurpassed  in  its  aver- 
age of  good  manhood  and  excellent  work,  and  bright 
with  names  of  transcendent  lustre.  The  genius  of 
the  place  bespeaks  our  reverence  and  awe :  for  to  the 
mind's  eye  this  sequestered  spot  is  peopled  to  overflow- 
ing with  youthful  forms  that  went  forth  to  all  the  lands 
of  the  earth  to  do  valiantly  in  the  battle  of  life.  Across 
this  quiet  green  there  comes  moving  again  invisibly  a 
majestic  procession  of  the  faithful  and  the  strong, 
laden  with  labors  and  with  honors.  In  these  seats 
there  can  almost  be  seen  to  sit  once  more  a  hoary  and 
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venerable  array  of  the  great  and  good  whose  names  are 
recorded  on  earth  and  whose  home  is  in  heaven.  And 
over  us  there  seems  to  hover  to-day  a  great  cloud  of 
witnessess  —  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  It  is 
good  to  be  here.  I  only  pray  that  the  new  arm  may 
not  prove  too  weak  to  bear  the  banner  in  this  great 
procession  of  the  ages. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  23,  1878. 

And  if  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me?  For  if  ye  believe  not  that 
I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins. — John  8 :  46,  24. 

TT  seems  at  first  quite  singular  that  the  elements  of 
morality  and  religion  should  be  perpetual  themes  of 
disputation.  The  facts  of  science,  once  settled,  accum- 
ulate as  a  fund.  The  skill  of  one  generation  is  trans- 
mitted to  another,  and  every  invention  becomes  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  inventions.  Practically  there 
are  no  "lost  arts."  But  in  the  domain  of  religion  first 
principles  even  continually  have  to  be  settled  anew. 
The  storms  of  controversy,  if  not  the  tide  of  time, 
wash  up  on  the  shore  those  rudimentary  things  which 
have  their  proper  resting  place  on  the  ocean  floor  of 
life.  The  process  accords,  no  doubt,  with  the  law  of 
personal  obligation.  Each  human  being  confronts  the 
great  questions  of  duty  for  himself.  He  must  meet 
them  in  person;  he  must  individually  abide  the  con- 
sequences. It  is  right  therefore  that  he  judge  and 
decide  for  himself.  We  may  not  complain  of  the  ear- 
nestness or  the  rigidness  of  his  questioning.  When- 
ever his  aim  is  to  know  and  to  do,  his  inquiry  is  both 
legitimate  and  commendable. 

But  these  questionings  may  be  pushed  in  a  way  that 
is  not  legitimate.  The  end  may  be  to  deny  the  truth 
and   escape  obligation.     The   best   judgments   of    the 
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best  men  may  be  cross-questioned  in  the  spirit  of 
antagonism.  We  may  come  not  so  much  eager  to  gain 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  as  to  prove  their  folly.  There 
is  an  air  of  brilliancy  and  bravery  in  characterizing  the 
highest  maxims  of  the  past  as  ancient  dogmas  and 
obsolete  superstitions ;  an  aspect  of  breadth,  liberality, 
and  glory  in  breaking  with  creeds,  formularies,  and 
settled  opinions  of  whatever  kind,  to  range  in  all  the 
freedom  of  sentiment  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  indif- 
ference ;  and  our  generation  has  made  large  contribu- 
tions to  this  kind  of  latter-day  glory.  Philosophic 
skepticisms  are  supplemented  by  theological  surren- 
ders. We  have  driven  before  the  wind  and  drifted  in 
the  fog  long  enough  once  more  to  take  our  soundings, 
correct  our  compass,  and  set  our  sails  by  some  celes- 
tial observation. 

And  here  at  length  we  find  our  celestial  observation. 
He,  the  Son  of  God  that  came  down  from  heaven  and  is 
in  heaven,  solemnly  assures  the  men  who  hear  him  that 
they  must  believe  him  to  be  what  he  professed  to  be, 
believe  his  representations  of  himself  and  his  work, 
and  so  accept  him,  or  die  in  their  sins.  And  he 
presses  them  even  sternly  —  "If  I  say  the  truth,  why 
do  ye  not  believe  me.^  He  that  is  of  God  heareth 
God's  words.  Ye  therefore  hear  them  not  because  ye 
are  not  of  God."  The  fact  that  is  clearly  involved  in 
these  sayings  of  our  Lord  is 

THE   RESPONSIBILITY   OF    MEN   FOR   THEIR   RELIGIOUS 
PRINCIPLES. 

It  will   be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  range  of 
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the  responsibility  varies  with  the  opportunity.  The 
possessor  of  the  gospel  is  answerable  for  more  than  the 
Jew,  and  the  Jew  than  the  Gentile ;  but  every  man 
within  his  sphere  is  held  responsible  by  his  Maker  for 
accepting  the  divine  truth  that  lay  fairly  before  him. 
It  will  also  be  understood  that  we  speak  chiefly  of 
fundamental  principles.  Vital  consequences  hinge  on 
vital  points,  although  fullness  of  blessing  comes  from 
fullness  of  acceptance.  We  will  therefore  proceed  to 
consider  first  the  necessity,  secondly,  the  propriety,  and 
thirdly,  the  revealed  fact  that  God  will  hold  men  thus 
responsible. 

I.  There  is  a  necessity  that  God  hold  men  respon- 
sible for  their  religious  principles.  If  he  would  exer- 
cise any  government  over  either  conduct  or  affections, 
he  must  require  substantial  rectitude  of  religious  views. 
A  man  cannot  be  wrong  in  the  fundamentals  of  belief 
and  be  right  in  the  fundamentals  of  religious  character 
and  life. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  life  and  conduct  will 
inevitably  sink  to  the  level  of  the  deepest  convictions. 
Men  assimilate  to  their  ideals,  not  always  upward,  but 
always  certainly  downward.  A  man  whose  views  of 
excellence  are  degrading  must  be  a  degraded  man. 
Alexander  with  Achilles  for  his  model,  and  Charles  of 
Sweden  with  Alexander  for  his,  will  be  men  of  war. 
The  Greek  city  where  Venus  was  the  patron  goddess 
was  noted  for  luxury  and  licentiousness ;  and  the 
modern  devotees  of  Kali,  the  Hindu  gocldess  of 
destruction,  might  be  expected  to  be  what   they  are. 
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professional  murderers.  It  was  certain  that  the  old 
Spartan  ideal  must  form,  as  it  did,  a  nation  of  unlet- 
tered and  stubborn  fighters.  When  the  Chinese 
mandarin  Ting  folded  his  arms  and  told  the  French 
traveler  that  "women  have  no  souls,"  we  know  how  it 
happened  that  missionaries  found  that  two  fifths  of  all 
the  infant  daughters  around  Amoy  were  destroyed  at 
birth.  The  man  who  holds  it  right  to  falsify  when  his 
interest  requires  it  you  are  sure  will  live  up,  or  down, 
to  his  principle.  One  who  maintains  the  theory  of 
**  free  love  "  is  a  moral  leper  who  shall  never  taint  the 
air  of  your  home.  And  could  we  find  a  being  whose 
settled  convictions  reversed  all  the  obligations  of  the 
decalogue,  we  should  find  a  fiend.  To  expect  a  right 
life  and  conduct  with  fundamentally  wrong  standards 
is  a  practical  absurdity. 

But,  further,  the  affections  will  be  honorable  or  dis- 
honorable to  God  as  are  the  views  they  involve ;  and  he 
must  require  right  views  if  he  demands  an  acceptable 
love.  A  generation  ago  there  was  heard  from  a  bril- 
liant man  in  a  Boston  pulpit  the  notorious  statement 
that  **  the  only  true  God  hears  the  prayer,  ,whether 
called  Brahma,  Pan,  or  Lord,  or  called  by  no  name  at 
all,"  and  that  "many  an  Indian  who  bowed  down  to 
wood  and  stone,  many  a  grim-faced  Calmuck  who 
worshiped  the  god  of  storms,  many  a  Grecian  peasant 
who  did  homage  to  Phoebus  Apollo,  many  a  savage  with 
his  hands  all  smeared  over  with  human  sacrifice  .  .  . 
shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God  with  Moses 
and    Socrates,   and    Zoroaster  and    Jesus."     But    the 
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pagan  Plutarch  answered  this  Christian  preacher  eight- 
een centuries  in  advance :  "  I  had  a  great  deal  rather 
that  men  should  say  that  there  was  no  such  man  as 
Plutarch  than  that  they  should  say  that  there  was 
one  Plutarch  that  would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as 
they  were  born  "—  as  was  said  of  the  god  Saturn.  In 
other  words,  the  ascription  of  a  degraded  character  to 
God  and  the  worship  of  him  in  that  character  must  be 
more  hateful  to  him  even  than  sheer  atheism.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  The  esteem  which  a  man  should  profess  for 
you  or  me,  while  and  because  he  supposed  us  to  be 
vile  and  low  like  himself,  is  an  attachment  which  our 
souls  would  spurn.  And  unless  God  have  a  lower 
self-respect  than  you  or  I,  he  must  be  as  well  pleased 
with  the  worship  of  those  who  ascribe  to  him  the  traits 
of  Pan,  Apollo,  or  Apollyon  as  with  the  direct  worship 
and  service  of  Satan.  They  that  worship  him,  says 
that  wonderful  summary  of  the  Saviour,  "must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truths*'  in  conformity  to  the  truth 
of  his  being,  as  a  righteous  God. 

Conversely,  if  men  are  in  no  degree  responsible  for 
their  religious  views,  they  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  affections  or  conduct.  For  it  is  impossible  that  one 
who  does  not  hold  certain  views  should  feel  and  act  as 
he  would  if  he  held  them  ;  and  before  God  and  man  he 
might  plead  that  impossibility.  Concede  him  that,  and 
he  has  but  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  all 
unwelcome  truth  and  duty,  and  go  on  in  irresponsibility 
and  disobedience.  It  lies  within  his  reach,  but  he  will 
not  reach  it.     No  claim  can  be  laid  upon  him  unless  by 
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miraculous  methods  in  order  to  ensure  right  opinions ; 
and  then  this  irresponsible  man  has  but  to  stop  his 
ears  to  the  voice  from  heaven  or  close  his  eyes  to  the 
visible  sign,  and  the  claims  of  God  have  failed  to  reach 
him.  Or  he  may  deny  the  heavenly  origin  alike  of 
audible  word  and  visible  sign,  and  the  claims  they 
should  authenticate  are  lost  upon  him.  Just  so  it  was 
done  of  old.  When  the  voice  came  from  heaven  they 
said  that  it  thundered;  and  when  Christ  did  many 
miracles  they  said:  "This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out 
devils,  but  by  Beelzebub.*'  Now  if  it  were  innocent 
for  them  to  hold  that  opinion,  it  was  innocent  for  them 
to  reject  the  Son  of  God.  With  those  views  they 
could  not  do  otherwise.  So  also  if  the  views  of  the 
atheist,  deist,  and  idolater  are  innocent,  then  are  their 
scoffing  and  blasphemy  and  devil  worship  also  innocent. 
No  high  affection  can  spring  from  low  thought.  And 
if  our  Creator  lays  no  hand  of  authority  on  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  world,  then  must  he  be  content 
to  leave  its  religious  affections  and  practices  in  their 
past  and  present  chaos  and  look  with  equal  complacency 
on  the  devoted  martyr  at  the  stake  and  the  man  of 
wrath  that  lights  the  fire.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any 
course  of  conduct  or  exercise  of  affection  which  God 
would  require  of  his  creatures,  he  must  even  insist  on 
those  opinions  without  which  they  cannot  take  place. 
How  can  a  man  love  God  who  does  not  believe  there  is 
a  loveworthy  God ;  repent  of  sin,  who  does  not  think 
he  is  a  sinner ;  trust  in  Christ,  who  disbelieves  Christ's 
saving  power ;  pray  to  God,  with  no  belief  in  prayer } 
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And  so  on  through  the  whole  round  of  duties  and 
affections.     The  demand  is  necessary, 

II.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  God  hold  men 
responsible  for  their  religious  principles:  — 

(i)  Because  there  is  religious  truth,  and  we  have 
faculties  given  us  to  ascertain  it.  There  are  evidences^ 
and  we  have  capacities  to  appreciate  evidence.  The 
use  of  these  powers  is  as  truly  subject  to  our  will  as 
that  of  our  other  powers.  It  is  just  as  righteous  to 
hold  us  responsible  for  the  use  of  these  faculties  as  of 
any  others,  and  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  on  any 
other  subject.  Is  not  the  juror  or  the  judge  who 
fails  to  use  earnestly  this  capacity  to  ascertain  the 
claims  or  the  responsibilities  of  prosecutor  and 
defendant  a  guilty  man.?  and  shall  not  the  man  who 
will  not  use  it  to  know  the  claims  of  God  and  his  own 
responsibility  at  that  highest  tribunal  of  the  universe 
be  held  a  most  guilty  man  i  The  relation  of  both 
nature  and  revelation  to  man  is  that  of  fact,  truth,  to 
faculties  fitted  to  ascertain  it  —  truth  and  not  falsehood. 
They  may  be  misused  and  grasp  error.  But  the  whole 
world  knows  that  falsehood  is  not  their  element  or 
aliment.  They  are  not  filled  and  satisfied  with  it,  but 
they  perpetually  reach  forth  after  solid  fact. 

Meanwhile  the  most  vital  facts  on  the  most  vital 
themes,  the  great  moral  interests  of  man,  lie  in  the 
foreground  of  human  vision ;  if  not  always  recognized^ 
yet,  when  pointed  out,  recognizable.  How  often  have 
pagan  minds  asserted  the  very  obligations  which  their 
lives  have  repudiated,  and  indignantly  condemned  and 
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punished  the  wrongs  which  they  practiced,  or  which 
they  enthroned  in  heaven  !  And  when  the  clear  teach- 
ings of  the  divine  word  have  come,  commanding  rever- 
ence, love,  beneficence,  purity,  repentance,  reformation, 
how  have  they  come  like  a  sunbeam,  carrying  their  own 
light  with  them  !  And  God's  historic  ways,  claims,  and 
disclosures  to  man,  though  not  seen  by  the  same  intui- 
tive recognition,  make  their  appeal  to  the  same  historic 
sense  and  judging  power  to  which  all  great  facts  of 
human  concernment  bring  their  credentials.  Now  the 
God  who  comes  with  these  supreme  claims  on  man 
claims  also  to  have  borne  witness  of  himself  and  his 
Word,  not,  indeed,  enough  to  confound  and  overwhelm 
the  resisting  mind — for  there  is  no  such  evidence  in 
this  world  —  but  enough  to  convince  the  fair-minded, 
earnest  inquirer  both  of  the  fact  and  the  chief  con- 
tents of  that  Revelation.  If  he  have  given  such  evi- 
dences on  a  theme  that  infinitely  transcends  all  other 
themes  in  importance,  he  may  well  hold  us  pecul- 
iarly responsible  for  that  fair-minded,  earnest  inquiry. 
Brought  as  we  are  in  regard  to  questions  of  inconceiv- 
able magnitude  to  the  manifest  alternative  of  this  light 
or  no  light  at  all,  it  cannot  but  be  that  he  who  turns  in 
levity  away,  or  gives  it  but  a  passing  thought,  should 
deserve  and  incur  a  condemnation  proportionate  to  the 
gravity  of  the  issue.  When  we  consider  that  the  inter- 
ests at  stake  so  dwarf  all  other  interests,  and  the  rela- 
tions in  question  so  swallow  up  all  other  relations,  and 
the  views  we  take  here  so  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
we  shall  be  and  do  as  moral  beings  and  human  beings. 
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fashioning  our  whole  career  in  this  universe  of  God 
and  for  all  eternity,  we  may  well  ask,  If  we  be  not  held 
responsible  for  the  use  of  our  faculties  here,  —  for  the 
sincere,  devoted,  and,  if  need  be,  protracted  search  for 
truth  and  duty,  —  for  what  shall  we  be  held  responsible  ? 
What  is  there  left  worthy  of  God's  attention  after 
abandoning  control  of  all  that  shapes  and  makes  the 
man  and  his  life  ?  Nor  will  it  avail  to  plead  the  diffi- 
culties that  overhang  some  of  the  themes  of  religion, 
and  to  turn  away  from  the  whole  subject.  The  plea 
he  makes  condemns  him.  "Thou  knewest,'*  may  his 
Maker  reply,  "  thou  knewest  that  this  gravest  of  themes 
called  for  the  best  of  thy  energies,  and  wherefore  then 
didst  thou  so  discard  it  from  all  serious  attention 
throughout  thy  life.?'* 

We  cannot  even  plead  novelty  in  this  appointment. 
We  are  living  daily  under  a  system  of  Providence 
where  we  are  assumed  to  have  knowledge,  right  knowl- 
edge, of  natural  laws,  to  ignore  which  is  folly  and  ruin. 
We  are  living  under  a  system  of  human  laws  that 
require  and  assume  the  use  of  our  means  of  knowing 
and  hold  us  responsible  for  the  knowledge  we  might 
have  had.  In  regard  to  a  multitude  of  interests  the 
inquiry  of  the  court  is  not.  Did  this  party  actually  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  the  requisitions.?  but. 
Was  there  a  suitable  notification,  or  means  of  knowing, 
so  that  with  reasonable  attentiveness  he  might  have 
known }  We  pay  roundly  for  simple  neglect.  There 
are  business  transactions  of  the  gravest  consequence, 
where  the  law  is  inexorable,  and  the  most  honest  igno- 
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ranee  of  its  required  proceedings  shall  not  save  a  man 
from  those  gravest  of  consequences.  He  ought  to 
have  informed  himself ;  and  the  graver  the  matter  the 
more  culpable  the  neglect ;  yes,  the  graver  the  matter, 
often,  as  in  case  of  a  last  will  and  testament,  the  more 
rigid  the  demand.  And  in  the  sphere  of  moral  delin- 
quencies, of  a  man  mature  in  age  and  sane  in  mind  the 
court  never  inquires.  Did  he  know  the  exact  law  or 
penalty  }  The  murderer  might  plead  that  he  had  never 
read  the  statute,  or  that  he  supposed  the  penalty  to  be 
not  death  but  imprisonment  ;  but  it  would  be  idle 
breath.  The  foreign  thief  and  robber  are  not  asked 
before  receiving  sentence  whether  they  were  familiar 
with  the  phraseology  of  our  laws.  Enough  that  they 
knew  that  they  were  doing  wrong ;  and  this  is  assumed 
and  not  proved.  Should  they  bring  witnesses  to  show 
their  matured  convictions  that  the  rights  of  property 
are  a  fraud,  or  that  polygamy  and  adultery  are  a  part  of 
their  religious  system,  the  prison  is  none  the  less  their 
destination.  Having  sound  faculties,  they  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  right  use.  Human  tribunals  neces- 
sarily and  continually  explode  the  principles  of  the 
skeptic.  In  truth  it  would  break  up  human  society 
were  not  men  in  a  multitude  of  cases  held  responsible 
for  what  they  ought  to  have  known.  A  being  endowed 
with  intellectual  and  moral  eyesight,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  highest  truths,  relations,  and  obligations, 
shutting  his  eyes  and  pleading  blindness,  can  be  allowed 
that  plea  neither  by  God  nor  man. 

(2)  It  is  right  and  proper  to  hold  men  responsible 
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for  their  religious  principles,  furthermore,  because 
these  principles  are  so  largely  determined  adversely 
by  their  inclinations  and  will.  It  has  been  sometimes 
hastily  asserted,  as  by  Lord  Byron  and  by  many  others 
before  and  since,  that  our  opinions  are  entirely  beyond 
our  control.  But  whatever  semblance  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  affirmation  arises  chiefly  from  the  con- 
fusion of  facts  with  opinions.  Facts  are  not  in  our 
power ;  but  there  being  facts,  it  is  to  a  great  degree  in 
our  power  whether  we  receive  or  reject  them.  Truth 
we  can  neither  make  nor  unmake,  but  we  can  em- 
brace or  we  can  oppose  it.  Truth  is  not  under  our 
control,  but  our  moral  inclinations  do  marvelously  con- 
trol our  opinions  of  the  truth. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  influence  that  runs  through  all 
ordinary  life,  this  emotional  and  voluntary  bias  one 
way  and  the  other,  this  willingness  to  believe  here, 
this  willfulness  to  disbelieve  there.  Whose  cause  is  not 
rightful }  Whose  enemy  is  not  hateful }  Whose  sins 
are  not  venial }  Whose  case  is  not  exceptional }  How 
comes  it  that  so  many  a  young  man  has  rushed  reckless 
on  to  ruin,  denying  all  danger  when  every  other  eye 
saw  the  danger,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead,  as  it  were, 
lay  bleaching  in  his  sight.?  How  comes  it  that  so 
many  a  fair  girl  has  thrown  herself  blindly  into  the 
arms  of  one  whom  all  men  knew  and  her  friends  proved 
to  be  a  worthless  wretch  }  "  I  will  not  believe  it "  is 
her  resolute  reply.  "They  told  me,  but  I  would  not 
believe,"  is  the  voice  of  her  unavailing  sorrow.  Ay, 
"will  not"  is  the  word.     There  is  a  will  in  the  case 
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that  refuses  to  look  or  even  to  see ;  that  hearkens  to 
the  one  side  and  turns  away  from  the  other ;  that  dis- 
torts, perverts,  misconstrues ;  that  makes  the  whole 
mind  and  man  uncandid,  unreasonable,  impregnable, 
inaccessible.  "I  will  not,"  once  said  an  able  and 
prominent  man  when  three  wise  and  good  men  urged 
him  to  a  step  of  which  every  one  but  himself  saw  the 
propriety  and  necessity.  **  If  you  and  all  Europe  and 
Asia  and  America  should  urge  me  to  do  this  thing, 
I  will  not  do  it."  And  they  saw  it  was  true.  Yet 
within  three  years  of  that  time  the  providence  of  God 
shut  him  up  in  deep  humiliation  to  the  very  course 
which  all  the  angels  of  God  could  not  persuade  him  to 
take. 

Now  this  thing  which  so  constantly  takes  place  in 
common  life  still  more  certainly  and  constantly  occurs 
in  the  field  of  religion.  Men  can  set  themselves  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  the  truth :  — 

(i)  They  can  banish  the  whole  subject,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  can  refuse  it  all  earnest 
attention.  This  fact  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
eighteen  years'  labors  of  David  Nelson  to  bring  skepti- 
cal men,  of  whom  he  had  been  one,  to  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  truth.  Eminently  successful  when- 
ever it  was  possible  to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  gospel, 
he  yet  encountered  invariably  at  first  an  apathy  that 
would  never  of  itself  move  towards  the  light,  often 
a  positive  unwillingness  hard  to  be  overcome,  and  not 
seldom  a  dogged  and  final  refusal  to  hear.  Is  it  not 
the  condition  described  in  the  proverb,  "  a  price  in  the 
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hand  of  a  fool  to  get  wisdom,"  but  "he  hath  no  heart 
to  it "  ? 

(2)  If  not  absolutely  excluding  the  whole  subject, 
men  can  deliberately  recoil  from  all  unwelcome  truth 
and  court  palatable  error.  A  young  student,  deter- 
mined to  cast  ofif  the  restraints  of  religion,  delivers  him- 
self up  to  the  reading  of  the  ablest  skeptical  writers, 
from  Strauss  upward  and  downward ;  he,  a  callow 
stripling,  unfledged  in  knowledge  and  intellectual  grasp 
and  strength,  throws  himself  unprotected  into  the  talons 
of  these  veteran  vultures  with  their  vast  resources  of 
knowledge  and  of  skill,  and  is  it  for  one  moment  doubt- 
ful what  shall  be  the  poor  sparrow's  fate  ?  When  a  man 
whose  scheme  and  course  of  life  render  it  indispensable 
that  God  should  not  punish  hereafter,  refraining  from 
all  honest  interrogation  of  nature  or  the  Scriptures, 
yields  his  mind  only  to  that  pleasant  song  in  all  its  varia- 
tions, "Ye  shall  not  surely  die,'*  can  it  be  doubtful, 
with  his  interests  and  his  purposes,  his  heart  and  his 
hearing  only  in  one  direction,  and  all  else  shut  out, 
that  this  concentrated  motive  power  will  propel  his 
settled  views  in  the  same  direction?  When  a  man, 
conscious  of  sin  already,  listens  consentingly  and 
constantly  to  those  persuasions  fitted  to  pacify  him  in 
his  guilt,  does  not  the  whole  history  of  sin  and  crime 
prove  both  the  possibility  of  his  success  and  of  his 
final  mistake  and  disaster?  Did  ever  any  man  wish 
for  annihilation  but  a  bad  man  ? 

(3)  If  the  truth  and  its  evidences  are  before  them, 
men  may  refuse  to  see  the  evidence  that  makes  against 
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them,  or  may  weigh  it  as  unfairly  or  superficially  as 
though  they  saw  it  not.  Thus  the  Jews  refused  to 
receive  Jesus  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  on  which 
they  had  received  Moses,  but  more  and  better.  They 
admitted  his  miracles,  and  denied  his  divine  commission. 
They  saw  his  miracles  and  sometimes  denied  the  testi- 
mony of  their  senses  and  sometimes  ascribed  them  to 
Satan.  They  dismissed  the  gift  of  tongues  as  the  effect 
of  new  wine.     Was  this  all  innocent  candor  ? 

The  same  spirit  can  be  traced  in  all  subsequent 
times ;  not  the  least  notable  in  some  most  noted  men. 
David  Hume  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  acutest  men  in 
Europe ;  yet  he  made  an  argument  against  miracles 
which,  to  say  no  more,  involved  an  equivocation  of 
terms,  a  virtual  begging  of  the  question,  and  a  principle 
which  would  render  it  impossible  to  prove  any  new 
fact  of  science;  and  when,  apparently  sensible  of  his 
dilemma,  he  finally  admits  that  there  might  possibly 
be  a  miracle  which  could  be  proved,  he  yet  instantly 
adds  that  should  such  miracle  "be  ascribed  to  any 
system  of  religion*'  we  are  authorized  to  "reject  it 
without  any  further  examination."  Shall  we  call  that 
fair  dealing  in  the  acutest  man  in  Europe?  When 
Ernest  Renan  pictured  the  Son  of  Man  as  a  "  delicate 
and  joyous  moralist,"  intoxicated  with  the  life  of  nature 
"on  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,"  "traversing 
Galilee  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  holiday,"  "  in  rustic 
pomp,"  "  much  pleased  with  the  little  ovations  of  the 
children  who  formed  a  young  guard  of  his  innocent 
royalty,"  then  the  dreamer  of  "a  fantastic  kingdom  of 
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heaven,"  soon  made  extravagant  and  "  bitter  **  by  opposi- 
tion, and  at  length  becoming  a  "  thaumaturgist "  and  an 
accomplice  of  imposture,  can  we  recognize  this  travesty 
as  a  genuine  estimate  by  that  brilliant  scholar  ?  When 
Thomas  Paine  and  Lionel  ZoUemache,  a  century  apart, 
hunted  through  the  Book  that  breathes  glory  to  God 
and  good  will  to  man,  solely  to  find  grounds  for  cavil, 
was  it  not  certain  that  each  should  find  only  what  he 
sought  ?  When  Professor  Draper,  in  a  volume  claiming 
to  be  strictly  scientific,  avers,  for  example,  that  "  the 
sacred  science"  of  the  "divine  relation"  "saw  in  God 
only  a  gigantic  man,"  and  that  according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  deluge  "  the  water  was  dried  up  by  a  wind," 
—  and  leaves  it  thus,  —  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
honesty  of  such  a  scientific  man  ?  When  a  rigid  scien- 
tist and  luminous  thinker  like  John  Tyndall  proclaims 
to  the  world,  *^  I  discern  in  the  matter  which  we  have 
hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium  the  promise  and 
potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life,"  what  shall 
we  say  of  this  reckless  plunge  beyond  the  actual,  if 
not  possible,  range  of  scientific  discovery? 

These  things  and  the  like  represent  a  current  trivial- 
ness,  unfairness,  and  readiness  for  foregone  conclusions 
in  dealing  with  themes  and  records  which  have  busied 
the  greatest  intellects,  filled  the  noblest  hearts,  and 
prompted  the  grandest  movements  in  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  they  betray  a  spirit  and  method  unfitted  to  com- 
mand intellectual  or  moral  approval.  It  is  melancholy 
to  see  a  man  of  world-wide  fame  spending  his  splendid 
strength  in  assailing  the  length  of  a  "day  "  or  the  order 
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of  actual  events  in  Genesis,  making  war  on  the  miracle 
of  the  swine  in  the  sacred  volume,  without  a  word  or 
a  thought  for  the  perfect  moral  code  and  standard  of 
holiness,  the  breadth,  fullness,  and  profound  significance, 
the  central  depth,  inner  coherences  and  correlations, 
the  subtle  outer  influences  and  mighty  workings  of  that 
historically  stupendous  agency  of  light  and  life.  Why 
should  the  scholar  who  freely  admits  the  authenticity 
of  scores  of  ancient  classics,  some  of  them  on  the 
slenderest  of  testimony,  cavil  at  the  evidences  of  some 
of  the  best-authenticated  ancient  writings  in  the  world  ? 
What  shall  we  think  of  men  who  repudiate  the  early 
facts  of  Christianity  on  principles  which  would  tear  up 
the  foundations  of  history?  If  the  legal  gentleman 
construes  the  themes  of  religion  and  the  claims  of 
God's  Word  with  a  carelessness  which  he  would  never 
tolerate  in  a  case  at  law,  or  the  business  man  stakes  his 
soul  on  hazards  on  which  he  would  not  risk  his  property 
for  a  day,  or  rejects  in  religion  a  far  stronger  showing 
than  that  which  he  accepts  in  the  gravest  concerns  of 
life,  how  can  he  justify  himself?  When  men  whom 
no  difficulties,  doubts,  or  perplexities  can  deter  from 
finding  their  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  the 
chase  of  a  fortune  plead  the  exceeding  difficulty  of 
finding  the  way  to  heaven,  should  God  accept  this 
sudden  imbecility  ?  When  the  actors  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  "with  their  hands  all  smeared 
with  human  sacrifice,"  inscribed  over  the  gateway  of 
their  cemetery  "Death  is  a  sleep,"  was  this  the 
conviction   of  their  candid   judgment  ?     No !   a  thou- 
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sand  times  no !  it  was  the  clamoring  of  a  blood-stained 
heart. 

So  do  men's  determinations  of  their  life  scheme  deter- 
mine to  a  great  degree  also  the  religious  views  they 
advocate.  And  when  I  look  out  on  the  Universe 
around  and  behold  the  rocky  stubbornness  of  facts  in 
the  face  of  passionate  desires  and  vehement  objections, 
I  see  no  shadow  of  a  reason  to  suppose  that  the  certain- 
ties of  the  future  will  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  the  uncertainties  or  positive  objections  of  Harriet 
Martineau ;  that  the  passionate  protests  of  Robert 
Ingersoll  will  suspend  the  retributions  of  eternity ; 
or  that  for  the  accommodation  of  atheists  like  La 
Mettrie  and  Gustave  Flourens,  God  will  retire  into 
non-existence.  "What  if  some  did  not  believe.?  shall 
their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect }  '* 

It  is  necessary,  then,  and  it  is  right  also,  that  God 
should  hold  men  thus  responsible.     Is  it  also  a  fact  > 

III.  The  Word  of  God  has  declared  the  fact  that  he 
will  hold  men  responsible  for  their  religious  principles. 

(i)  The  Bible  uniformly  ascribes  fundamentally 
wrong  views  and  practice  to  wrong  affections.  Says 
the  Gospel :  **  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that 
doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light> 
lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved."  How  firm  and  clear 
and  sweeping  is  the  declaration !  Christ  said  of  the 
unbelief  of  his  countrymen  :  "  They  have  no  cloak  for 
their    sin."     When   "seeing    they    saw   not,"   it    was 
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because  "their  heart  was  waxed  gross."  He  said: 
"They  have  both  seen  and  iiated  both  me  and  my 
Father ; "  "  ye  therefore  hear  not  [my  words]  because 
ye  are  not  of  God."  The  Gentile  world  are  declared  to 
be  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  "  because  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  and  "  held 
[down]  the  truth  in  unrighteousness."  They  were 
"alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
heart."  Who  indeed  can  look  upon  the  not  infrequent 
high  ethics  and  the  low  mythology  of  heathendom 
and  fail  to  see  that  Jupiter  and  Mars  and  Venus  were 
enthroned  in  heaven,  not  by  its  reason  and  its  con- 
science, but  by  its  passions  and  its  lusts }  So  also  the 
scoffers  of  the  last  time  are  described  as  "willingly 
ignorant  of"  the  agency  of  God;  and  they  "that 
perish  "  are  they  who  "  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saved."  The  Word  pro- 
nounces "  without  excuse "  those  under  the  light  of 
nature,  who  "when  they  knew  God"  yet  "glorified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful." 

(2)  The  Word  of  God  utters  its  condemnation  on  all 
its  rejecters  alike,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  they 
render.  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
your  words,  when  ye  depart  .  .  .  shake  off  the  dust  of 
your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  Men 
perish  "because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth  ; "  and  though  under  "  strong  delusion,  that  they 
should  believe  a  lie,"  it  is  still  added  "that  they  all 
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might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  bad 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  God's  Word  concedes  to 
no  man  the  right  to  reject  it.  It  has  no  saving  clause 
for  unfortunate  doubters,  nor  even  for  *' honest  skep- 
tics." It  boldly  assumes  that  its  claims  to  attention  are 
infinite,  its  evidence  enough,  and  its  vital  truths 
obvious  and  clear.  It  makes  no  apology  for  its  exclu- 
siveness,  nor  glosses  over  its  tremendous  stringency. 
It  speaks  in  no  timid  undertones,  but  its  **  voice  is  to 
the  sons  of  man."  Sublimely  indifferent  to  all  cavils 
and  all  oppositions,  it  marches  right  onward  with  the 
watchword,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  while  around 
its  progress  rings  the  trumpet-note,  "  He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and  he  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him." 

From  this  discussion  it  follows  that  earnestly  to 
seek,  firmly  to  hold,  and  vigorously  to  maintain  the 
great  truths  of  our  holy  religion  is  the  only  tenable 
and  impregnable  position.  Thus  only  does  our  path 
lie  in  the  line  of  Providence  and  Law,  of  Reason  and 
God.  Nothing  in  the  universe  accords  with  the  theory 
of  religious  nescience  and  indifference.  To  be  careless 
in  science  is  to  gain  only  contempt.  To  undermine 
the  truth  of  history  is  to  be  held  in  dishonor.  To  be 
regardless  of  the  facts  of  common  life  is  certain  dis- 
aster. To  defy  established  law  is  to  incur  inevitable 
penalty.  Disregard  of  the  truth  is  a  solecism  in  the 
theory  of  humanity.  It  has  no  resting  place  in  the 
wide  world  ;  why  should  it  find  a  shelter  in  the  Church 
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of  God  ?     Charity  cannot  compass  it,  for  no  Christian 
charity  can  dispense  with  Christ  and  his  authority. 

It  is  idle  to  waive  essential  truth  of  God  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  opposer.  He  will  not  thus  be  concil- 
iated. Surrender  the  miracles,  and  he  expects  you  to 
surrender  the  claims.  Give  up  the  penalty,  and  he 
adds,  Give  up  the  law.  Tell  him  of  "  the  power  that 
makes  for  righteousness,"  and  he  will  say,  How  for 
righteousness  1  And  when  you  have  abandoned  all  but 
the  duty  of  the  soul  to  love  God,  John  Morley  replies  : 
"  There  are  two  momentous  questions  :  first,  whether 
there  is  a  God,  and,  second,  whether  the  soul  is 
immortal ; "  to  which  Tyndall  adds  a  third  :  whether 
there  is  a  soul  except  as  an  "  hypothesis  "  or  "a  poetic 
rendering"  of  certain  inexplicable  phenomena.  Com- 
promise on  vital  points  is  but  another  name  for  defeat. 

Amidst  the  tumultuous  upheaval  of  opinions  we  are 
called  wisely  to  take  and  firmly  to  hold  our  position. 
God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  miracle,  redemption,  con- 
version, faith,  holy  living,  a  pure  Church,  a  sound  min-. 
istry,  the  sacraments,  resurrection,  retribution  we  are 
driven  to  defend,  or  we  are  driven  to  the  wall.  It  may 
be  thought  we  have  fallen  on  specially  evil  times.  But 
no  :  it  is  only  the  old  and  perpetual  conflict.  Truth  is 
stronger  to-day  and  has  a  better  vantage  ground  and 
greater  hosts  of  adherents  than  ever  before.  It  is  her 
progress  that  evokes  her  foes.  She  still  lives  in  the 
midst  of  heathen  forces  —  only  that  Epicurus  now 
comes  with  his  compound  microscope  and  declares  that 
he  can  find  neither  duty  nor  the  soul.     Zeno  sweeps 
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the  heavens  with  his  great  telescope  and  affirms  that 
nowhere  can  he  see  God  or  immortality.  Paul's  Corin- 
thian has  risen  from  the  dead  to  ask,  Are  the  dead 
raised  ?  And  the  predicted  "  scoffers  of  the  last  day  " 
are  saying  that  "all  things  continue  as  they  were." 
The  same  old  story  that  has  been  heard  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  is  still  courageously  told,  that  Christian- 
ity is  dying  out ;  and  it  was  part  of  Harriet  Martineau's 
swan-song  that  "its  overthrow  is  certain."  But  its 
overthrow  has  always  been  like  that  of  its  Founder 
when  they  sealed  him  in  a  new-made  tomb,  or  like  that 
of  his  great  apostle  at  Lystra,  when  he  was  stoned  and 
left  for  dead,  and  rose  up  and  went  on  his  way,  preach- 
ing and  founding  churches. 

So  we  move  on  our  way,  charged  with  the  same 
eternal  principles  of  righteousness.  Retreat  and  con- 
cession must  have  an  end,  or  there  will  be  no  place  to 
retreat  to,  and  nothing  left  to  concede.  Nor  shall  we 
hold  fast  by  silence  and  negations.  Aggressions  must 
be  met  by  movements  equally  positive  and  aggressive. 
While  we  heed  the  warning  to  choose  our  positions 
with  wise  circumspection,  and  while  we  will  evermore 
"speak  the  truth  in  love,"  we  will  yet  speak  it  out  in 
round  words  and  unfaltering  faith,  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus." 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  I  have 
addressed  you  to-day  on  this  theme,  because  I  recog- 
nize here  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  day  —  the 
special   device   of    the   Adversary   to    ensnare    young 
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men  through  their  opinions  and  principles.  He  has 
in  part  withdrawn  his  troops  from  their  formal  encamp- 
ment and  scattered  them  through  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture and  science  to  poison  the  wells  and  fountains. 
His  advocates  lift  their  voice  in  the  places  of  assembly 
with  flattering  words  about  ancient  superstitions  and 
the  progress  of  the  age.  Innuendoes  and  bold  asser- 
tions, sneers  and  commiserations,  railings  and  wailings 
are  among  their  weapons.  Many  an  unproved  assump- 
tion demands  hospitality.  Many  an  old  crippled  heresy 
sits  by  the  wayside  and  begs  for  charity.  Many  an 
error  dismembered  in  fair  fight  on  the  battlefield  is 
limping  round  on  its  wooden  legs  and  shouting 
"Bigotry!"  But  be  not  deluded.  There  is  plentiful 
new  light  which  is  but  old  darkness.  The  eternal 
truth  will  always  be  ancient  bigotry  to  the  enemies  of 
righteousness.  No  progress  of  the  age  will  supersede 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  abate  one  jot  or 
tittle  from  the  claims  of  God.  Then  "buy  the  truth, 
and  sell  it  not.  For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you ; 
because  it  is  your  life."  And  let  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  to  you  and  each  of  you  "the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life." 
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And  I  sent  messengers  unto  them,  saying,  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I 
cannot  come  down.  —  N  EH  EM  I  AH  6 : 3. 

'T'HE  true  chameleon  that  takes  the  hue  of  the  limb 
he  hugs  is  the  human  being.  It  is  spoken  in 
proverbs,  it  is  recorded  in  history  that  his  companion- 
ships determine  and  define  the  man.  "  He  that  walk- 
eth  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.'* 

But  have  we  not  a  free  will  ?  Yes ;  and  we  use  it 
largely  by  submitting  ourselves  to  the  forces  that  eddy 
round  us  and  bear  us  on.  Commonly  we  do  not  raise 
ourselves  or  change  our  whole  course  by  the  mere  dead 
pull.  We  push  forth  our  light  bark  into  the  current 
that  sweeps  by,  and  with  it  we  too  are  swept  along. 
Perhaps  we  choose  the  maelstrom  ;  and  then  we  go 
round  and  round  in  narrower  and  narrower  circles,  and 
disappear  in  the  vortex.  It  may  be  we  drop  into  the 
still  stream  at  Chippewa ;  and  we  hurry  down  the  rip- 
pling waters,  shoot  the  rapids,  then  leap  the  breakers 
and  plunge  the  cataract.  Or  we  can  surrender  to  the 
grand  equatorial  current  and  the  breath  of  heaven,  to 
be  borne  over  the  ocean  of  life  to  the  haven  of  God. 

In   the    midst   of    these  great   rushing  streams   of 

influence  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  us  with  which 

of  them  we  associate  our  lives.     The  old  patriot  who 

speaks   to  us   this   morning   was   firmly  held    by   the 

eo 
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greatness  and  nobleness  of  his  environments  and  his 
enterprise.  He  stood  by  the  wall  of  his  fathers  and 
the  temple  of  his  God.  Faithful  and  God-fearing  men 
were  around  him.  He  was  aglow  with  high  schemes. 
He  was  building  for  the  centuries.  And  when  his 
enemies  invited  him  to  a  rendezvous,  thinking,  he  says, 
"  to  do  me  mischief,"  he  replied  :  "  I  am  doing  a  great 
work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down.*'  And  he  adds : 
"  They  sent  unto  me  four  times  after  this  sort ;  and  I 
answered  them  after  the  same  manner.*'  The  great- 
ness of  his  purposes,  pursuits,  and  principles  withheld 
him  from  harm  and  held  him  to  success.  His  great 
work  has  passed  away,  but  his  greater  words  are  borne 
to  us  this  morning  with  an  imperishable  significance. 
From  his  own  experience  he  speaks  to  us  of 

THE   ENNOBLING   INFLUENCE    OF    HIGH    MORAL    AND 
SPIRITUAL   ALLIANCES. 

I.  See  it  first  in  the  elevating  power  of  a  full  and 
constant  contact  with  great  principles.  Truth,  divine 
truth,  is  the  native  aliment  of  the  human  mind.  There 
is  no  earthly  force  like  a  great  ideal  vitalized  in  human 
souls.  It  is  a  magazine  of  combustibles  which  you 
may  imprison,  if  you  please,  with  the  weight  of  the 
Andes.  When  the  spark  reaches  it,  it  will  crack  the 
Andes  and  blaze  forth  in  Chimborazos,  or  lift  the  whole 
coastline  from  its  ancient  level.  Principles,  which  men 
have  defied  as  abstractions  or  denied  and  decried  as 
doctrines,  have  always  shown  a  power  over  men  pro- 
portioned   to    their    breadth    and    depth.      "  Liberty, 
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equality,  fraternity*'  in  France  were  three  abstractions, 
and  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  a  bit  of  poetry;  but 
by  what  truth  there  was  in  them  they  made  a  prodi- 
gious upheaval,  and  by  their  perversion  a  terrible  over- 
throw. Personal  liberty  for  the  African  in  America 
was  once  a  fanatical  abstraction,  while  the  coflBe  and 
the  lash  were  realities ;  but  the  abstraction  did  its 
work  well,  and  the  great  fanatic  with  a  bounty  on  his 
head  died  victorious.  The  old  starred  and  striped 
banner  was  once  to  most  of  us  a  very  dim  thing,  a 
piece  of  bunting  that  lazily  drooped  over  some  useless 
fort  or  arsenal,  or  streamed  over  some  gasconading 
orator  on  "the  Fourth."  There  came  a  time  when 
suddenly  we  saw  that  its  whole  broad  expanse  meant 
liberty  and  law,  that  every  star  was  a  star  of  hope  to 
the  human  race,  and  each  crimson  stripe  blushed  red 
with  human  wrongs.  And  then  those  ancient  abstrac- 
tions struck  with  a  million  strong  arms,  shouted  huzzas 
from  many  million  tongues,  and  rained  tears  of  joy  from 
a  nation's  eyes.  You  and  I  now  venerate  that  flag  for 
the  grand  principles  it  emblazons,  and  on  Decoration 
Day  we  say  from  the  heart :  "  God  bless  the  old  flag ! " 
It  is  contact  of  the  human  soul  with  thoughts  and 
themes  and  objects  commensurate  with  its  high  ca- 
pacity which  develops  its  capacity  and  expands  its 
powers.  And  thus  we  often  make  the  mistake  of 
terming  certain  men  uneducated,  when,  though  little 
taught  in  the  schools,  they  have  had  the  noblest  train- 
ing—  in  contact  with  minds,  thoughts,  and  events  of 
the  highest  order.     So  was  Cromwell  marvelously  devel- 
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oped.  So  was  Washington  rounded  up.  So  the  noble 
Lincoln  who  from  his  boyhood,  grasping  after  clear 
truth  and  broad  principle,  and  early  expanded  by  pro- 
fessional responsibilities,  yet  never  developed  so  glori- 
ously as  when  the  great  issues  of  American  destiny 
were  forced  upon  his  mind  and  tongue,  and  then  upon 
his  daily  life.  Many  a  self-taught  man  has  thus  had 
the  highest  education.  He  deals  with  influences  that 
are  greater  than  schoolmasters.  A  revolution  may 
have  rocked  some  young  Napoleon  in  its  cradle.  He 
may  have  been  the  companion  of  great  generals  and 
statesmen,  and  a  father's  influence  may  have  been  the 
legacy  of  the  young  Hannibal  or  the  young  Quincy 
Adams.  The  "  wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower  '* 
may  whisper  long  and  earnestly  to  the  soul  of  a  Bums. 
The  gloom  and  grandeur  of  the  Highlands  may  have 
poured  themselves  into  the  heart  of  some  veritable 
Ossian.  Or  in  his  nightly  solitude  the  psalmist  hears 
the  blue  heavens  telling  the  glory  of  God,  and  sees 
the  firmament  showing  his  handiwork;  he  meditates 
on  the  "  marvelous  things  "  of  that  "  law,"  and  from 
that  stirring  contact  he  sings  a  song  so  sweet  and  pure 
and  high  and  loud  that  age  after  age  has  caught  up 
the  strain,  and  it  will  never  die  till  the  "new  song'* 
begins. 

The  quality  of  the  nourishment,  the  themes  on 
which  our  minds  and  hearts  feed  determine  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  our  souls.  Strong  men  must  have  solid 
food.  It  is  well  for  young  men  to  associate  with  their 
superiors.     It  is  often  the  bane  of  our  children   that 
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their  reading  is  so  Lilliputian.  It  is  the  dwarfing  of 
many  a  son  that  his  parents  lay  on  him  no  duties  and 
responsibilities.  It  is  the  belittling  of  many  a  business 
man  that  he  sees  nothing  nobler  than  money.  And  so 
some  Vanderbilt  dies  worth  his  scores  of  millions ;  he 
dies,  and  who  cares  ?  It  is  the  pitiable  condition  of 
many  a  fine  lady  that  she  never  thinks  of  anything  but 
her  laces  and  her  jewelry,  her  presents  and  her  parties, 
and  the  endless  replenishing  of  her  wardrobe ;  and  so 
the  capacity  of  her  soul  grows  smaller  than  that  of  the 
little  thimble  that  she  never  wears.  It  is  the  great 
misfortune  of  a  church  when  it  hears  from  the  pulpit 
nothing  but  prattle  and  small  talk,  instead  of  the  high 
truth  of  God  whereby  Christ  declares  that  his  Church 
is  to  be  sanctified. 

In  some  degree  from  amidst  the  same  scenes  we 
may  draw  either  food  or  poison.  The  most  distracting 
household  cares  may  be  dignified  by  thoughts  of  duty 
and  of  God  in  them  ;  and  she  that  has  those  thoughts, 
whether  mistress  or  maid,  is  a  true  woman.  The  petti- 
fogger and  the  judge  may  explore  the  same  laws,  the 
one  on  the  track  of  paltry  quirks,  the  other  of  broad 
principles ;  and  the  one  grows  smaller  and  the  other 
greater  as  long  as  they  live.  As  David's  gaze  swept 
over  Judaea  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  where 
those  cattle,  and  perhaps  their  owners  too,  saw  nothing 
but  the  green  grass,  David  saw  the  glory  and  goodness 
of  God.  And  if  he  had  not,  then  had  we  never  heard 
of  David  or  his  song.  The  illiterate  Bedford  tinker 
lay  twelve  years  in   Bedford  jail.     Instead   of  reading 
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there  only  those  blank  stone  walls,  he  pondered  and 
dreamed  over  the  matchless  volume  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  from  that  education  sprang  the  marvelous 
allegory  which  fascinates  the  Scotch  peasant  and  the 
nursery  child,  extorts  the  admiration  of  Cowper  and 
Southey  and  Johnson  and  Macaulay,  and  is  steadily 
making  its  Pilgrim's  Progress  through  the  languages 
of  the  world. 

Contact  with  the  highest  thoughts  and  influences 
makes  the  highest  training.  But  the  highest  of  all  con- 
ceptions are  those  that  are  of  the  great  God  :  his  being, 
his  law-giving,  his  loving,  his  planning,  his  working, 
his  redeeming — incomprehensible  in  full,  yet  expand- 
ing every  power  and  capacity,  as  man  stretches  himself 
toward  their  infinity.  Accordingly  it  is  not  theory  but 
fact  that  these  themes  have  laid  deeper,  firmer  hold  on 
human  hearts  than  all  other  themes  together.  So  when 
God  sent  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel  he  gave  him 
this  text,  "  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  '* ;  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  "  i  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you  " ; 
God  eternal,  God  self-existent,  God  unchangeable,  God 
self-contained,  and  God  self-revealing  in  all  the  fullness 
of  infinite  love  and  patience,  —  this  transcendent  theme, 
itself  unfathomable,  was  yet  to  fathom  all  the  depths 
of  man.     It  is  upheaving  the  world. 

Do  we  ever  wonder  what  gave  such  success  to  the 
career  of  Mohammed  }  It  was  the  sudden  breaking  in 
of  certain  great  live  truths  upon  a  mass  of  petty  mum- 
meries and  falsehoods.  There  was  a  widespread  Ori- 
ental Christianity  of   silver  crosses  and  wax  candles, 
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priestly  robes,  picture  idols,  and  saints'  bones.  In 
upon  these  wretched  puerilities  burst  a  strong  man  all 
aglow  with  the  idea  of  the  one  great  God,  his  living 
presence  and  resistless  will  —  Alla-hu-akkbar^  —  "  God 
is  great "  ;  and  it  swelled  in  the  great  vein  on  Moham- 
med's forehead  and  rode  forth  on  the  white  horse  of 
"Taric  the  one-eyed,"  and  gleamed  on  the  scimiter  of 
Saladin,  and  pealed  from  every  minaret,  till  a  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  had  yielded  to  its  sway.  By  the 
intense  positiveness  and  brightness  of  its  one  central 
truth  it  swept  all  before  it.  Now  that  it  too  has 
become  a  formalism  and  a  pure  Christianity  has  met  it, 
the  crescent  is  waning  before  the  real  cross.  Its  main 
strength  now  in  its  chief  stronghold  is  the  power  of 
the  sword. 

A  great  truth  incarnated  is  concentrated  power  —  the 
true  lever  that  moves  the  world.  It  has  grown  to  be  a 
fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  decry  theology.  Never 
was  a  more  empty  clamor.  Theology — what  is  it .?  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  God.  And  who  or  what  is  God  but  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things,  the 
concentration  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  and  glorious 
and  lovely }  And  next  to  God  himself  the  strongest 
thing  in  this  world  of  ours  is  the  doctrine  that  is  from 
God  and  of  God,  springing  to  life  in  human  souls. 
Yet  under  this  shallow  drift  of  thought,  how  many  a 
worshiper  could  almost  say  like  the  Indian  chief  to 
Sir  John  Franklin,  "  I  am  an  old  man  and  have  never 
seen  God,"  or  could  even  go  to  his  religious  teacher 
and  say  as  those  Greeks  to  Philip,  "  Sir,  we  would  see 
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Jesus."  For  these  themes  are  not  to  be  dispatched  by 
uttering  the  two  words  "  God  "  and  "  Christ."  They  are 
momentous  realities  to  be  not  only  seen,  but  contem- 
plated and  studied  and  felt  in  this  light  and  that  light 
and  the  other  light  before  we  know  them  or  adore 
them  or  love  them  as  they  are.  A  man  does  not  take 
in  Niagara  as  he  rides  over  the  Suspension  Bridge  on 
a  railway  train,  though  he  might  in  a  sense  say  he  had 
"  seen  the  whole  thing."  He  must  go  to  it,  and  spend 
hours  upon  it,  from  Table  Rock  and  from  under  the 
sheet,  from  the  one  side  and  from  the  other,  from  the 
bottom  and  from  the  top  ;  he  must  sail  up  to  its  foot  in 
a  little  steamer  and  cross  below  in  a  little  rowboat, 
and  toil  up  the  banks  ;  he  must  lie  there  by  the  hour 
and  watch  the  waters  as  they  come  pouring  and  inces- 
santly pouring.  He  must  let  his  imagination  loose  and 
seem  to  see  them  pouring  through  the  ages  past  and 
the  generations  to  come,  before  he  comprehends  this 
one  of  the  far-off  workings  of  the  great  God.  Much 
more  is  God  himself  to  be  contemplated,  and  pondered, 
and  gazed  upon,  till,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  God,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image.  So  did 
Edwards  ponder  the  whole  character  of  God  as  he 
walked  back  and  forth  day  after  day  in  the  grove  at 
Northampton,  or  rose  by  night  to  minute  down  his 
deep  thoughts  of  his  Maker,  till  he  seemed  to  himself 
like  a  "little  flower  opening  its  blossoms  to  drink  in 
the  light  of  the  sun."  And  such  he  was.  But  he  was 
more  —  the  giant  oak  of  his  day.  Those  disclosures 
of  God,  the  great  "doctrines  of  grace"  on  which  he 
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loved  to  think  and  to  speak,  and  to  which  he  gave  his 
life,  irradiated  his  soul,  built  up  his  strength,  and  made 
him  a  man  of  power  who  left  his  mark  more  deeply 
stamped  for  a  century  on  the  church  of  America  than 
any  other  uninspired  man.  The  profoundest  thought 
was  the  ally  of  the  highest  piety.  The  Church  has 
seen  three  other  men  of  gigantic  might  and  molding 
power  since  the  apostles  —  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin. 
They  too  were  men  who  reveled  in  great  principles. 
These  were  the  rod  of  their  strength  and  the  wand 
of  their  magic.  No  uninspired  man,  perhaps,  has  by 
his  preaching  led  more  souls  to  heaven  than  George 
Whitefield.  But  of  Whitefield  says  President  Edwards, 
who  knew  and  heard  him,  that  certain  vital  truths  or 
doctrines,  which  he  specifies,  were  his  *' darling  sub- 
jects," which,  says  another  of  his  hearers,  he  seldom 
omitted  from  a  single  discourse ;  and  which  he  turned 
all  blazing  on  men's  hearts  till  they  melted  down. 
Thus  he  became  a  son  of  thunder  and  a  son  of  conso- 
lation, whom  neither  bishops  nor  brickbats  could  over- 
throw. A  strong  man  standing  for  eternal  principles 
is  a  man  who  cannot  be  suppressed.  A  church  that  is 
filled  and  vitalized  with  God's  word  in  all  its  breadth 
of  scope  is  armed  with  that  which  He  himself  has  said 
is  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword. 

Few  classes  of  men  have  so  exhibited  the  power  of 
daily  contact  with  the  highest  themes  as  those  men 
whose  lingering  influence,  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies, so  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  slaveholder,  and 
at  whom  small  men  of  the  secular  press  still  keep  up 
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their  whine  —  I  mean  the  Puritans.  While  it  was  for 
the  skeptic  Hume  first  to  assert  the  greatness  of  their 
work  for  the  civil  liberties  of  England,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  deist  Carlyle  to  declare  the  real  grandeur  of 
their  character  and  their  strength ;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  the  brilliant  Macaulay  not  only  to  portray  the  glory 
of  their  achievements  but  to  trace  that  power  to  its 
source.  "They  derived  their  character,"  says  he, 
"  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests  "  ;  and  in  glowing  terms  he  has  set 
forth  how  each  aspect  of  the  divine  character  was  a 
strand  in  their  cable  of  strength  whereby  they  "  roused 
the  people  to  resistance,  directed  their  measures 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years,  formed  out  of 
the  most  unpromising  materials  the  finest  army  Europe 
had  ever  seen,  trampled  down  king,  church,  and  aris- 
tocracy, and  in  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and 
rebellion  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and  those  who 
laughed  at  them  for  their  "  uncouth  visages "  and 
"  whining  hymns  had  little  reason  to  laugh  when  they 
encountered  them  on  the  field  of  battle."  And  when- 
ever Puritanism  shall  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
same  divine  influences,  when  it  shall  go  forth  beaming 
with  the  very  light  of  God,  armed  with  the  "  sword  of 
the  Spirit,"  and  strong  in  the  power  of  prayer,  its  foes 
will  have  other  occupation  than  to  laugh  or  sneer.  We 
need  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  those  momentous 
realities  which  so  filled  the  soul  of  the  psalmist  and 
the   thought    and   life  of    Paul.     These   themes   will 
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never  grow  old.  They  can  no  more  go  out  of  fash- 
ion than  Yosemite,  Niagara,  or  the  Alps.  They  shall 
never  grow  dull  so  long  as  a  redeemed  soul  exists  and 
eternity  lasts.  They  form  the  heavenly  food  of  the 
noblest  lives ;  and  it  is  the  great  question  for  our  time 
how  to  bring  them  back  once  more  and  place  them  in 
men's  hearts. 

II.  See  the  same  principle  illustrated  in  the  ele- 
vating power  of  lofty  purposes  and  great  enterprises. 
From  high  thoughts  come  high  aims,  and  from  these 
spring  noble  achievements.  The  arrow  shot  at  the 
tree  top  goes  higher  and  farther  than  if  shot  at  the 
trunk.  The  drippings  of  a  large  heart  and  life  are 
richer  than  the  full  cup  of  a  narrow  soul.  Some  men's 
failures  and  defeats  are  grander  than  other  men's  suc- 
cesses and  victories.  The  monk  Schwartz  discovered 
gunpowder  while  he  searched  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 
When  Columbus  struck  out  a  new  path  to  the  East 
Indies  he  found  the  West  Indies  and  a  new  world. 

So  in  the  higher  sphere  they  that  have  been  bent  on 
doing  all  they  could  have  commonly  wrought  far  more 
than  they  thought.  The  perfume  of  one  alabaster  box 
has  filled  the  air  of  Christendom  for  eighteen  hundred 
years.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  so  strong  as  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  nothing  so  weak  in  child  or  man,  in 
State  or  Church,  as  selfishness.  More  soldiers  would 
have  given  their  lives  for  Florence  Nightingale  than 
for  all  the  titled  dignitaries  of  the  French  and  English 
armies. 

The  consciousness  of  a  high  purpose  and  the  alliance 
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to  a  noble  work  or  enterprise  seem  to  create  a  steady 
expansion  in  the  capacity  and  executive  power.  A 
missionary  physician,  whose  abilities  were  a  laughing- 
stock to  his  brilliant  fellow-student,  became  a  skillful 
surgeon  and  a  diplomatist.  Mrs.  Sarah  Lanman  Smith 
learned  to  talk  of  Christ  to  the  Arab  women  in  a  few 
months,  and  Schwartz  to  the  Hindus,  it  is  said,  in 
three  weeks.  Howard's  errand  of  mercy  seemed  to 
raise  him  above  all  hesitancy  and  made  him  a  clear  will 
and  a  pHre  force.  With  him  to  judge,  to  decide,  and  to 
do  were  indissolubly  bound  together.  In  like  manner 
the  simple  greatness  of  his  aim  and  effort  has  erected 
a  once  obscure  evangelist  into  a  national  force.  These 
noble  master  purposes  overmaster  human  infirmities. 
Such  aims  and  enterprises  surmount  hindrances,  and 
are  the  omen  of  success.  When  John  Knox  could 
pray,  "  Lord,  give  me  Scotland  or  I  die,'*  God  gave  him 
Scotland.  When  Luther,  warm  in  his  great  work, 
could  say,  "  I  would  go  to  Leipsic  if  I  had  business 
there,  if  it  rained  Duke  Georges  nine  days  running," 
the  Reformation  was  born ;  it  made  no  difference 
whether  it  rained  Duke  Georges  nine  days  or  Charles 
V  forty  years,  striving  against  him  all  the  while. 
And  how  many  a  man  in  private  life  has  quietly  grown 
into  a  steady  power  by  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
heart  and  life  and  the  magnitude  of  his  purposes! 
Draw  out  a  rich  man  in  noble  benefactions,  and  you  do 
him  more  good  than  even  the  cause  he  helps ;  and  how 
many  a  man  has  been  led  by  his  very  benefactions 
towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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Just  SO  the  strongest  church  is  the  most  magnani- 
mous church.  Christ  struck  this  chord  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  reverberates  down  the  centuries.  He  did 
not  say  to  the  Twelve,  Look  well  to  your  own  things 
first ;  then  take  care  of  Jerusalem ;  afterwards  attend 
to  Judaea ;  then  think,  perhaps,  of  Palestine,  and  pause 
there.  No ;  he  rolled  up  the  great  globe,  as  it  were, 
and  laid  it  right  on  their  hearts.  He  brought  the 
whole  race  to  pull  at  their  heartstrings  :  "  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
And  so  "  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where," 
and  with  such  power  as  has  never  been  equaled ;  for 
every  personal  interest  was  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
end  and  aim  as  they  moved  on,  holding  Christ  in  the 
heart  and  God  by  the  hand. 

Strong  ever  in  unselfishness !  And  thus  the  mission- 
ary spirit,  in  the  broad  sense,  is  the  test  of  the  power 
of  Christ's  Church.  If  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  its  ther- 
mometer, the  state  of  the  missionary  feeling  is  its 
barometer,  telling  of  the  density  or  the  levity  of  the 
air  it  breathes.  Thus,  in  imitation  of  the  Master,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  wisest  guides  and  almoners 
of  bounty  in  his  kingdom  to  encourage  no  body  of  be- 
lievers, however  feeble,  to  concentrate  all  its  energies  at 
home ;  but  they  urge  that  the  church  that  is  in  part 
supported  itself  by  charity  shall  bear  its  part  in  the 
great  charities  of  the  age.  It  is  the  chief  hope  of  life 
and  power  in  store.  Not  seldom  has  such  a  starving 
association,  whose  workings  and  plannings  and  contri- 
butions, if  not   its   prayings,  were   tied   up   to   itself, 
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Struck  off  into  independence  when  it  has  struck  out  for 
other  objects.  I  have  known  a  poor  city  church  that 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  all  charitable  appeals  be- 
cause it  was  so  poor,  with  difficufty  procured  its  tran- 
sient pulpit  supplies,  took  its  weekly  collection  for  its 
current  expenses,  and  in  its  Ladies'  Circle  with  needle 
and  thread  mostly  sewed  up  its  sympathies  at  home  — 
I  have  known  such  a  church  spring  into  strength  when 
it  heard  Christ  say,  "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,'*  and  it 
stretched  it  forth  whole  ;  when  its  members  had  learned 
to  put  God's  cause  above  all  private  interests  and  to 
open  their  ears  to  the  calls  of  the  great  multitude 
poorer  than  they,  when  some  of  them  even  mortgaged 
their  own  houses  to  build  God's  house,  and  all  sprang 
to  the  work  of  beneficence  in  every  available  form  — 
then  came  the  era  of  strength,  deliverance,  growth. 
Strong,  because  there  was  in  it  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Him  who  gave  himself  for  the  world.  And  any  body 
of  so-called  Christians  that  becomes  chiefly  intent  on 
its  own  comfort  and  greatness  and  glory,  on  its  fashion, 
its  architecture,  its  style,  its  artistic  arrangements  and 
performances,  its  magnitude  of  numbers,  or  whatever 
else  of  the  kind,  that  church,  though  it  contained  a 
thousand  members,  and  every  member  a  millionaire, 
would  be  poor  and  weak ;  for  it  would  have  forgotten 
the  first  principles  of  its  mission  and  its  power.  And 
when  from  these  semblances  of  Christian  life  we  look 
forth  and  view  that  type  of  thought  and  character 
which  sets  itself  in  deliberate  antagonism  to  the  great 
verities  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  nothing  could  more 
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efiEectually  show  its  dreary  and  ignoble  nature,  whatever 
its  specious  glow  and  foamy  sparkle,  than  its  utter 
dearth  of  any  beneficent  enterprise  to  gladden  the  sor- 
row or  remove  the  moral  degradation  of  one  dark  spot 
on  the  wide  earth.  For  any  fruitage  of  spiritual  bless- 
ing to  the  degraded  nations,  or  even  of  spiritual  help 
and  hope  to  fallen  individuals,  its  whole  history  has 
been  one  interminable  moral  Sahara;  and  by  this 
token,  if  no  other,  it  stands  known  and  condemned. 
All  the  benign  movements  which  tend  to  illuminate  the 
darkness  and  lift  the  heavy  burdens  of  fallen  races  and 
men  have  been  fed  by  the  thoughts  and  themes  of  God 
in  his  glory,  of  Christ  and  his  work. 

Here  then  we  see,  first,  the  remedy  for  our  human 
infirmities,  and  the  secret  of  growth.  It  is  found  in 
inspiring  affinities  and  upward  aspirations.  We  grow, 
not  negatively  but  positively,  by  the  force  of  an  inner 
heaving  life ;  a  life  that  will  itself  close  up  the  wounds 
and  slough  off  the  excrescences  of  our  sin.  How  much 
idle  breath  is  expended  in  mere  fault-finding  with  chil- 
dren ;  how  much  baffled  effort  put  forth  by  men  in  the 
purely  negative  struggle  to  break  off  their  own  faults ! 
The  child  will  never  be  cured  by  carping,  but  by  cheer- 
ing. The  man  will  never  starve  out  his  vices,  except 
as  he  feeds  up  his  virtues.  We  must  be  drawn  from 
above,  not  pushed  from  below  ;  drawn  by  "  the  cords  of 
love  and  the  bands  of  a  man.**  We  want  the  inbreath- 
ing of  a  vital  power  tending  evermore  upward.  What 
volumes  lie  wrapped  up  in  that  phrase,  **  the  expulsive 
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power  of  a  great  affection  "  !  When  some  thoroughly 
magnanimous  purpose  takes  possession  of  a  man,  how 
often  it  steadily  purges  away  the  meaner  qualities  of 
his  character !  How  it  makes  the  boy  a  man,  and  the 
girl  a  woman,  and  steadies  them  in  all  the  whirl  and 
giddiness  of  youth!  And  when  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
with  all  its  high  motives,  enters  a  soul  and  takes  pos- 
session, what  a  legion  of  devils  it  can  cast  out !  The 
distance  between  the  crabbedness  of  Jacob's  youth  and 
the  serene  beauty  of  his  old  age,  between  Saul  and 
Paul,  between  Kapiolani  sunning  herself  all  day  naked 
on  the  beach  of  Hawaii  and  Kapiolani  transfigured 
and  toiling  with  womanly  dignify  and  power  all  the 
remainder  of  her  life  for  every  good  and  noble  thing  — 
how  infinite !     And  what  made  it  ? 

We  see,  further,  the  remedy  for  our  human  littleness. 
It  is  found  in  binding  fast  these  little  lives  to  the 
things  that  are  great  and  good,  that  we  may  share  all 
that  greatness  and  goodness.  In  this  Babel  of  a  world 
how  small  are  we !  In  this  great  onflow  of  time,  how 
our  life  dies  out  like  a  ripple  on  the  Mississippi !  Ages 
ago  the  psalmist  had  the  same  thought  when  he  ex- 
claimed: "What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 
But  he  learned  to  answer  his  own  questioning:  "Thou 
hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour."  Yea,  there  are 
alliances  which  carry  us  higher  than  the  angels,  in- 
fluences in  our  power  as  deathless  as  the  life  of  God. 
When  a  woman  ceases  to  be  heir  and  successor  of  a 
dead  silkworm  and  keeper  of  crystals  of  carbon,  and 
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diffuses  heaven-kindled  warmth  and  brightness  and 
blessedness  through  the  home  and  through  all  social 
life,  so  that  Quincy  Adams  feels  for  fourscore  years  the 
hand  of  his  praying  mother  on  his  head,  or  Neander 
labors  grandly  on  under  the  watchful  care  of  a  sister's 
love,  or  Ann  Haseltine  not  only  lives  on  in  her  hus- 
band's adamantine  toils,  but  transmits  the  memory  of 
all  her  queenly  qualities  to  the  daughters  of  the  future, 
this  indeed  weds  mortality  to  eternity,  earth  to  heaven. 
When  the  man  ceases  to  live  as  the  highest,  or  the 
lowest,  of  the  animals,  or  to  fulfill  the  function  of  the 
chilled-iron  safe  whose  combination  lock  death  will  force 
open ;  when  he  lives  to  bless  his  fellow  men  and  honor 
his  God  with  all  disinterested  labors,  kind  offices,  and 
kindly  affections ;  when  in  private  life  Harlan  Page  and 
Hedley  Vicars  draw  men  upward  and  Godward,  or  Bun- 
sen  and  Wilberforce  give  talent  and  culture  to  the 
establishment  of  truth  and  righteousness,  or  when  the 
Phillipses  and  their  kindred  spirits  and  successors 
devote  the  mighty  power  of  wealth  to  the  transmission 
of  hallowed  and  benign  influences  that  work  on  when 
the  body  crumbles  to  dust,  —  and  all  for  Christ's  sake, 
—  this  is  indeed  to  magnify  and  multiply  our  little  life; 
and  so  "as  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  "  go  to  "  God 
who  is  our  home." 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  You 
have  reached  the  point  where  ponderings  and  question- 
ings press  heavily  on  many  of  your  minds.  It  is  a 
sober  time  when  a  man  passes  from  the  state  of  pupil- 
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age  to  that  of  entire  self-dependence  and  responsibility ; 
when  the  wide  world  opens  before  him  with  its  bound- 
less horizon,  and  from  its  infinite  possibilities  he  is  to 
choose  once  for  all  his  unknown  path.  We  know  it,  for 
we  have  passed  through  it,  and  felt,  mingling  with  the 
excitement  and  the  hope,  the  solicitudes  also  that  will 
come  at  times  in  view  of  the  solitary  struggle.  The 
question  now  lies  before  you,  and  each  of  you,  whether 
your  departure  hence  shall  be  a  going  up  or  a  coming 
down.  And  that  hinges  on  the  further  question,  with 
what  agencies  you  cast  in  your  lot ;  whether  or  not 
your  lives  are  identified  with  what  is  good  and  lovely 
and  true  and  holy.  Choose  then  your  position  on  the 
side  of  every  righteous  cause,  of  every  high  principle, 
of  every  right  measure,  of  every  benign  enterprise. 
Calmly  and  firmly  maintain  your  loyalty  to  these  things 
without  fear  or  anxiety.  Standing  on  the  height  where 
the  old  patriot  stood,  you  may  say  to  each  baser  appeal, 
each  paltry  ambition,  each  seductive  snare,  and  each 
petty  strife,  "  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot 
come  down  to  you."  You  need  not  much  concern 
yourselves  then  for  your  position  or  estimation.  They 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  You  will  find  your  level. 
You  shall  reap  as  you  sow.  No  one  can  greatly  harm 
you  but  yourself.  He  that  is  intangible  shall  be  intact. 
Nehemiah  grandly  reared  his  massive  wall ;  Sanballat 
and  Geshem  gnashed  their  teeth  and  passed  away. 

Make  your  whole  life  a  good  work.  Let  every  legiti- 
mate joy  and  pleasure  find  a  place  therein,  but  let  all 
be  chastened  by  the  deep  undertone  of  sober  earnest. 
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Above  all,  rouse  yourselves  to  the  noble  ambition  of 
doing  good,  and  reap  the  blessedness  of  being  a  bless- 
ing. Lift  your  eyes  to  the  height  of  the  occasions  and 
the  breadth  of  the  opportunities  in  these  stirring  times. 
In  your  riches  of  ability  or  influence  or  wealth,  learn 
the  privilege  of  laying  largely  on  the  altar  of  Christ ; 
or  in  your  poverty  of  all  these,  bestow  like  one  who 
gave  more  than  they  all,  because  she  gave  from  the  full 
heart.  So  may  your  lives  flow  happily  along.  Return 
hither  from  time  to  time,  three,  or  ten,  or  thirty,  or  fifty 
years  hence,  able  to  say :  "  I  have  been  doing  a  great 
work  and  have  not  come  down  "  ;  or,  perchance,  before 
that  time  stand  before  the  throne  of  God  saying,  "I 
have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,   JUNE  ao,  1880. 
Prove  all  things ;  hold  fiut  that  which  is  good.  —  i  THESSALONI ans  5 :  az. 

'T'O  "  prove  "  is  here,  as  often,  to  put  to  the  proof,  to 
test  Thus  "I  go  to  prove  them"  ;  "believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  prove  the  spirits."*  The  injunction  of 
the  text  is  a  word  for  the  times,  as  well  as  for  all  times. 
It  presents  to  us  the  liberty,  "  all  things,"  the  obliga- 
tion, "  prove,"  the  condition,  "  hold  fast,"  the  legitimate 
issue,  "  that  which  is  good,"  of  putting  things  to  the 
proof. 

I.  The  liberty  of  putting  to  the  proof.  It  is  uni- 
versal. "  Prove  all  things  "  is  the  word.  We  live  in 
an  open  world.  There  is  no  Bluebeard's  chamber  in 
God's  universe.  As  divine  Providence  says,  "  What 
will  you  have?  pay  for  it  and  take  it,"  so  it  adds: 
"  What  will  you  know  ?  search  for  it  and  find  it."  For 
thousands  of  years  God's  book  of  Nature  has  been 
waiting  with  her  pages  wide  open,  saying,  "  Come  and 
see."  She  said  it  to  those  who  having  eyes  saw  not ; 
who  would  see  neither  how  the  fire  burned  nor  how  the 
dewdrop  formed,  that  the  glacier  crept  or  that  the 
great  earth  dashed  along.  But  when  the  seer  came, 
a  Priestley,  a  Wells,  a  Tyndall,  or  a  Copernicus,  she 
frankly  told  him  her  open  secret.  From  her  own 
resources  she  has  even  lent  him  the  possible  combina- 
tion whereby  he  could  vastly  supplement    the  narrow 
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limit  of  his  imperfect  senses,  and  has  kindly  set  such 
a  mark  on  the  elements  themselves  that  he  may  recog- 
nize by  its  own  distinctive  lines  the  hydrogen  of  the 
distant  star. 

Nature  lures  us  on  to  the  investigation  by  the  mar- 
velous order  that  makes  investigation  possible.  It 
offers  itself  as  no  chaos  but  a  cosmos.  The  reign  of 
chance  or  disorder  would  make  rational  inquiry  useless 
and  science  hopeless.  But  now  rational  system  reigns 
through  the  universe,  and  on  that  supposition  and  that 
fact  alone  science  takes  her  stand.  The  mind  that 
feels  and  gropes  its  way  along  the  line  of  inquiry  is 
but  feebly  following  the  lead  of  the  vaster  Mind  that 
made  and  arranged  it  all ;  and  every  successful  struggle 
of  the  finite  spirit  to  seize  the  clew  is  evidence  of 
the  infinite  Spirit  whose  mighty  thought  it  disentangles 
and  faintly  apprehends.  Rational  science  of  the  crea- 
tion were  a  chimera  but  for  a  rationally  framed  crea- 
tion. Man  stammeringly  spells  out  the  ancient  record 
of  God.  His  only  obstacles  are  his  own  indifference, 
indolence,  haste,  and  presumption. 

In  like  manner  God's  Book  and  all  its  contents  are 
open  to  fair  and  honest  investigation.  It  is  not  only 
open,  it  is  exposed.  Its  utterances  through  the  centu- 
ries lie  along  conterminous  with  the  lines  of  secular 
history,  physical  research,  and  metaphysical  and  moral 
science.  God  himself  claims  supreme  love  on  the 
ground  that  he  deserves  it.  No  man's  heart  ever  sub- 
mitted to  God  but  his  reason  and  conscience  had 
submitted  first.     Abraham  was  suffered  reverently  to 
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ask :  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  ** 
God  says:  "Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together." 
Christ  answered  the  inquirer:  "Come and  see,"  and  the 
disciple  next  day  told  the  doubter  also :  **  Come  and  see." 
Christ's  reply  to  John's  disciples  was :  •*  Go  .  .  .  and 
tell  John  the  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see"  ;  and  to 
his  enemies  he  frankly  said  :  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of 
my  Father,  believe  me  not "  ;  and  again,  "  If  I  had  not 
done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin."  He  once  even  condescended  to 
submit  his  person  — the  spear  wound  and  the  nail  prints 
—  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  moody  follower ;  although  I 
have  always  persuaded  myself  that  the  disciple  did  not 
subject  him  to  the  useless  indignity. 

It  has  always  been  true  that  **  the  entrance  of  his 
word  giveth  light,"  intellectual  as  well  as  moral.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  to  the  top,  it  has  been  a  stimu- 
lant of  active  thought.  Scores  of  races  owe  their 
illumination  and  their  whole  literature  to  the  mission- 
ary of  the  cross,  and  many  more  than  a  hundred 
languages  have  been  first  reduced  to  writing  to  convey 
the  word  of  God.  In  the  gardens  of  Christianity  not 
only  have  the  Highest  forms  of  thought  been  quickened 
to  life  and  kept  in  bloom,  but  in  its  peaceful  bowers 
alone  has  science  achieved  its  modern  triumphs.  The 
sunlight  it  radiates  on  every  hand  becomes  in  due  time 
so  surely  and  so  widely  diffused  that  all  attempts, 
whether  of  king  or  pope  or  people,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
cess at  some  given  point  have  been  in  vain.  Yet  the 
real  martyrs   of  science   have   been   few   indeed.     All 
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that  you  know  who  have  been  persecuted  by  bigoted 
religionists  solely  for  their  discoveries  you  can  probably 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

No  doubt  good  men  have  been  timid  enough  to 
dread  investigation  of  sacred  things ;  but  if  they  were 
also  wise  and  strong,  it  was  not  done  in  their  wisdom 
and  strength.  Perhaps  they  sometimes  have  had  this 
excuse,  that  their  sacred  things  were  handled  with 
superfluous  roughness  and  insolence.  But  he  who  is 
well  grounded  in  his  faith  will  say,  these  two  records 
are  from  the  same  hand.  The  God  of  nature  is  the 
God  of  the  Word.  I  fear  no  conflict.  The  warfare 
cannot  be  between  science  and  the  Bible,  but  may  be 
between  sciolists  and  bigots.  Explore  as  you  please, 
the  nearest  mote  and  the  farthest  star.  Search  the 
sources  of  life  or  read  the  records  of  the  past.  Delve 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Ransack  its  caverns  and 
its  lakes.  Upturn  its  ruins.  Cross-question  its  dia- 
lects. Unlock  its  hieroglyphics.  Grapple,  if  you  can, 
with  the  infinite  and  the  infinitesimal.  Come  on  with 
telescope  and  microscope  and  spectroscope,  with  rock 
hammer  and  deep-sea  dredge,  with  probe  and  scalpel, 
with  battery,  reagent,  and  crucible;  and  whatsoever 
you  shall  fairly  show  in  heaven,  earth,  or  sea,  that  will 
we  cheerfully  accept.  Show,  if  you  can,  that  the 
human  race  has  lived  millions  of  years  on  this  globe ; 
that  man  is  a  child  of  the  pithecanthropos  at  the  first 
remove  and  of  a  monera  at  the  twenty-first ;  that  the 
whole  animal  world  sprang  from  Bathybius,  your  pri- 
meval sea-slime ;   that   dead   matter  is   endowed  with 
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the  power  of  life  and  thought,  so  that  the  genius  of 
Raphael  and  of  Shakespeare  lay  "  latent  and  potential " 
in  the  primitive  "cosmic  gas"  and  "fiery  cloud"  ;  that 
there  is  but  one  ultimate  element  of  matter,  and  but 
one  ultimate  kind  of  force,  and  indefinite  dimensions 
of  space ;  only  prove  it  all,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
accept  it.  So  also  with  the  Scriptures  and  their  sev- 
eral contents.  Ithuriers  spear  is  in  your  hand,  and  the 
range  of  paradise  lies  before  you.  Walk  where  you 
please,  touch  what  you  will,  and  spear  if  you  must. 
But  assuredly  no  right-hearted  man  will  treat  with 
flippancy  or  insolence  those  grand  forces  that  have 
prompted  and  guided  the  great  company  of  the  world's 
benefactors,  or  the  spiritual  nutriment  that  has  fed  and 
rejoiced  the  goodly  throng  with  their  faces  manifestly 
set  toward  heaven ;  and  no  right-minded  man  will  fail 
to  see  that  these  things  carry  with  them  a  vast  moral 
presumption.  Yet  these  are  all  open  to  be  interro- 
gated anew  by  each  successive  generation  and  each 
individual  soul.  Only  let  it  be  wisely  and  fairly  and 
thoroughly  —  yes,  thoroughly  —  done. 

For  with  right  comes  responsibility,  with  liberty 
obligation.  And  we  not  only  have  the  permission,  but 
there  is  laid  on  us  — 

II.  The  duty  to  put  all  things  to  the  proof ;  to 
probe  them  to  the  bottom,  to  test  them  thoroughly.  No 
shallow  pretensions,  no  hasty  presumptions  or  precipitate 
conclusions ;  no  capricious  reversals  of  time-honored  and 
world-tested  principles  in  deference  to  some  bold  and 
baseless  speculation,  some  flashy  fashion  of  thought. 
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Here  we  take  our  stand.  We  mount  guard  by  the 
old  citadel  where  are  stored  the  world's  historic  treas- 
ures of  goodness,  purity,  and  truth,  and  demand  the 
countersign.  Make  good  your  claims,  say  we,  before 
you  ask  admittance.  And  this  is  what  many  a  modern 
philosopher  least  desires.  He  forestalls  complete  in- 
vestigation. He  carries  the  unskillful  by  storm.  He 
asks  men  to  take  his  hypothesis  for  proved  fact.  He 
demands  permission  to  walk  through  our  fair  hereditary 
domain,  our  Holy  Land,  saying,  "  I  take  away  the  old 
stone  landmarks  and  you  can  be  guided  by  my  beautiful 
will-o'-the-wisp." 

The  realm  of  thought,  especially  moral  and  theo- 
logical thought,  is  overrun  with  speculations  and  fore- 
gone conclusions.  A  daring  theory  is  a  more  showy 
thing  than  a  sober  fact.  Your  balloon  that  floats  up 
in  the  air  draws  all  eyes  away  from  the  solid  earth  ; 
the  one  a  pellicle  of  gas,  the  other  the  home  of  all 
living  things.  Equally  prevalent  is  bold  assertion  and 
denial.  Men  tell  what  must  be  and  what  cannot  be  ; 
what  God  never  has  done  and  never  will  do,  and  what 
he  must  do  and  will  do. 

And  as  to  the  nature  of  valid  and  invalid  evidence, 
what  confusions  are  abroad !  We  seem  drifting  in  some 
quarters  toward  the  notion  that  not  much  is  known 
except  what  has  been  seen  through  a  lens,  dissected 
by  a  surgeon's  knife,  or  tested  by  a  reagent  or  a  blow- 
pipe, or  by  some  criterion  as  narrow;  as  though  the 
interior,  the  spiritual  facts  of  my  being  were  not  the 
most  ultimate  and  peremptory  of  all  my  knowledges! 
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It  is  also  true  that  a  multitude  of  facts  to  which  so- 
called  scientific  tests  cannot  be  applied  are  quite  as 
certain  as  those  to  which  they  can.  That  there  is  such 
a  city  as  Peking,  though  I  never  saw  it  or  conversed 
with  any  one  who  has  seen  it,  and  that  there  was 
such  a  man  as  Alexander  the  Great,  though  he  died 
twenty-two  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  as  well  assured 
as  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  I  could 
stake  anything  on  those  facts.  And  of  the  great  facts 
of  my  inner  experience  am  I  not  quite  as  certain, 
to  say  the  least,  as  of  the  existence  of  the  man  who 
denies  them } 

Observe  too  how  tenuous  often  is  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  what  men  call  knowledge  and  faith  —  that 
knowledge  being  so  largely  but  faith,  while  our  Chris- 
tian faith  so  easily  and  constantly  becomes  experienced 
fact,  immediate  knowledge.  Consider  for  a  moment 
how  much  of  our  knowledge  and  our  science  is  to  each 
man  but  simple  and  unverifiable  testimony ;  how  much 
that  perhaps  could  be,  never  is,  verified  ;  how  much  is 
but  inference  and  hypothesis ;  and  how  in  the  last 
analysis  the  basis  of  it  all  is  faith,  confidence  in  our 
faculties,  that  they  do  not  deceive  us.  There  must 
be  faith,  almost  boundless,  in  other  men's  senses  and 
testimony.  How  little  that  the  most  learned  man 
thinks  he  knows  has  he  verified  for  himself !  He  takes 
it  on  trust,  and  that  not  always  especially  select.  I 
observe,  for  example,  that  a  very  famous  writer  in  a 
famous  scientific  book  rests  his  case  on  the  statements 
of   at   least  four   hundred  and  forty  different   writers 
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testifying  not  to  the  same,  but  mostly  to  separate,  facts. 
It  certainly  is  a  robust  faith  that  boldly  relies  on  all 
these  various  known  and  unknown  persons.  What  do 
most  of  us  who  are  called  educated  men  know  directly 
about  such  things  as  the  photosphere  of  the  sun  or 
about  the  planet  Neptune }  I  know  immeasurably 
better  what  Christ's  gospel  has  done  for  myself  and  my 
fellow  men.     I  believe  in  Neptune ;  I  know  the  gospel. 

When  I  look  forth  and  see  what  theories  of  nature 
have  been  demolished  within  a  century  and  what  radical 
questions  are  still  looming  up  on  the  horizon,  one  is 
almost  ready  to  ask  with  the  old  philosophers,  "  Do  all 
things  flow }  "  In  strong  contrast  stands  the  firm  and 
quiet  hope,  the  foundation  of  which  is  in  the  humblest 
breast  and  cannot  be  shaken  while  God  is  there.  I 
remember  how  an  able  skeptic  harangued  a  crowd  from 
the  steps  of  a  city  courthouse  and  how,  when  he  had 
finished,  they  shouted  to  a  humble  evangelist  who  was 
present,  then  an  almost  unknown  man :  "  Up  and  an- 
swer him  ! "  "I  have  not  time  to  go  into  all  that  matter 
if  I  could,"  was  his  quiet  reply,  "  but  I  will  do  this,  my 
friends :  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  my 
soul."  And  when  he  had  told  the  simple  story  he 
needed  no  other  argument.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
the  fundamental  verities  of  religion  are  verifiable  by 
any  and  every  man,  while  even  the  great  facts  of  sci- 
ence are  not  all  verifiable  by  any  one  man  whatever. 
Put  it  to  the  proof. 

A  similar  error  that  needs  continually  to  be  probed 
is  when  men  speak  of  laws  of  nature  as  accounting  for 
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certain  facts  and  phenomena,  and  forget  that  all  law  is  a 
dead  thing  except  aS  made  and  enforced  by  a  power  behind. 
A  law  of  nature  is  but  a  mode  or  method  in  which  some 
power  acts.  What  is  that  power  behind .?  —  that  is 
always  the  question.  Yet  this  barren  word  "  law " 
seems  to  be  the  unknown  god  which  some  men  worship. 
Another  idol,  more  popular,  equally  needing  to  be 
tested  because  quite  as  hollow,  as  held  by  some,  but 
not  by  ally  is  evolution.  If  this  be  held  only  as  the 
mode  in  which  the  Creator  has  gradually  wrought  the 
system  of  the  world  and  of  life,  not  immediately,  but 
mediately,  it  is  surely  harmless ;  only  we  may  demand 
the  actual  proof.  But  when  a  man  answers  the  ques- 
tion of  absolute  origin  by  saying  that  all  beings  were 
evolved  from  lower  forms  he  tells  me  nothing  of  origin 
but  only  of  method.  What  is  the  force  back  of  this 
method  of  working  hidden  by  your  empty  word } 
These  marvelous  qualities  and  faculties,  these  wonder- 
ful adjustments  and  harmonies  —  whether  made  at  a 
stroke  or  opened  out  through  the  ages  —  I  ask  who 
made  them,  not  how,  nor  how  long.  Thus  I  gaze  on 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Cologne  and  I  ask  who 
designed  and  built  it.  You.  answer  me.  It  took  six 
hundred  years  and  many  stages  of  progress.  Out  upon 
you,  trifler!  I  tell  you  it  was  a  surpassing  genius 
devised  that  finest  Gothic  building  in  the  world,  none 
the  less  so  though  it  took  six  hundred  years  to  carry 
out  the  design,  and  the  dull  workmen  have  forgotten 
his  very  name.  Who  built  it,  I  ask  you,  tell  me,  who  } 
And  you  answer  me  again,  Six  hundred  years  and  many 
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Stages  of  labor.  You  remind  me  of  Wordsworth's 
Johnny  Foy.  When  men  under  the  cover  of  a  word  en- 
deavor to  hide  the  mighty  wisdom,  skill,  and  power  that 
have  exerted  and  asserted  themselves  in  all  this  infinite 
complexus  of  contrivances  and  correspondences,  con- 
necting each  with  each  and  everything  with  all,  till  the 
little  dimmest  telescopic  star  stands  related  to  my  eye, 
and  that  to  all  the  activities  of  my  frame  and  the  emo- 
tions of  my  soul  as  well  as  to  the  whole  outer  world, 
they  abdicate,  so  far  forth,  the  throne  of  rational 
thought. 

But  for  its  tendencies  and  applications  one  might 
smile  at  the  notion  sometimes  advanced  in  this  con- 
nection, which  would  annihilate  the  dividing  line 
between  the  man  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  the 
animal,  asserting  a  natural  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  Without  entering  on  the  deeper  defects  and 
insuperable  difficulties  of  the  notion  and  the  absence 
of  actual  evidence,  one  or  two  facts  are  level  to  the 
lowest  apprehension.  One  is  that  from  his  earliest 
appearance  and  faintest  traces  upon  earth  man  enters 
as  a  tnafii  with  his  weapons,  implements,  and  orna- 
ments, master  of  the  brute  creation.  Another,  that  in 
all  his  subsequent  wanderings  his  pet  animals  have 
followed  him,  watched  him,  and  shared  his  companion- 
ship and  teachings  for  thousands  of  years,  with  greater 
strength  and  keener  senses;  yet  never  in  their  com- 
panionship or  their  freedom  making  an  implement, 
using  a  weapon,  or  uttering  a  connected  proposition. 
Nothing  through  the  ages   can   make  the  brute  less 
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essentially  a  brute.  The  dog  indefinitely  changes  his 
structure,  but  in  his  function  he  is  everywhere  unmis- 
takably a  dog.  Yet  here  is  a  being  in  human  form 
indeed,  but  deaf  and  dumb,  sightless,  destitute  of  smell, 
and  almost  of  taste,  shut  up,  and,  as  it  were,  fast  locked 
out  from  the  outer  world  and  from  her  fellow  beings. 
But  oh  !  wonder  of  wonders  !  by  a  series  of  intellectual 
bounds  she  learns  to  converse,  to  read  and  write,  to 
compute,  —  acquiring  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  —  to 
investigate,  and  gradually  to  use  the  abstract  terms  of 
the  language  and  to  deal  with  the  highest  human  themes. 
Thought  after  thought  flashes  up  in  that  corporeal 
prison  house,  illuminating  its  recesses  within,  and 
beaming  from  her  face  without,  till  at  length  she  says 
to  her  teacher :  "  Man  has  made  houses  and  vessels, 
but  who  made  the  land  and  the  sea  ? "  And  when  the 
answer  came,  "  God  made  all  things,"  what  a  commo- 
tion rose  in  that  pent-up  soul !  —  thought  crowding  upon 
thought  and  question  piled  upon  question  :  "  Where  is 
God }  *'  '*  What  is  the  soul }  **  absorbing  the  time  of  her 
daily  lessons  and  intruding  into  her  walks  and  talks, 
till  mind  and  heart  found  rest  in  all  the  hope  and  trust 
of  an  earnest  and  intelligent  piety,  brightening  her  dark- 
ened life  and  saddened  lot. 

Now  one  obvious  effect,  if  not  aim,  of  the  confu- 
sions to  which  we  have  alluded  is  at  least  in  some 
quarters  to  confound  moral  distinctions  and  obliga- 
tions. Right  and  wrong  are  made  factitious  things. 
The  highest  relationships  are  shaken  by  the  denial  of 
their  sanctity.     Human  life  and  hope  are  cheapened  by 
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the  alleged  meanness  of  human  origin.  The  grandeur 
of  human  destiny  is  darkened  by  the  eclipse  of  the 
future.  Free  will  has  been  openly  denied,  and  the  great 
God  dethroned.  When  such  assertions  and  denials  are 
brought  to  the  test,  however,  "we  find  that  before  men 
can  put  in  practice  these  extreme  fanaticisms,  the  good 
providence  of  God  fortunately  puts  on  the  chain  and  the 
clog.  Society  is  compelled  to  trample  many  of  these 
follies  under  foot.  It  cannot  even  parley  with  them. 
Human  freedom  must  be  asserted  at  all  hazards  ;  human 
rights  defended  at  whatever  cost ;  human  obligations 
enforced,  and  the  great  human  relationships  main- 
tained though  the  heavens  fall.  Man's  life,  whatever 
his  pedigree,  must  be  held  sacred.  Society  cannot  be 
held  together  under  the  abrogation  of  the  decalogue ; 
the  court  needs  God  for  the  solemnity  of  the  oath,  and 
the  criminal  is  often  overshadowed  by  a  terror  more 
appalling  than  an  instant's  pain  of  the  nerves.  When 
man,  whether  or  not  under  pretense  that  he  has  come 
from  the  brute,  would  sink  to  the  level  of  a  brute, 
God's  providence  vetoes  the  movement  with  its  "  ever- 
lasting No." 

III.  But  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  we 
have  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  putting  all  things  to 
the  proof  is  that  we  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

This  proposition  but  brings  us  face  to  face  with  first 
principles.  We  are  not  to  be  forever  filling  the  same 
leaky  vessel.  We  are  not  to  be  always  proving,  but  to 
have  some  things  proved  and  settled,  firm  and  fast. 
It   is  the  necessity   of    thought  and   knowledge.     In 
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reaching  to  the  unknown  we  must  begin  from  the  known. 
If  nothing  were  settled,  nothing  could  be  settled, 
or  unsettled.  Holding  fast  is  not  only  the  starting 
point,  but  the  goal  of  all  investigation,  truth  certainly 
attained  and  firmly  held,  on  which  mind  and  heart  and 
life  may  rest.  We  reach  out  for  something  which  we 
may  grasp  and  cling  to.  This  it  is  which  alone  justi- 
fies the  expenditure  of  time  and  treasure,  and  some- 
times of  life,  in  the  struggle,  and  vindicates  the  real 
martyrs  of  science. 

Such  again  is  the  laW  of  our  nature.  It  is  the 
solemn  prerogative  of  humanity  that  it  cannot  excuse 
itself  from  cleaving  to  the  right  and  the  good,  once 
thoroughly  apprehended.  From  Galileo  recanting  in 
sackcloth  we  hide  our  faces,  and  Socrates  with  the 
hemlock  receives  the  suffrages  of  the  race.  There  is 
scarcely  a  greater  curse  to  humanity  or  a  more  lawless 
brigand  in  the  realm  of  thought  than  he  who,  with 
brilliaat  powers  and  restless  activity,  spends  his  whole 
force  of  intellect  in  loosening  the  foundations  and  never 
laying  a  solid  stone. 

Do  you  ask  me  what  is  good  ?  I  answer  in  general, 
that  code  of  life  and  conduct  which  is  sustained  by 
evidence,  such  evidence  as  forms  the  basis  of  all  wise 
human  action,  especially  when  it  has  been  not  hastily 
but  maturely  adopted,  overriding  objections.  It  is 
good,  not  till  some  passing  cavil  be  raised,  or  some 
novel  theory  thrust .  against  it,  but  till  it  be  fairly 
borne  backward  and  laid  low  by  some  mightier  array 
of  solid  proof.     If,  moreover,  being  experimental,  it  has 
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been  tested  by  a  wide  experience  in  all  ages,  lands,  and 
conditions,  that  surely  is  good.  If,  still  further,  it  be 
something  that  in  all  its  course  has  shown  its  puri- 
fying and  elevating  power;  if  its  individual  trophies 
are  numbered  by  myriads  and  millions,  and  its  benign 
effects  permeate  society ;  if  it  be  such  that  a  full  con- 
formity to  it  would  make  a  pure,  yea,  a  perfect  being 
and  a  perfect  society,  —  that  must  be  good,  supremely 
good.  It  bears  the  image  and  superscription  of  God. 
It  is  bound  up  with  the  transcendent  interests  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  supreme  law  of  our  being,  towering 
over  all  speculations,  difficulties,  or  objections.  In 
spite  of  everything  —  question,  cavil,  temptation  —  we 
are  bound  to  hold  it  fast  with  the  whole  energy  of 
mind  and  heart. 

IV.  The  legitimate  issue,  when  we  have  thus  proved 
and  held  fast,  will  be  "that  which  is  good.'* 

No  doubt  there  will  come  many  a  reversal  of  popular 
opinions  and  current  estimates.  A  good  sifting  leaves 
more  chaff  than  wheat.  There  are  fashions  in  specu- 
lations as  much  as  in  clothes.  A  French  modiste  sets 
the  one,  and  perhaps  a  German  the  other.  The  multi- 
tude follows  its  leader.  But  time  tests  all  things. 
The  speculative  craze  passes  by.  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Hegel,  each  had  his  day  and  his  following.  The 
peculiar  Darwinism  of  Darwin  had  to  be  changed 
before  he  died.  Pessimism  has  charms  for  the  bad, 
and  doubtless  to  the  bad  it  will  go.  What  mountains 
of  hypotheses  are  buried  deeper  than  the  fossils  of 
the  Tertiary  —  extinct  species !     Some  of  them  were 
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deinotheriums,  "  dreadful  beasts,'*  long  ago  stone  dead. 
Others  of  formidable  size,  mastodons  of  speculation, 
perished  in  the  general  freeze.  Clumsy  dodos  flopped 
and  hobbled  round  the  old  Dutch  navigators,  and  great 
auks  of  science  flew  away  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Doubtless  there  are  plenty  more  to  follow  the  trail  of 
the  departing  buffalo.  And  how  the  latest  form  of 
speculation  commonly  splits  into  schools!  Yet  all 
these  testings  of  error  bring  us  nearer  to  the  truth. 

For  amid  all  the  risings  and  the  fallings,  the  comings 
and  the  goings  in  the  empire  of  thought,  there  is  one 
thing  that  stands  the  test,  that  holds  fast  on  its  way, 
and  is  to  be  held  fast  to  the  end:  "good"  in  every 
way,  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  the  ages,  tested  by 
the  experience  of  the  world,  purifying  and  ennobling 
wherever  it  has  gone.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  it  is.  On 
the  open  plane  of  evidence  it  has  stood  the  test  of  nigh 
two  thousand  years,  under  every  conceivable  form  of 
attack,  from  the  great  concentering  batteries  of  the 
heaviest  ordnance  down  to  the  sword  and  spear,  the 
hand  grenade,  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  It 
stands  unshaken.  Its  multitudinous  spires,  pointing 
upward  to  their  origin,  are  steadily  belting  the  earth, 
and  its  facts  and  influences  have  become  factors  in 
all  modern  civilization.  The  anti-Christian  lecturer  in 
the  date  of  his  announcements  must  commemorate  the 
birth  year  of  Christ. 

As  matter  of  experiment,  its  witnesses  rise  up 
through  the  ages  past;  they  come  thronging  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  from   the  Malagasy,  the  Choctaw, 
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the  Hawaiian,  in  the  lowest  sphere  of  life,  to  Faraday, 
Miller,  and  Brewster  on  the  heights  of  science.  It 
•can  show  more  trophies  rescued  from  vice  in  a  year 
than  any  other  influence  through  the  annals  of  history  ; 
more  men  lifted  to  the  height  of  generous,  magnan- 
imous, and  thankless  self-abnegation,  a  myriadfold, 
than  all  other  forces  together.  There  is  no  range  of 
thought  or  action  or  life  which  has  not  been  touched 
and  quickened  by  its  li^ht  and  life  giving  power.  What 
it  has  done  for  the  family  and  the  home  and  its  presiding 
genius,  who  needs  to  be  told  again.?  How  piteous  is 
the  protest  of  a  noble  lady  (Mrs.  Lathbury)  against  the 
hardening  effects  of  agnosticism  on  her  sex!  Who 
would  have  for  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  an  open 
repudiator  of  the  gospel  of  Christ }  God  in  mercy 
forbid  !  For  its  effect  on  the  vitality  and  well-being  of 
society  in  its  various  relations,  look  around  on  the 
Christian  Protestant  nations  and  behold  the  monument. 
Where  else  have  scientific  investigations  fully  flour- 
ished ?  And  the  spirit  of  liberty  under  which  all  else 
has  found  shelter,  have  not  Hume  and  Macaulay  and 
Hallam  and  Froude  and  Guizot  told  us  whence  it  came } 
Of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  sound  learning  as 
seen  in  the  origin  of  the  old  universities,  the  modern 
colleges,  and  the  American  free  school  system  —  why 
repeat  the  ofttold  tale.?  When  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  have  grown  and  flourished  in  Christian  states,  who 
is  it  that  by  devoted  lives  of  toil  and  self-denial  have 
conveyed  these,  and  the  comforts  of  living  —  to  say  no 
more  —  to  the  degraded  nations.?     Is  it  your  Mills  and 
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Spencers,  your  Haeckels  and  Bastians,  Tyndalls,  Hux- 
leys,  Cliffords  ?  I  doubt  whether  the  world  can  show  a 
dozen  instances  in  which  the  men  of  this  stamp  have 
lifted  a  finger  in  the  good  work  except  for  pay.  It  has 
been  left  for  the  missionary  of  the  cross  to  carry,  not 
alone  the  gospel,  but  all  good  things  else,  for  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  same  divine  Word  has  furnished  to  man  his 
highest  ideals :  of  the  true  freedom,  consisting  in  the 
fullest  ascendency  of  reason  and  law ;  of  the  true  hero- 
ism, that  conquers  self ;  of  the  true  benevolence,  which 
lives  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  has  filled  the  world 
with  its  fruits.  In  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  I  trace  but  one  charitable  institution  —  though 
there  may  have  been  others — ^"an  orphan  asylum  main- 
tained by  Pliny ;  in  the  one  city  of  London,  years  ago, 
there  could  be  counted  up  three  hundred. 

How  the  brightness  of  the  gospel  spreads  beyond 
the  range  of  spiritual  life  alone,  and  tips  all  things  with 
its  light !  It  has  furnished  the  highest  sphere  of  human 
attainment,  and  even  the  noblest  range  for  human 
genius.  Except  in  sculpture,  high  art  has  reached  the 
goal  chiefly  under  its  inspiration.  What  are  the  themes 
that  have  called  out  the  triumphs  of  the  painters, — 
masterpieces  of  Angelo,  Raphael,  Da  Vinci,  Guido, 
Rubens,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Domenichino,  —  but  sacred 
themes  ;  —  Madonnas,  Magdalens,  prophets,  martyr- 
doms, the  Adoration,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Deposition,  the  Last  Judgment  ?  In  the  realm  of 
music,   what   has   ever   so   profoundly   evoked   human 
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genius,  or  filled  the  human  heart,  as  the  great  oratorios ; 
—  the  Messiah,  the  Creation,  Elijah,  Saul,  Israel  in 
Egypt  ?  And  where  have  been  embodied  the  grandest 
conceptions  of  architecture,  but  in  the  great  cathedrals, 
as  at  Cologne,  Florence,  Milan,  Strasburg,  Rome  ? 

Poetry  has  here  attained  its  noblest  possibilities. 
We  will  say  nothing  now  of  Dante,  Milton,  Spenser, 
Wordsworth,  or  the  hymns  of  the  ages.  Grant  that 
Shakespeare  is  not  a  religious  poet,  and  that  you 
can  scarcely  guess  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
But  it  has  been  well  said  by  Shairp :  "  The  light  by 
which  he  viewed  life  was  the  light  of  Christianity.  The 
shine,  the  shadow,  and  the  color  of  the  moral  world  he 
looked  upon  were  all  caused  or  cast  by  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness."  Were  such  characters  as  Macbeth  or 
Hamlet,  Lear  or  Wolsey,  or  Imogen,  Cordelia,  Ophelia, 
possible  to  iEschylus  in  Athens  1  How  his  Brutus, 
Portia,  and  even  great  Caesar,  swell  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Roman  empire ! 

Here  too  alone  are  found  the  ideals  of  the  perfect 
manhood,  and,  with  whatever  shortcomings,  the  steady 
progress  toward  it.  Count  up  easily  all  the  truly  great 
characters  beyond  the  range  of  revealed  religion.  But 
within  that  range,  where  begin  and  where  end  1  Aban- 
doning all  attempt  to  speak  of  the  gentle  or  noble  or 
heroic  personages  of  the  later  Christianity,  when  we 
turn  to  the  sacred  volume,  and  make  all  deductions  for 
their  faults,  what  colossal  characters  confront  our  eyes ! 
I  see  the  great  Friend  of  God  walk  forth  from  Haran 
and  move  through  Palestine,  mighty  in  his  matchless 
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faith  and  tranquil  power.  I  see  the  faultless  Joseph 
maintain  his  crystalline  purity  at  the  court  of  Egypt, 
and  shed  sunshine  through  his  father's  house.  I  behold 
the  imperishable  Lawgiver  stride  on,  meek,  majestic, 
and  indomitable  through  the  desert,  then  calmly  ascend 
Mount  Pisgah  on  his  path  to  heaven.  The  venerable 
Samuel,  "half  warrior  and  half  sage,"  travels  the  round 
of  the  sacred  places,  beloved  and  honored  of  Israel. 
Elijah,  grand  and  terrible,  confronts  Ahab  alone  in  the 
vineyard  stained  with  Naboth's  blood,  or  wrapped  in  his 
mantle  hurries  on  to  his  ascension,  attended  by  his 
heartbroken  friend  and  bewailed  by  all  good  men. 
Daniel  sheds  the  lustre  of  all  virtue  through  the  reigns 
of  four  monarchs,  and  the  light  of  a  wonderful  example 
down  to  this  day.  Peter  throws  his  whole  fiery  charac- 
ter into  the  Master's  work.  Paul  counts  not  his  life 
dear.  John  lingers  long  on  the  vision,  as  a  golden 
chain  binding  apostolic  times  to  common  life,  and  earth 
to  heaven.  And  behind  them  all  looms  up  that  person- 
age whom  Renan  calls  "  the  incomparable  man,  so  great 
that  no  fault  can  be  found  with  those  who  call  him  God." 
What  figures  are  these — what  ideals — what  inspirations ! 
For,  proceeds  the  same  freethinker,  Jesus  "founded  the 
eternal  religion  of  humanity,  the  fruitful  center  to  which 
mankind  for  ages  were  to  refer  their  joys,  their  hopes, 
their  consolations,  their  motives  to  well-doing." 

Well  spoken.  Frenchman  !  But  what  a  catalogue  — 
"their  joys,  their  hopes,  their  consolations,  their 
motives  to  well-doing  " !  What  more  is  it  possible  to 
say.^     It  is  indeed  the  glory  of  that   gospel   that   it 
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offers  and  applies  all  the  forces  of  the  noblest  character 
and  achievement,  such  as  have  filled  the  world  with 
heroism  and  godlike  magnanimity.  And  as  the  moral 
capacity  and  quality  are  raised  higher  and  higher,  it 
still  offers  to  the  soul,  in  its  best  estate,  whatever  could 
fill  its  utmost  aspirations :  a  God  who  knows  its  every 
wish  and  want,  hears  every  prayer,  guides  every  event, 
and  guarantees  all  true  blessing;  a  Redeemer  that 
frowns  on  sin,  yet  holds  out  hope  and  help  to  the 
sinner,  full  of  human  sympathy  and  bright  with  the 
power  of  God,  watching  in  heaven  above  and  personally 
present  here  below,  inbreathing  spiritual  life  on  the 
earth  as  the  sure  pledge  of  eternal  life  in  heaven. 

And  when  its  perfect  work  is  wrought,  faith  becomes 
experience  and  knowledge,  saying,  "I  know  whom  I 
have  believed."  And  then  the  simplest  believer  may 
boldly  add  :  "  You  may  puzzle  my  intellect,  but  you  can- 
not confound  my  heart.  For  though  you  array  against 
me  the  utmost  stores  of  learning  and  argument,  you 
cannot  for  an  instant  discredit  what  Christ  hath  done 
for  my  soul,  or  take  away  the  daily  power  of  that 
blessed  Presence." 

**To  the  whole  world  I  say,  Christ  lives 
Uprisen  from  the  dead; 
His  spirit  in  my  bosom  heaves, 
And  hovers  round  my  head. 

This  world  shines  out  on  my  new  sense 

Now  first  my  fatherland; 
Fresh  life  beats  in  my  soul  intense 

From  his  creating  hand." 
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Hither,  then,  do  we  come  at  last.  We  have  proved 
and  held  fast.  We  have  found  the  pearl  of  great  price 
and  we  will  not  part  for  an  instant  with  our  heavenly 
birthright  for  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world.  We 
will  cling  firmly  and  lovingly  to  that  tried  gospel  of 
Christ  which  has  proved  itself  both  to  be  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  and  to  be  the  mainspring  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  good  in  human  life  and  human  affairs. 
We  gaze  upon  its  central  figure  in  "the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  and  behold, 
around  him  cluster  the  great  coherent  facts  in  the 
scheme  of  redemption.  Not  surer  is  the  universal 
reign  of  gravitation  than  the  universal  reign  of  sin. 
Not  more  unmistakable  the  light  of  the  sun  than 
the  light  and  life  that  radiate  from  the  "  Sun  of  right- 
eousness," who  is  therein  and  thereby  the  great  Son 
of  God  ;  yea,  "  God  over  all,  blessed  forever."  Not 
more  certain  and  undeniable  the  power  of  the  rushing 
wind,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  than  the  effects  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  on  human  characters  and  lives.  As 
ineradicable  as  our  own  moral  being  is  the  great  law 
of  holiness,  and  as  inevitable  as  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  is  the  decree  that  "without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord."  The  volume  which,  when  all 
human  wisdom  failed,  sets  forth  the  divine  remedy  for 
human  ruin  is  and  shall  be  to  us  the  Word  of  God. 

Here  we  stand  and  will  stand  firm  on  our  solid  rock. 
And  when  we  launch  forth  on  the  voyage  of  explora- 
tion we  will  never  cast  overboard  the  compass  of  the 
ages  nor  the  chart  of  all  blessed  experience.     For  we 
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know  that  they  who  begin  with  destruction  end  with 
destruction  ;  and  they  who  cut  adrift  from  all  that  is 
hallowed  in  the  past  will  remain  adrift  from  all  that 
is  blessed  in  the  future.  We  will  have  no  fear  of  the 
new,  for  it  can  be  tested ;  nor  will  we  rush  eagerly 
after  novelty,  for  it  will  not  hurt  with  keeping,  and 
the  old  is  tried.  When  the  new  is  proved  true  we  will 
cheerfully  accept  it ;  but  should  the  novelty  come  into 
absolute  collision  with  what  is  proved  and  known  to 
be  highest  and  holiest,  then  we  will  stand  on  our  rock 
and  hurl  it  to  the  winds. 

Meanwhile  we  look  calmly  on  all  efforts  to  dislodge 
this  Gospel  of  Christ  from  the  seat  of  its  power. 
While  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laughs  at  all 
attempts  to  dethrone  his  royal  Son,  we  on  earth  can 
afford  quietly  to  smile  at  the  desperate  renewals  of  a 
struggle  that  has  been  for  two  thousand  years  a  defeat. 
Steadily  we  move  on  in  our  Master's  appointed  work 
and  way,  bringing  forth  from  the  treasury  of  his  gos- 
pel things  new  and  old  —  the  same  ancient  and  eternal 
truth  in  its  ever-new  aspects  and  applications,  knowing 
that  it  is  "not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
spirit,"  saith  the  Lord.  Confidently  we  pray  to  him 
"that  heareth  prayer."  Cheerily  we  labor  on,  assured 
that  we  "shall  reap  if  we  faint  not."  Firmly  we  press 
home  the  sad  fact  of  human  guilt  and  ruin,  knowing 
God's  witness  is  in  the  human  breast.  Gladly  we  offer 
to  the  sinner  that  "only  name,"  believing  and  seeing 
that  he  is  as  freshly  present  now  as  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.     Joyfully  we  look  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
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Spirit,  having  beheld  time  and  again  how  vain '  are  all 
arms  and  defenses  against  his  in-rushing  power.  And 
"  having  done  all,  we  stand,"  saying  once  more  with 
him  of  old :  "I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  him  against  that  day." 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  You 
have  now  received  your  last  lesson  from  college  teach- 
ers. As  you  go  forth  into  life  under  your  own  personal 
guidance  momentous  questions  will  open  before  you, 
and  great  issues  will  depend  on  the  answers  you  shall 
give  them.  You  enter  on  an  arena  of  conflict,  of 
questioning,  doubting,  dogmatism,  of  which  the  in- 
tensest  form  is  the  dogmatism  of  doubt.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  there  been  a  more  tempest-tossed  sea  than 
that  on  which  you  set  sail.  Scarcely  a  principle  sup- 
posed to  be  settled  in  the  past  but  is  alleged  to  be 
unsettled  now.  This  may  be  a  transient  fog,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  bewildering. 

Let  me,  then,  earnestly  press  upon  you  as  our  closing 
lesson  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  this  Scripture  text,  with 
the  whole  force  of  its  climax,  "Prove  all  things,"  but 
above  all  things,  **  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Hold 
fast  to  personal  integrity  and  honesty  of  mind  and 
heart.  Hold  fast  to  every  good  influence  around  you. 
Hold  fast  to  that  Word  of  God  identified  with  every- 
thing that  is  lovely  and  good.  Hold  fast  in  loving  faith 
to  the  living  God  and  Saviour  who  is  the  foundation  and 
the  fountain  of  all  that  is  good,  lovely,  true,  and  holy. 
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Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.  —  Philippians  4:8. 

TT  was  the  privilege  of  the  great  apostle  to  address 
-■"  one  church  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  grateful  and 
confiding  love.  In  every  other  instance  he  was  com- 
pelled to  mingle  his  exhortations  with  warning  and 
rebuke.  But  the  piety  of  the  Philippians  seems  to  have 
kept  clear  of  all  reproach.  Not  a  word  of  censure 
drops  from  his  pen,  but  unqualified  praise.  No  oppo- 
sition here  had  resisted  his  authority.  No  heresy  had 
disturbed  the  peace.  No  scandal  had  brought  sorrow 
and  shame.  The  ardent  zeal  that  loved  the  teaching 
loved  the  teacher  too;  and  the  consistent  piety  that 
fulfilled  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  had  over- 
flowed in  thoughtful  attentions  to  the  man  of  God 
himself.  On  three  several  occasions  they  had  sent  ta 
the  harassed  apostle  the  means  of  temporal  relief. 

The  apostle  was  moved.  Their  blameless  conduct 
gladdened  him ;  their  Christian  courtesy  unlocked  the 
fountains  of  his  heart,  and  he  pours  out  the  fullness  of 
his  affection.  "  I  have  you  in  my  heart,"  he  says  ;  and 
once  he  calls  them  in  a  breath,  "  My  brethren  dearljr 
beloved  and   longed  for,  my  joy  and  crown,  .  .  .  my 

dearly  beloved."     In  the  words  of  the  text  we  thus  seem. 
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to  hear  the  voice  of  the  affectionate  teacher  giving  the 
last  finish  to  his  favorite  disciples.  We  have  not  here 
an  exhortation  merely  to  a  complete,  but  to  a  lovely 
and  a  winning,  piety.  It  is  no  set  enumeration  of  sep- 
arate Christian  graces.  You  can  hardly  draw  the  line 
between  the  traits  he  describes,  or  sharply  discriminate 
between  the  terms  he  employs.  His  expressions  and 
the  qualities  they  include  do  not  meet  like  the  hard 
edges  of  some  iron  armor,  but  they  overlap  like  the 
plumage  of  some  bright  and  graceful  bird.  Let  your 
religion,  he  would  say,  go  forth  into  all  that  is  sincere 
and  true,  noble,  upright,  unsullied,  winning,  and  repu- 
table, into  everything  that  is  truly  virtuous  and  truly 
praiseworthy.     The  sentiment  involved  is  that 

TRUE  PIETY  SHOULD  RESULT  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  RENDER  THE  CHAR- 
ACTER  NOBLE    AND   ATTRACTIVE. 

Very  much,  no  doubt,  is  here  included :  fidelity, 
sincerity,  and  honorableness ;  elevation  and  refinement 
of  feeling ;  attention  to  the  proprieties  and  decencies 
of  life ;  magnanimity  and  delicacy  of  sentiment ; 
thoughtful  kindness  and  considerateness ;  and  all  those 
nameless  graces,  the  outgrowth  of  a  good  and  genial 
spirit,  which  surely  win  respect  and  good  will,  and 
influence  for  good.  These  things  have  been  severed 
from  religion  by  various  classes  of  religionists :  by 
some,  from  native  rudeness  unsubdued ;  by  others  from 
low  and  narrow  views  of  the  regenerate  man  ;  by  some 
who  would   substitute  mere  amiableness   for   spiritual 
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piety ;  by  others  who  in  the  recoil  have  fallen  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  would  almost  make  piety  exclude 
amiability.  They  are  not  to  be  severed.  For  though 
in  God's  sight  outward  amiableness  without  inward 
piety  is  morally  nothing;  so  also  in  his  sight  is  a 
religion  that  has  no  loveliness  either  a  miserable 
caricature  or  a  mutilated  trunk.  The  author  of  true 
religion  has  indicated  his  view  of  the  case  in  various 
ways :  — 

I.  In  the  constitutional  instincts  and  spontaneous 
judgments  of  men.  Our  native  sense  of  fitness  and 
symmetry  imperatively  demands  that  the  noblest  emo- 
tion of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  disinterested  love, 
flow  forth  in  winning  forms,  and  that  the  highest  type 
of  manhood  should  be  the  fairest  thing  in  a  world 
where  God  made  all  things  fair  and  "good."  We  have 
our  sensibilities  too.  Regeneration  and  growing  sanc- 
tification  make  us  no  less,  but  all  the  more,  sensitive  to 
the  engaging  influence  of  an  attractive  deportment. 
The  Saviour  was  pleased  with  that  externally  unex- 
ceptionable young  man.  And  how  instinctive  our 
judgment  that  above  all  things  else  the  pearl  of  great 
price  should  shine  out  from  a  casket  of  purest  crystal ! 
Never  does  meanness  seem  so  contemptible  and  so 
revolting  as  in  one  who  calls  himself  a  follower  of 
Christ.  The  whole  world  sees  the  incongruity  and 
cries  out  "Shame!"  It  shocks  us  like  a  foul  word 
from  a  fair  mouth,  like  the  white  robe  of  beauty  trailing 
in  the  mire. 

II.  Again,  we  learn  the  mind  of  God  on  this  matter 
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from  the  important  bearing  which  he  has  assigned  to 
such  qualities  upon  the  happiness  of  men.  And  the 
will  of  God  is  that  Christian  men  should  make  their 
fellows  happy.  So  closely  has  he  interwoven  us  in  our 
relations  here  that  a  thousand  minor  influences  may 
make  or  mar  each  other's  joy.  A  grain  of  sand  in  the 
nice  mechanism  of  a  watch  will  spoil  its  movement. 
A  drop  of  oil  is  a  very  little  thing,  but  it  may  save 
much  friction.  Just  so  in  our  lives ;  the  main  wheels 
may  be  in  motion,  the  radical  virtues  of  the  Christian 
may  all  be  there,  yet  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
nameless  decencies  and  graces  not  definitely  recorded 
in  the  decalogue  may  be  that  drop  of  oil,  that  grain  of 
sand.  These  things  may  seem  to  bear  no  comparison 
to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  or  even  to  form  no 
essential  part  of  Christian  character,  yet  is  the  range 
of  their  influence  none  the  less.  We  are  creatures 
affected  by  just  such  things.  A  little  mote  in  the  eye,  a 
little  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  little  bitter  always  in  the  cup 
— these  are  the  things  that  make  life  dark  and  thorny 
and  bitter.  Efforts  even  to  promote  men's  happiness 
may  be  baffled  by  defects  in  the  mode.  Some  repulsive 
trait,  long  cultivated  and  now  unconscious,  thrusts  in 
its  ill-omened  visage  in  a  critical  moment  with  fatal 
effect.  Some  disregard  of  nice  propriety,  some  obtuse- 
ness  of  sensibility,  some  want  of  true  delicacy  or 
magnanimity,  some  lack  of  deep  sympathy,  some  rough 
repellent  way  contradicts  and  counteracts.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  of  Esau.  Attention  or 
inattention  to  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  those 
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united  in  a  common  destiny  for  life  often  has  decided 
the  character  of  that  destiny;  it  has  made  or  marred 
the  comfort  of  a  family  or  a  neighborhood.  There  was 
food  for  thought  in  the  irreverent  speech  of  the  little 
lad  who  did  not  wish  to  go  to  heaven  because  that  was 
to  be  the  home  of  his  crusty  grandsire.  And  Jn  truth 
if  all  that  bear  the  name  of  Christian,  and  with  some 
reason  too,  were  to  be  taken  thither  with  all  the  ques- 
tionable traits  of  which  they  make  so  little  account,  it 
would  hardly  be  the  blissful  heaven  of  God.  When 
Christ  was  on  earth  the  little  ones  whom  their  mothers 
brought  did  not  shrink  from  his  arms,  nor  did  their 
mothers  recoil  from  his  sacred  presence.  And  since  it 
is  the  will  of  him  who  "pleased  not  himself*  that  we 
too  should  minister  to  each  other's  happiness,  true  piety 
should  never  forget  to  follow  here  in  the  footsteps  of 
its  Lord  and  Master. 

III.  We  gather  the  will  of  God  still  further  from 
the  important  influence  which  he  has  assigned  to  these 
qualities  upon  men's  moral  welfare.  They  come  to 
reinforce  the  gospel  by  showing  religion  in  its  genuine 
attractiveness.  Piety  may  be,  and  alas!  too  often  is, 
misrepresented  in  the  lives  of  its  followers.  The 
natural  hostility  of  the  heart  to  its  claims  thus  finds  a 
fortress  which  God  never  built  for  it,  behind  which  to 
entrench  itself.  How  many  a  man  has  almost  lost  faith 
in  religion — or  at  least  has  so  said — from  the  short- 
comings of  religious  men !  And  though  the  responsi- 
bility of  him  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  clear  light  of 
God's  Word  and  looks  only  on  the  defects  of  so-called 
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Christians  shall  be  his  own  burden,  it  is  no  less  sad 
that  the  light  of  the  world  should  be  so  clouded  and  so 
shrouded.  As  Christians  seldom  learn  a  higher  Chris- 
tianity than  they  hear  from  their  teachers,  so  the 
irreligious  seldom  form  an  estimate  of  piety  much 
higher  than  the  exhibitions  that  they  see  around.  And 
while  the  piety  that  God  teaches,  if  hated,  can  never 
fail  to  be  respected,  the  piety  that  men  practice  too 
often  is  despised.  Religion  itself  bears  the  odium. 
The  unworthy  traits,  discreditable  acts,  and  tortuous 
lives  of  professing  Christians  have  often  been  turned 
to  suicidal  account  by  the  unbelieving  heai^t ;  and  many 
a  man,  "  saved  so  as  by  fire,"  shall  see  with  sadness  — 
if  sadness  can  visit  heaven  —  the  stumblingblocks  that 
he  strewed  all  through  his  pathway  thither. 

On  the  contrary,  the  follower  of  Christ  is  bound  to 
set  forth  Christ's  religion  in  all  its  force  of  moral 
impression,  not  with  naked  trunk  and  branches,  but 
arrayed  in  the  full  verdure  of  its  summer  foliage.  He 
ought  to  show  its  refining  and  ennobling  power,  its 
fitness  for  all  the  relations  and  situations  of  human 
life,  its  influence  to  overcome  whatsoever  is  groveling, 
offensive,  or  contemptible,  and  to  make  the  very  utmost 
of  the  man.  He  should  show  that  while  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  it  can  also  take  away 
those  blots  of  selfishness  and  streaks  of  meanness  and 
hatefulness  with  which  the  foul  central  pollution  had 
traversed  and  mottled  the  whole  pure  sculpturing  of 
God.  Let  him  show  that  a  regenerated  soul  is  a  soul 
restored   to  the  fair  proportions  and  engaging  linea- 
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ments  of  its  primitive  celestial  manhood,  and  that  in 
every  aspect  of  humanity  the  new  man  is  better  than 
the  old. 

Its  true  and  native  aspect  will  thus  be  rendered  to 
the  benign  face  and  majestic  form  of  our  holy  religion. 
The  blameless  lives  and  gracious  doings  of  its  followers 
have  sometimes  done  more  than  all  argument  to  pro- 
mote the  truth,  and  have  often  gained  a  hearing  where 
prejudice  had  shut  the  ear.  How  much  more  effective 
for  all  good  is  the  word  of  one  who  has  always  been 
honored  as  a  high-minded  man,  whose  good  name 
stands  untarnished  in  all  his  intercourse,  than  of  him 
whose  ungenerous  proceedings,  questionable  qualities, 
or  unworthy  devices  are  crowding  on  the  memory  or 
present  to  the  sight !  It  would  have  been  hard  for 
Jacob  to  have  done  much  spiritual  good  to  Esau  after 
that  transaction  of  the  birthright. 

IV.  We  ascertain  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter 
still  more  directly  from  the  inherent  nature  of  true 
religion  as  delineated  in  God's  Word.  We  find  it  alike 
in  the  spirit,  the  precepts,  and  the  examples  of  holi- 
ness as  therein  presented. 

In  its  spirit  The  spirit  of  revealed  religion  is  one 
of  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  loveliness.  It  is  a 
disposition  of  self-forgetfulness ;  a  living  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  welfare  of  others.  We  may  talk  of  the 
chivalry  and  courtesy  of  unsanctified  human  life.  We 
have  sometimes  been  suffered  to  look  beneath  the 
boasted  garb  of  chivalry  and  see  the  cloven  foot.  The 
veiled  prophet   has   uncovered   his  face.     But  were  it 
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Otherwise,  what  magnanimity  or  courtesy  of  human 
invention  ever  approached  that  grand  and  simple  law, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them" — a  large-heartedness  and  cour- 
tesy that  considers  neither  the  wealth,  rank,  color,  esti- 
mation of  its  object,  nor  his  means  of  requital ;  no, 
nor  any  other  selfish  thought,  but  views  him  as  a 
brother  man,  capable  of  feeling  kindness  and  gener- 
osity ;  a  courtesy  that  never  rests  in  the  externals  of 
civility,  but  requires  them  as  the  expression  of  a  heart 
within.  It  is  marked  by  no  law-demanding  and  law- 
scrutinizing  spirit,  but  a  free,  hearty  good  will  that 
shall  be  a  law  unto  itself;  an  inner  activity  working 
out  in  all  helpfulness  and  benignity ;  a  clear  spring 
welling  up  and  overflowing  with  its  sparkling  waters  ; 
a  flower  that  exhales  fragrance  and  unfolds  beauty  to 
the  passer-by;  a  bright  sunshine  and  a  balmy  breeze, 
smiling  and  breathing  to  gladden  a  world.  It  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  spirit  which  inquires :  "  How 
much,  can  man  or  God  compel  me  to  do } "  One  reason 
why  the  new  dispensation  lays  down  so  few  specific 
laws  is  no  doubt  that  this  vital  spirit  may  feel  itself  the 
more  free  in  flowing  forth  in  the  action  that  it  loves. 
And  the  man  who  is  always  asking,  "Show  me  some 
specific  command  "  for  engaging  in  things  confessedly 
good  and  noble,  shows  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  the 
gospel.  Saith  the  apostle  :  "  For  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us."  It  is  the  sway  not  of  law  but  of 
love. 

Yet  there  is  not  wanting  the  enumeration  of  particu- 
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lars  that  go  to  make  up  the  catalogue  of  whatever  is 
noble  and  lovely.  The  fitting  discharge  of  all  civil  and 
social  duties,  respect  for  age  and  office,  a  regard  for 
tender  feelings  and  scruples  of  conscience,  the  high 
sense  of  honor,  propriety,  and  true  politeness,  even  a 
care  for  the  impression  of  our  conduct  upon  other  men, 
are  set  forth  in  precept  and  abundantly  embodied  in 
example.  The  scope  of  the  theme  precludes  full  quo- 
tation. Yet  consider  such  directions  as  these  scattered 
through  the  sacred  Word :  "  Fear  God.  Honour  the 
king.*'  "  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due ;  .  .  .  honour  to  whom  honour. 
Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another  *'  —  the 
only  perpetual  debt.  Remember  those  instructions  to 
parents  and  children  which  would  fill  the  home  with 
brightness  ;  those  directions  to  servants  and  masters 
which,  fairly  followed,  would  have  smothered  the  life 
out  of  slavery  from  its  birth  ;  and  that  sublime  descrip- 
tion and  model  of  conjugal  love,  "Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,"  which  should  have  superseded  all  crusade 
and  clamor  for  woman's  rights.  **  Rebuke  not  an  elder, 
but  intreat  him  as  a  father ;  and  the  younger  men  as 
brethren  ;  the  elder  women  as  mothers ;  the  younger  as 
sisters,  with  all  purity."  "Put  them  in  mind  ...  to 
obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  .  .  . 
to  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle,  shewing  all  meekness 
unto  all  men."  "  Let  none  of  you  suffer  ...  as  an 
evil-doer,  or  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters." 
"  And  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own 
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business."  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  "  Distributing 
to  the  necessity  of  saints :  given  to  hospitality."  "  Be 
not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers."  "He  that  sheweth 
mercy,"  let  him  do  it  "with  cheerfulness."  "If  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the 
world  standeth "  ;  yet  "  let  not  him  that  eateth  despise 
him  that  eateth  not."  "  Let  not  then  your  good  be  evil 
spoken  of."  " Provide  things  honest"  not  only  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  but  also  "  in  the  sight  of  all  men." 
"  Charity  sufifereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity  envielh 
not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  ...  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil."  And  if  anything  were  lacking  to  the 
completeness  of  the  magnificent  ideal,  then,  "whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things." 

So  broad  are  the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  our 
religion.  And  though  it  may  be  that  few  observe  it 
as  they  read  their  Bibles,  yet  doubtless  there  is  hardly 
a  trait  of  character  or  a  form  or  action  truly  honorable 
or  lovely,  however  remote  its  seeming  connection  with 
the  graver  Christian  virtues,  but  has  its  exemplification 
in  the  recorded  lives  of  those  best  men  in  their  best 
estate.  Do  we  or  do  we  not  too  much  overlook  these 
points  as  we  read.^  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  nobler 
magnanimity,  a  higher  sense  of  honor,  a  keener  instinct 
of  propriety,  a  greater  care  for  all  that  is  gentle  and 
lovely,  wherever  it  was  consistent  with  the  rebuke  of 
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sin  with  which  they  were  charged  by  their  Master,  than 
among  those  men  of  God.  Nor,  amid  all  their  faults, 
were  these  traits  unseen  in  the  earlier  and  darker 
times.  Abraham  would  not  take  so  much  as  a  string 
or  a  shoe  latchet  from  the  king  of  Sodom.  David 
refused  to  drink  the  very  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, when  brought  by  his  braves  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Samuel  went  to  his  home  to  mourn  over  the 
infatuated  Saul.  Daniel  lamented  the  doom  he  pro- 
nounced. Joseph  dispelled  the  panic  of  the  brethren 
who  had  sold  him  to  slavery.  Moses  prayed  to  be 
blotted  out,  if  need  be,  for  the  sin  of  Israel,  while 
the  clamors  against  "  this  Moses  **  were  ringing  in  his 
ears.  And  there  were,  no  doubt,  others  besides  the 
psalmist  to  reap  the  blessing  pronounced  on  him  who 
**  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not."  But 
when  we  reach  the  later  dispensation  the  field  is  too 
broad  for  the  examples.  Yet  at  least  remember  how  the 
character  of  our  Saviour  has  always  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  skeptic  for  its  surpassing  dignity  and 
beauty.  So  also  the  life  of  Paul  will  in  this  respect 
bear  the  severest  scrutiny  ;  yes,  requires  it,  to  show 
forth  the  full  nobleness  of  his  character.  His  record 
and  his  letters  furnish  the  most  striking  instances  of 
what  in  other  men  we  should  call  high-mindedness, 
generosity,  courtesy,  and  honor.  He  has  been  well 
described  as  not  only  the  inspired  apostle  and  zealous 
Christian,  but  as  the  Christian  gentleman,  one  of  God's 
own  noblemen,  alike  whether  he  stood  up  in  his  brave 
manhood  before  Festus,  the  bluff  governor,  breaking 
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the  rudeness  of  flat  denial  by  the  interjected  words, 
**  Most  noble  Festus,"  or  playfully  and  winningly 
pleaded  with  his  dearly  beloved  Philemon  as  "  Paul  the 
aged  "  for  "my  son  Onesimus,"  the  fugitive  slave. 

These  traits  and  qualities  are  not  something  super- 
added to  religion  or  engrafted  on  it.  They  are  only  its 
legitimate  growth,  pushing  forth  into  all  the  relations 
and  duties  of  life.  It  is  the  Christian  life  pulsating 
in  every  limb  and  every  joint.  There  are  not  two 
laws,  one  for  the  greater  and  one  for  the  less.  The 
greater  includes  the  less.  In  this  human  body  the 
principal  nerves  that  traverse  the  frame  go  off  into 
branches,  and  these  branches  are  divided  and  subdi 
vided  into  filaments,  till  at  last  you  shall  scarcely  place 
a  pin's  point  on  any  portion  of  the  body's  surface  but 
it  shall  find  some  little  nerve  maintaining  there  the 
body's  health  and  beauty.  Just  so  in  the  healthy  soul 
should  the  fine  nerves  of  religion  permeate  the  whole 
spiritual  frame  with  life  and  feeling  in  their  slender 
threads,  till  the  great  central  love  and  its  chief  diverg- 
ing graces  have  pushed  forth  their  myriadfold  branches 
into  all  that  is  amiable,  high-minded,  and  noble. 

If  this  be  so,  we  see  that  unamiable  and  '  repulsive 
qualities  should  be  viewed  as  defects  in  our  religious 
character.  It  should  be  firmly  held  fast  that  anything 
really  dishonorable  —  I  say  really  dishonorable  because 
there  is  a  kind  of  honor  sometimes  seen  even  in  college 
life  which  is  but  a  conspiracy  of  wrongdoing  —  any- 
thing really  dishonorable  is  something  wrong;  and  in 
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such  a  case  the  blush  of  shame  is  a  confession  of 
wrong  and  the  unblushing  face  is  a  token  of  hardened 
wrong.  Men  are  often  too  little  afraid  to  commit  an 
unworthy,  ungenerous,  or  trickish  act  and  too  prone 
to  forget  that  the  sense  of  meanness  is  a  rebuke  of 
conscience  and  a  verdict  of  God.  From  all  such  things 
let  them  refrain  for  Christ's  sake  and  for  their  own 
sake  too.  A  thoroughly  mean-spirited  Christian  is  a 
phenomenon  nowhere  described  in  God's  Word.  I 
think  he  would  be  such  a  prodigy  as  God  never  made. 
We  also  see  that  such  a  piety  as  we  have  described 
must  be  difficult  of  attainment,  but  worthy  of  the 
effort.  Paul  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were 
to  be  the  crown  and  climax  of  Philippian  attainment. 
There  is  great  difference  in  the  natural  amiableness 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  finds  in  different  men;  but 
which  class  has  most  to  contend  with  in  the  opening 
of  a  Christian  life  is  not  so  clear.  With  some  the 
danger  is  that  they  make  their  placid  temper  a  sub- 
stitute for  spiritual  piety  or  rest  satisfied  with  good 
deeds  that  spring  from  a  delicate  organism,  a  quick 
sensibility,  an  uncalculating  mind,  or  the  love  of  a  fair 
reputation  rather  than  from  the  love  of  holiness  and 
God.  There  are  some  minds  so  constituted  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  mistaking  a  religion  of  mere  taste 
and  beauty  for  a  beautiful  religion ;  outward  loveliness 
for  the  holiness  whose  fruit  is  loveliness.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  those  whose  danger  is  just  the  opposite 
—  that  their  religion  never  will  find  its  way  out  into 
the  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.     This 
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is  by  far  the  commonest  danger.  There  are  often 
those  of  crabbed  tempers,  fretful  and  complaining 
spirits,  hot-headed  purposes,  irritable  vanity,  torpid 
sensibilities,  cold  and  selfish  hearts,  encrusted  round 
so  thick  with  ice  and  snow  that  the  very  light  kindled 
within  by  God  from  heaven  will  scarcely  shine  through 
with  a  genial  warmth.  There  are  multitudes  of  others 
who  find  it  easier  to  do  occasional  great  things 
for  God,  as  they  reckon  them,  to  be  spasmodically 
good  or  rhapsodically  devout,  than  to  maintain  the 
perennial  bloom  of  a  daily,  honored,  estimable,  rounded 
piety. 

But  religion  in  its  beauty  will  be  very  beautiful : 
when  the  cardinal  virtues,  the  gentle  graces  and  genial 
charities  of  the  gospel  shall  be  reassembled  from  their 
long  dispersion  like  some  brood  of  paradise  clustering 
beneath  the  parent  wing;  when  all  that  faith  has 
longed  for,  that  sin  has  counterfeited,  and  piety  has 
mourned  shall  be  gathered  and  realized ;  when  de- 
cision and  manliness  and  honor  and  energy  and  meek- 
ness and  patience  and  gentleness  and  courtesy,  like 
the  lost  gems  of  some  heavenly  diadem,  shall  be  again 
united,  and  the  fine  gold  shall  lose  its  dimness. 

This  shall  not  all  be  this  side  of  heaven  ;  yet  it  may 
be  or  have  been  our  lot  to  have  known  some  few  who 
were  striving  toward  it  on  earth.  They  go  **from 
strength  to  strength  "  ;  and  when  at  length  some  one 
of  them  is  not,  for  God  hath  taken  him,  we  can  think 
of  him  now  become  fair  and  bright,  without  a  shock 
to  all  our  recollections  ;  we  can  imagine  him  a  dweller 
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on  the  heavenly  hills  without  a  fear  for  the  blessedness 
of  heaven. 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  :  Your 
studies  here  are  ended.  Your  instructors  have  im- 
parted to  you  what  training  they  could,  and  you  have 
received  it  with  what  earnestness  you  would.  They 
now  stand  aside,  and  you  step  out  into  the  broader 
arena.  Go  forth  into  life's  conflicts,  I  entreat  you,  as 
true  "  knights  without  fear  or  reproach,"  and  therefore 
as  knights  of  the  Cross.  I  commend  to  you  as  the 
last  best  lesson  of  your  college  course  this  heavenly 
wisdom,  this  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  all  its 
finished  fullness,  excellent  symmetry,  and  rounded  man- 
hood. As  my  closing  words  and  the  motto  of  your 
lives,  in  the  Master's  name,  I  enjoin  upon  you,  and 
each  of  you,  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things."  And  may  the  good  Lord  think  on  you  with 
watchful  care  and  never-failing  help ! 
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THE  TIMES. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  as,  xSSa. 

Which  were  men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do.~  z  Chronicles  12:32. 

'T^HlS  sentence  occurs  in  the  dry  statistics  of  the 
-*•  army  that  assembled  at  Hebron  to  place  David 
on  the  throne.  Among  the  "thousands"  of  Judah 
"that  bare  shield  and  spear,"  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Simeon  and  Ephraim,  "  mighty  men  of  valour,"  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  Zebulon  and  Asher,- "  expert  in 
war,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great  host,  there  is  one 
tribe  of  which  the  writer  simply  says:  "and  of  the 
children  of  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  had  under- 
standing of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do ; 
the  heads  of  them  were  two  hundred;  and  all  their 
brethren  were  at  their  commandment." 

A  plodding  German  who  has  reckoned  it  out  that  the 
whole  army  was  but  one  fourth  of  the  fighting  popu- 
lation of  the  land,  yet  rouses  himself  to  remark  that 
"  the  greatness  of  a  host  of  God  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  power  and  spirit,  and  not  by  the  number  of  the 
warriors."  His  words  are  a  faint  echo  of  the  statement 
that  the  heads  of  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times,  were  but  "  two  hundred," 
and  "all  their  brethren  were  at  their  commandment." 
They  were  the  leaders  of  thought  and  of  men. 
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Clearly  those  were  times  of  peculiarity  and  of  peril, 
of  emergency  and  of  opportunity.  These  men  had 
mastered  the  times,  and  they  were  masters  of  the 
situation  and  of  their  generation.  Skill  is  stronger 
than  strength. 

Other  times,  all  times,  are  peculiar.  The  flow  of 
events  never  returns  on  itself,  but  rolls  on  with  new 
windings,  by  changing  bluflfs  and  headlands,  through 
ever  varying  channels  to  its  infinite  ocean.  Each 
child  is  born  into  environments  greatly  diverse  from 
his  father's.  And  it  is  the  father's  commonest  blunder 
to  attempt  binding  the  son  fast  with  all  the  methods  of 
his  own  childhood  and  youth  —  of  a  generation  that  is 
dead  and  gone.  Doubtless  **  the  thing  that  hath  been, 
it  is  that  which  shall  be,"  but  only  in  the  substance, 
never  in  the  accidents.  The  figures  of  the  problem  of 
life  perpetually  change;  the  ratio  alone  remains  the 
same.  He  only  who  under  the  fluctuating  figures  dis- 
cerns the  hidden  ratio  is  truly  rational.  Many  a  man 
is,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  Paul,  "  bom  out  of 
due  time."  Men  may  be  a  generation  behind  their 
opportunities.  The  times  drift  by  them.  They  come 
floating  sluggishly  down  like  a  northern  iceberg  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  warming  and  coalescing  only  as  they  melt 
and  disappear.  There  is  a  fatal  fixedness,  the  mother 
of  fatal  mistake.  The  Austrian  generals  adhered  to 
their  time-honored  tactics  and  were  cut  in  pieces  by 
the  youthful  Napoleon.  The  American  statesmen  of  a 
past  generation  clung  to  their  obsolete  compromise, 
and    compromised    their  own   name  and   fame.     The 
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antiquated  theologian  steadily  fires  his  gun  at  some 
dead  heresy ;  and  whole  flocks  of  live  errors  cover  the 
fields  or  darken  the  air.  The  preacher  brandishes  his 
arms  and  aggravates  his  voice  over  his  yellow  manu- 
script or  his  dead  thought,  and  the  youth  listen  in  cold 
surprise.  The  young  man  who  sets  forth  on  this 
modern  voyage  of  life,  with  no  clear  recognition  of  its 
shifting  channels  and  currents,  is  like  a  steamer  on  the 
Mississippi  with  its  pilot  from  the  long  past.  The 
young  educated  men  of  this  day  are  specially  called 
upon  to  be  like  those  ancient  men  who  had  under- 
standing of  the  times,  what  Israel  ought  to  do  — them- 
selves Israelites  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile,  yet  as 
thoroughly  wise  in  their  generation  as  are  the  men 
of  this  world.  I  propose  therefore  to  speak  to  you 
to-day  of 

THE   CHARACTERISTICS   AND    DUTIES    OF    OUR   TIMES. 

I  shall  mention,  first,  some  of  those  prominent  char- 
acteristics of  our  times  which  the  young  men  of  under- 
standing will  discern ;  and  secondly,  some  of  the  great 
duties  which  they  will  be  prompted  to  perform  in  these 
times. 

I.  What  are  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  our  times,  to  be  discerned  by  the  men  of  under- 
standing } 

We  look  at  once  beneath  surface  changes.  It  requires 
no  men  of  understanding  to  see  the  great  protruding 
facts  of  modem  outward  life  that  lie  upheaved  like 
mountain    chains    on    the   earth's   surface:  wonderful 
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locomotions,  instantaneous  communications,  astounding 
mechanisms  of  war,  huge  machineries,  vast  social  com- 
binations, gigantic  forms  of  business,  colossal  fortunes, 
and  the  like.  These  things  strike  the  dullest  eye. 
And  they  mean,  among  many  other  things,  the  practical 
prolongation  of  human  life  and  expansion  of  human 
powers.  If  I  can  travel  in  forty  hours  what  took  my 
grandfather  forty  days;  if  I  can  farm  six  thousand 
acres  of  wheat  easier  than  my  father  sixty;  if  I  can 
turn  over  my  capital  twenty  times  a  year  where  he 
could  but  twice;  if  I  can  transform  the  sickle  to  a 
reaper,  the  needle  to  a  sewing  machine,  the  distaflf  and 
the  hand-wheel  into  tens  of  thousands  of  spindles  in  a 
cluster ;  if  I  can  see  more  of  Italy  in  six  weeks  than 
Hillard  saw  in  six  months;  if  I  can  send  a  message 
from  Jerusalem  to  Chicago  in  the  same  forenoon ;  if 
through  the  press  I  can  speak  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
instead  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  clearly  my  seventy 
or  ninety  years  of  life  have,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
activity,  influence,  and  power,  become  equal  to  Methu- 
selah's nine  hundred.  These  great  changes  are  to  be 
rejoiced  in  as  so  many  long  levers  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church  and  the  individual  Christian  to  multiply  a 
short  life.  So  far  as  man  can  turn  oflf  his  servile  work 
upon  the  elements,  and  make  them  run  and  row  and 
grind,  and  draw  and  dig,  and  spin  and  weave,  and  write, 
and  shout  across  the  world  for  him,  so  much  does  he 
save  to  the  higher  uses  of  his  manhood  and  gain  to  the 
beneficent  uses  of  the  race.  The  Church  has  used  and 
will  use  these  things  more  and   more.     Every  young 
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man  should  rejoice  unspeakably  that  God  has  placed 
this  mighty  enginery  around  his  opening  life.  Many 
a  man  that  is  passing  away  would  gladly  stay  another 
generation  to  work  again  with  such  appliances. 

No  doubt  the  young  man  experiences  one  disadvan- 
tage—  that,  invested  as  he  is  with  mechanism  and 
organization,  he  too  has  become,  far  more  than  for- 
merly, part  of  a  machine  or  an  organism.  As  the 
great  enterprises  absorb  the  smaller,  so  they  hamper 
the  freedom  of  individual  forthputting.  The  youth 
cannot,  as  once,  enter  directly  on  some  separate  scheme 
at  his  own  cost  and  risk,  building  up  from  nothing  — 
whether  it  be  a  daily  journal,  a  manufacture,  a  school, 
a  traffic,  or  a  benevolent  enterprise.  He  must  come 
in  as  the  appendage  and  subordinate  of  an  establish- 
ment, the  subclerk  or  agent,  the  fractional  teacher  of 
a  specialty,  the  almoner  of  others'  bounties.  In  these 
ways  the  outlook  has  been  narrowed  for  the  individual 
in  proportion  as  the  vista  has  widened  and  lengthened 
for  the  race.  But  as  he  travels  onward  in  that  opening 
vista,  it  opens  for  him  toward  the  infinities. 

But  these  are  not  chiefly  the  facts  that  call  for  the 
discerning  Israel.  They  quite  as  much  concern  Ishmael 
and  Esau.  Nor  is  it  in  the  deeper  changes  from  which 
these  changes  grow  and  to  which  they  tend,  —  advances 
in  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  —  wonderful  though  they 
are,  that  our  interest  mainly  lies.  It  is  rather  the  effect 
of  all  these  multifarious  processes  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  masses,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
phenomena  which  they  have  engendered,  that  we  are 
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to-day  called  to  contemplate.  One  wearies  of  vague 
boasts  of  the  "  progress  of  the  age  "  and  platitudes 
upon  "  the  spirit  of  the  times."  But  there  are  certain 
marked  characteristics  of  our  present  civilization  that 
require  to  be  earnestly  pondered  and  understood. 

I.  We  live  in  a  time  of  universal  agitation.  It  is 
a  movement  all  along  the  line.  Its  striking  aspect  is 
i'ts  all-embracing  drift.  Limited  agitations  are  common 
enough.  There  is  always  a  thought  crisis  of  some  kind. 
Each  generation  solves  some  problem.  Questionings 
ever  rise.  Doubtings  never  cease.  But  in  other  ages 
they  have  been  kept  within  limits.  If  wholesome,  they 
have  been  sporadic ;  if  dangerous,  shut  up  in  private 
walks  or  heralded  by  the  yellow  flag.  Now  they  are  all 
abroad.  The  vast  external  changes  and  the  revolution- 
ary discoveries  precedent  or  attendant  have  set  the 
world  afloat.  It  is  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  northern 
icefield  in  a  storm-wind,  where  the  long  crack  opens 
a  sudden  chasm  just  before,  then  another  and  another 
right  and  left,  and  the  iceplates  grind  and  break  in 
fragments,  till  all  around  seems  but  a  mass  of  floating 
hummocks,  undulating  and  trembling  and  tumbling  in 
the  unstable  surf. 

It  was  not  so  once.  There  was  seeming  stability, 
though  you  should  say  it  was  that  of  an  icefield. 
Mental  and  spiritual  conflicts  were  at  least  kept  under 
or  hedged  in.  If  Pope  Leo  X  could  speak  of  "the 
Christian  fable,"  the  Catholic  world  believed  in  the 
Church  and  all  its  spurious  miracles,  powers,  and  claims. 
If  the  French  clergy  and  nobility  of  the  last  century 
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were  steeped  in  skepticism,  the  French  people  were 
enchained  in  superstition.  English  and  American  free- 
thinking  in  former  days  was  the  function  of  a  few.  But 
now  the  changes  without  symbolize  the  changes  within. 
With  the  fluctuation  of  physics,  metaphysics,  history, 
archaeology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  biology,  all  things 
seem  to  fluctuate.  The  "free  thought"  that  once 
hung  like  a  mist  on  the  mountain  tops  has  fallen  in 
showers  and  filtered  down  through  all  the  strata  of 
society.  Not  alone  are  the  great  problems  of  human 
life  and  destiny  to  be  dealt  with  afresh,  but  it  has 
become  a  retail  dealing,  done  at  every  man's  own  door. 
Belief  has  broken  up.  Thought  has  broken  loose.  All 
things  flow.  It  is  in  all  directions  a  time  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  agitation  —  unrest. 

2.  It  is  a  time  of  questioning.  Society  in  its  largely 
new  environments  seems  like  some  excited  animal 
transferred  to  a  new  home  and  suspiciously  exploring 
every  nook  and  corner  of  its  habitation.  The  changes 
of  a  century  or  a  generation  have  been  so  various  and 
so  vast  as  almost  to  raise  questions  whether  in  the 
progress  of  discovery  all  previous  knowledge  may  not 
prove  to  be  error  and  all  things  settled  are  not  to  be 
unsettled.  We  have  analyzed  and  generalized,  till  we 
are  ready  to  ask,  is  there  anything  but  endless  analysis 
and  infinite  generalization  t  The  bright  goal  we  seem 
to  approach  becomes  a  phosphorescence  in  the  marsh, 
that  flees  and  lures  us  on.  We  track  life  itself  on  and 
on  towards  its  inner  home,  but  ever  eluding  our  grasp, 
till  men  ask,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  life }     Law  is  so 
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vast,  is  there  anything  but  law  ?  Spirit  and  matter  so 
intimately  blend,  are  they  not  the  same  —  and  which  is 
primal  ?  Is  there  any  element  but  one,  and  is  that  an 
element  or  a  force  ?  Is  the  will  automatic  ?  And  so 
the  questioning  sweeps  on  even  through  the  world  of 
supposed  historic  fact.  Did  Shakespeare  write  Shake- 
speare ?  Is  the  Iliad  a  poem  or  a  crystallized  solution 
of  ballads?  and  was  Homer  a  poet  or  an  epithet  ?  Did 
Jefferson  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  Was 
there  one  Moses  or  a  dozen  ?  Did  Caesar  hesitate  at 
the  Rubicon  ?  Was  Henry  VIII  a  tyrant  ?  Did  Well- 
ington say,  "  Oh,  that  night  or  Blucher  would  come ! "  ? 
And  so  on  ad  infinitum^  through  every  region  and 
department  of  knowledge.  Our  thinking  is  largely  a 
questioning.  And  what  is  more,  an  unfortunate  habit 
has  been  engendered  in  many  a  mind  to  cultivate  not 
the  truth  but  the  difficulties  of  truth  —  always  a  fatal 
habit.  They  put  negations  for  affirmations.  They 
hold  not  convictions  but  perplexities.  I  have  heard  a 
young  man  examined  on  his  religious  belief,  when  every 
time  he  gave,  instead  of  an  opinion,  an  objection.  I 
have  seen  a  statement  of  views  by  the  young  candidate 
for  a  professorial  chair,  on  which  it  was  a  shrewd  com- 
ment, "He  is  just  acute  enough  to  raise  difficulties 
which  he  is  too  feeble  to  answer."  And  so  it  proved  ; 
for  he  lapsed  into  a  labyrinth.  But  he  was  no  sinner 
above  all  other  sinners.  He  was  too  much  a  modem 
typical  thinker  —  and  a  very  wretched  type  it  is  —  ask- 
ing and  asking,  and  hearing  no  answer,  unless  it  be  that 
of  Poe's  horrid  raven,  "  Nevermore  ! " 
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3.  It  is  a  time  of  speculations  and  of  specialties. 
Strangely  enough  this  is  so  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
termed  a  matter-of-fact  age.  But  observe  that  facts 
themselves  are  now  chiefly  sought  on  the  line  of  a 
theory.  "Working  hypotheses,"  as  they  are  called, 
cover  all- nature  as  thick  as  the  fancied  lions,  bears,  and 
scorpions  of  old  cover  the  stars  of  the  sky.  We  will 
not  object.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  bottom  facts 
almost  necessitates  a  tentative  supposition  in  their 
place  to  bind  outer  phenomena  together;  and  fre- 
quent revolutions,  born  of  some  new  test  or  method, 
encourage  the  use  of  provisional  supports  —  were 
they  but  provisional!  And  whatever  may  be  said 
of  theologians  or  metaphysicians,  yet  for  men  of 
speculation,  of  boundless  theorizing,  we  look  to-day 
admiringly  to  the  students  of  nature.  The  very 
mathematics,  to  which  they  largely  appeal,  has  caught 
the  enthusiasm  and  draws  grave  conclusions  from 
impossible  and  inconceivable  premises,  such  as  four 
dimensions  of  space. 

The  air  is  loaded  with  speculations  in  every  line  of 
thought.  And  as  men  follow  their  several  theories 
and  pursue  their  favorite  studies  along  some  chosen 
track,  so  they  fall  into  the  narrow  ruts  of  specialties. 
The  world  is  now  full  of  departmental  investigations, 
anc^therefore  of  narrow-range  thought.  Isolated  studies 
are  pushed  to  their  extremest  ramifications,  till  what 
might  have  been  a  tree  becomes  a  solitary  branch. 
We  seem  almost  to  read  a  prophecy  in  John  Locke's 
description  of  those  who  "  converse  with  but  one  sort 
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of  men,  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  come  in  the  hear- 
ing of  one  sort  of  notions,  canton  out  to  themselves  a 
little  Goshen  in  the  intellectual  world,  live  mewed  up 
in  their  own  contracted  territories,"  and  are  in  want  of 
"that  which  one  may  call  large,  sound,  roundabout 
sense."  Educational  processes  quite  enough  take  on 
this  type  —  not  alone  at  the  close,  where  it  is  needful, 
but  in  the  earlier  stages,  where  it  is  harmful.  And 
while  we  rejoice  and  give  thanks  for  the  elaborate 
detail  and  minute  finish  of  modem  days',  it  is  a  joy 
not  unmingled.  We  are  ready  to  ask  at  times  whether 
portions  of  the  product  be  not  too  much  like  the  razor's 
edge  —  exceeding  sharp  and  exceeding  thin;  whether 
some  of  its  healthy  robustness  and  power  may  not  have 
been  bartered  away  for  microscopic  subtleties  and  feeble 
and  doubtful  analogies ;  whether  with  all  our  improve- 
ments and  refinements  the  broad  and  positive  habits  of 
thought,  engendered  and  prevalent  in  a  former  gener- 
ation, did  not  lay  quite  as  firm  a  hold  on  what  was 
inspiring  in  human  hope  and  magnanimous  in  human 
achievement.  And  is  not  the  outlook  of  to-day  often 
too  much  like  that  of  some  bad  preraphaelite  picture, 
where  the  elaborate  delineation  of  the  bark  of  a  dead 
tree,  or  of  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  a  rough  rock  in  the 
foreground,  absorbs  all  the  glories  of  the  landscape  ? 
Speculations  and  specialties,  if  they  are  the  strength, 
are  also  the  weakness  of  our  times.  The  age  is 
overrun  with  fractional  thinkers  and  fragmentary 
thinking. 

4.  I  need  scarcely  add,  it  is  a  time  of  great  intellectual, 
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moral,  and  spiritual  complications  —  I  might  almost 
say,  confusions.  What  Paul  said  of  a  certain  disorderly 
church  might  be  now  applied  on  a  broader  scale: 
*^  Every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath 
a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation." 
Certainly  the  arena  of  modern  thought  —  I  mean  the 
deeper  thought  —  offers  to  the  young  spectator  a  some- 
what forbidding  aspect.  It  seems  like  the  prophetic 
destiny  of  Ishmael.  The  conflict  ranges  from  the  con- 
stitution of  an  atom  up  to  the  existence  of  our  God. 
And  almost  every  question  between  may  be  called,  if 
not  debatable,  yet  debated,  ground.  The  scene  would 
be  comic  if  it  were  not  tragic.  A  lively  satirist  thus 
sharply  describes  a  single  section  of  the  modem  Babel 
—  the  once  popular  ** transcendental "  section:  — 

With  uncouth  words  they  tire  their  tender  lungs, 

The  same  bald  phrases  on  their  hundred  tongues. 
*•  Ever"  ••  the  ages  "  in  their  page  appear, 
'*  Alway *'  a  bedlamite  is  called  **  a  seer" ; 

On  every  leaf  the  •*  earnest "  **  sage  "  may  scan. 

Portentous  bore,  the  **  many-sided  "  man. 


Blind  as  a  mole  and  curious  as  a  lynx, 

Who  rides  a  beetle  which  he  calls  '*  a  sphinx." 

And,  oh,  what  questions  asked  in  clubfoot  rhyme 

Of  Earth  the  tongueless,  and  the  deaf-mute  Time ! 

His  babbling  ** insight"  shouts  in  nature^s  ears 

His  last  conundrum  on  the  orbs  and  spheres  ; 

There  self-inspection  sucks  its  little  thumb. 

With  ••  whence  am  I,"  •*  and  wherefore  did  I  come?  " 

Deluded  infants !  did  they  ever  know 

Some  doubts  must  darken  o'er  our  world  below  ? 
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But,  as  I  said,  the  scene  is  not  comic,  but  tragic 
rather.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  men  in  the  highest  stage 
of  civilization,  just  as  in  the  lowest  stages  of  savagism, 
groping  for  the  primal  truth  —  searching  for  first  prin- 
ciples and  finding  not  —  asking  at  noonday  for  light  — 
perishing  of  hunger  and  thirst,  when  in  the  Father's 
house  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  Men  of 
training  and  renown  are  seen  casting  doubts  over  every 
proposition  that  concerns  existence,  relations,  and  obli- 
gations, and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  on  what  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  religion.  God,  his  entire  nature  and 
character,  duty  as  such,  immortality,  retribution,  miracle, 
prophecy,  inspiration,  redemption  —  are  they  not  all 
great  battlefields }  The  books  that  for  three  thousand 
years  have  alone  shed  ]ight  and  quickening  power  over 
a  lost  race  —  are  they  not  the  chief  target  for  incessant 
assault }  Is  there  a  theme  connected  with  their  form 
and  contents  on  which  the  greatest  talents  have  not 
been  strained  to  their  utmost  tension  to  cast  doubt } 

**  I  have  read  in  the  marvelous  heart  of  man. 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll, 
That  an  army  of  phantoms,  vast  and  wan. 
Beleaguers  the  human  soul. 

Encamped  beside  lifers  rushing  stream 

In  Fancy's  misty  light, 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen, 
And  with  a  sorrowful  deep  sound 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between." 
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II.  What,  then,  are  some  of  the  chief  duties  of 
these  times  —  duties  which  the  men  of  understanding, 
the  true  Israel  —  will  be  prompted  to  perform  ? 

It  is  folly  to  stand  dazed  and  dazzled  by  the  tumult- 
uousness  of  the  moment  —  to  be  made  dizzy  with  the 
whirl  or  blinded  by  the  blaze.  There  are  those  who, 
in  a  time  when  they  should  plant  themselves  on  their 
firmest  foothold,  seize  the  opportunity  and  guide  the 
drifting  masses,  themselves  vacillate  in  helpless  uncer- 
tainty or  shut  their  eyes  in  feeble  agnosticism  —  the 
epilepsy  and  the  palsy  of  mind  and  heart. 

I.  The  first  of  these  duties  of  the  men  of  under- 
standing to  the  times  is  to  enter  into  a  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  present.  Here  our  lot  is  cast.  We 
might  have  desired  to  live  in  another  age  —  golden  or 
iron  —  and  to  have  dealt  with  some  different  order  of 
things.  But  we  must  live  and  work  in  this  generation, 
meet  all  these  issues,  stand  or  fall  in  this  very  conflict. 
It  has  been  well  said :  "  There  are  old  men  that  were 
always  old,  and  young  men  that  are  always  young.*' 
It  behooves  us  to  belong  to  the  class  of  perpetual 
youth.  The  world  itself  in  which  we  live  is,  in  a 
sense,  always  young.  Each  generation  comes  on  in 
new  callowness.  And  this  old  world  is  perpetually  in 
its  boyhood,  rollicking,  heedless,  tumultuous,  and  blun- 
dering on,  calling  for  sympathy,  forbearance,  and  often 
pity.  It  has  its  bonfires  of  excitement,  epidemics  of 
opinion,  fashions  of  taste,  contagions  of  unwisdom, 
like  so  many  sports  and  diseases  of  childhood.  Ten 
thousand  elderly  people  shout  and  throw  up  their  hats 
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over  a  ballot  and  a  nomination.  The  staid  and  tranquil 
fly  off  in  sudden  tangents  of  frenzy.  A  company  of 
educated  and  presumably  wise  men  join  hands  and  leap 
together  into  a  chasm  of  folly.  One  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  strike  terror  into  fifty  millions  of  Americans. 
There  are  enthusiasms,  vagaries,  freaks;  prejudices, 
obstinacies,  piques,  predilections ;  idols  of  the  cave  and 
idols  of  the  market.  "  All  the  toys  that  infatuate  men 
and  which  they  play  for  are  the  selfsame  thing  with  a 
new  gauze  or  two  of  illusions  overlaid,"  and  tricked  out 
in  many  a  novel  form. 

Now  he  that  would  do  good  to  such  a  generation, 
must  take  the  generation  as  he  finds  it.  He  must 
therefore  come  to  it  with  a  breadth  of  equipment  and 
versatility  of  training  by  which  he  shall  be  thoroughly 
in  it,  if  not  wholly  of  it.  He  must  stand  in  such 
sympathetic  relations  to  it  as  completely  to  understand 
it.  He  must  feel  the  full  force  of  the  current  he 
attempts  to  check  or  to  turn.  He  must  be  neither 
monk  nor  Jesuit,  neither  priest  nor  Levite;  but  a 
neighbor,  a  good  Samaritan  that  comes  where  the 
victim  is.  The  more  completely  like  a  bird  he  feels  in 
every  bone  the  air  in  which  he  floats,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  inhale  its  poison  too,  the  more  successfully 
will  he  wing  his  flight  on  the  message  of  love,  while  he 
takes  in  the  whole  scene  below.  He  will  appreciate  its 
burdens  and  perplexities ;  feel  the  pulse  of  its  thinking, 
while  not  catching  its  fever ;  follow  the  track  of  its 
inquiries  and  the  line  of  its  studies,  without  falling  into 
its  ruts ;  recognize  every  new   type  of  its  doubtings, 
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while  himself  full  of  faith ;  will  be  patient  with  its 
errors,  lenient  to  its  boastings ;  and  will  rejoice  in  its 
novel  attainments  and  surprising  discoveries.  And 
especially  he  will  look  with  a  friendly  eye  on  every  new 
acquisition  of  true  science,  and  bid  the  scientist  God- 
speed. Said  the  so-called  "  sage  of  Concord,"  with  his 
keenness  of  insight  and  his  tinge  of  exaggeration  : 
"  All  power  is  of  one  kind,  a  sharing  of  the  nature  of 
the  world.  The  mind  that  is  parallel  with  the  laws  of 
nature  will  be  in  the  current  of  events,  and  strong 
with  their  strength.  One  man  is  made  of  the  same 
stuff  of  which  events  are  made,  can  predict  them. 
Whatever  befalls,  befalls  him  first.  The  secret  of  the 
world  is  the  tie  between  person  and  event.  The 
'times,'  the  *age'  —  what  is  that  but  a  few  profound 
persons,  a  few  active  persons  who  epitomize  the 
times  } "  So  too  let  me  ask,  what  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess but  for  each  man  to  be  ready  when  his  opportunity 
comes.  It  was  a  wiser  than  the  Concord  sage  who 
said  :  "  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews ;  ...  to  them  that  are  without  law,  as 
without  law,  .  .  .  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  with- 
out law.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might 
gain  the  weak :  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I 
might  by  all  means  save  some.  And  this  I  do  for  the 
gospel's  sake."  The  most  thorough  insight,  sympathy, 
appreciation  such  as  that  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  —  such  as  comes  from  breadth  of  mind  and 
heart  —  is  required  of  him  who  would  do  the  most  good 
to  his  generation. 
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But  this  sympathy  cannot  stand  alone  and  without 
support.     Therefore 

2.  Another  primal  duty  of  the  men  of  understanding 
is  to  maintain  reverence  for  the  past  — much  as  we  may 
rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  has  newly  come,  yet  never 
so  as  to  despise  or  forsake  the  greater  good  from  which 
it  has  grown.  Here  is  our  weakness.  We  are  not 
necessarily  magnified  by  living  in  a  progressive  and 
remarkable  age.  We  may  boast  of  our  great  surround- 
ings, when  they  leave  us  as  small  as  he  who  stood  for 
the  first  time  by  our  great  cataract  and  wrote  to  his 
village  journal,  "  When  I  gazed  on  this  mighty  waterfall 
I  was  proud  of  my  country — and  proud  of  myself." 
As  all  the  waters  of  Niagara  could  pour  into  his  soul 
no  more  than  his  pint  cup  was  able  to  contain,  so  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  all  the  modern  activi- 
ties and  expansions  can  elicit  from  us  and  in  us  no 
higher  thought  than  belongs  to  the  quality  of  our 
characters. 

On  intellectual  grounds  we  may  not  despise  the  days 
that  are  gone.  The  singular  educational  facilities  of 
our  day  find  only  a  mind  of  given  capacity  to  receive ; 
and  that  capacity  substantially  the  same  a  hundred 
years  ago  as  now.  And  though  the  tools  and  appli- 
ances are  vastly  improved,  the  skill  of  the  workmen 
and  the  worth  of  the  product  are  more  nearly  equal 
than  we  may  be  ready  to  admit.  In  their  diverse  sur- 
roundings there  has  hardly  been  a  greater  general  than 
Hannibal,  a  profounder  philosopher  than  Aristotle,  per- 
haps but  one  greater  tragedian  than  iEschylus,  —  and 
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he  born  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  —  no 
greater  architect  than  the  designers  of  the  Parthenon 
or  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  no  more  masterly  oration 
than  that  for  the  Crown.  And  are  there  going  forth 
from  these  halls  in  the  present  generation  men  of  more 
ponderous  power  or  more  matchless  skill  for  all  the 
masculine  work  of  life  than  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago  ? 
We  may  not  despise  the  intellectual  past ;  we  are  but 
branches  from  its  banyan,  its  Ygdrasil  trunk.  The 
men  of  the  present,  indeed,  are  too  often  loaded  down 
with  embarrassment  of  riches.  Facts  bury  principles. 
Knowledge  kills  thought.  Theory  outruns  evidence. 
Figures  change  to  fiction.  The  most  patient  of 
observers  is  how  often  the  poorest  of  reasoners !  The 
indefatigable  student  not  seldom  divests  himself  of  his 
manhood  and  his  common  sense,  to  dive  in  the  ocean 
of  learning  and  lie  tangled  among  the  weeds  at  the 
bottom. 

We  cannot  despise  the  intellectual  past,  much  less 
the  moral  and  the  spiritual  past.  To  cut  loose  from 
that  is  for  the  nerve  to  cut  off  from  the  spinal  cord. 
All  the  forces  for  good  have  been  working  continuously 
till  now.  The  world's  wisdom  has  been  maturing.  Its 
experience  has  been  ripening.  Its  fruitage  has  been 
gathering.  Its  seed  has  been  sowing  for  grander  har- 
vests to  come.  "Other  men  labored,  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  labors"  —  as  good  men  as  we,  and, 
it  may  b'e,  better  laborers.  The  virtue  of  the  world 
has  stood  valorously  for  the  right.  Its  intelligent  piety 
has  dealt  manfully  with  its  living  problems.     The  roots 
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of  the  Church  run  down  into  the  soil  of  two  thousand 
or  four  thousand  years.  It  is  ours  to  profit  by  all  this 
accumulated  wisdom  and  experience,  and  to  draw  from 
it,  as  at  once  storehouse,  treasury,  and  arsenal.  The 
wisest  man  is  he  who  is  fullest  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
past ;  the  foolishest,  he  who  has  no  wisdom  but  his 
own. 

And,  above  all,  the  past  comes  to  us  freighted  with 
that  wisdom  of  God  —  once  the  hidden  wisdom  and  a 
mystery,  but  now  long  known  as  the  open  secret  of 
what  goodness  and  truth  the  world  contains.  No  man 
can  lay  claim  to  have  "  understanding  of  the  times  " 
who  fails  to  reverence  that  gospel  for  the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  past,  as  the  prophecy  of  its  work  in  the 
future;  and  that  gospel,  too,  in  what  is  called  its 
evangelical  and  even  in  part  its  Puritan  interpretation. 
It  is  neither  obsolete  nor  obsolescent.  The  smartness 
of  the  age  may  affect  to  disparage  it ;  but  in  the  very 
home  where  your  earthborn  philosopher  avers  that  its 
force  is  wholly  spent  perchance  it  suddenly  asserts, 
under  his  eye,  its  mighty  hold  of  human  hearts  —  its 
power  to  relieve,  to  console,  to  sustain,  to  inspire,  to 
upheave,  to  reform,  to  revolutionize.  Those  very  doc- 
trines that  have  for  ages  stood  out  as  salient  points  of 
attack  will  continue  to  prove,  rightly  held  and  defended, 
each  a  bastion  of  the  ancient  stronghold  of  God,  and 
an  engine  of  attack  upon  the  sin  and  folly  of  the 
times.  Unless  all  experience  is  at  fault,  it  is  the 
only  fundamental  hope  for  to-day.  And  be  sure 
that  in  our  own  times,  as  in  our  Saviour's,  the  scribe 
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well  instructed  will  bring  out  of  his  treasure  "things 
new  and  old  " ;  but  they  will  be  the  same  old  eternal 
truths  in  their  ever-new  garbs  and  applications.  We 
must  love,  reverence,  and  cling  to  the  sacred  past, 
with  opinions  that  are  clear  and  convictions  that  are 
positive  and  firm. 

3.  But  another  great  duty  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
is  to  have  faith  in  the  future.  We  may  not  look  with 
despondency  even  on  the  times  in  which  we  live,  nor 
on  their  prospects.  We  see  present  evils  and  dangers 
because  they  are  near.  But  we  never  inquire  wisely 
why  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ;  for  they 
were  not.  'Tis  distance  gilds  them  with  the  halo,  or 
tinges  them  with  cerulean.  On  the  whole,  the  Church 
has  steadily  grown  stronger,  society  has  grown  better. 
Doubtless  as  good  men  live  as  those  who  have  gone  to 
heaven.  As  great  men  are  at  work  as  those  who  sleep 
in  the  dust.  To  think  otherwise  proves  not  so  much 
the  want  of  greatness  in  the  men  as  the  want  of  dis- 
cernment in  us.  Few  are  wise  enough  to  read  their 
contemporaries  or  to  see  greatness  in  its  working  attire. 
Men  are  not  canonized  till  after  death.  But  as  the 
great  and  good  one  by  one  seem  to  be  passing  away, 
we  may  evermore  take  up  that  old  palace  shout,  "  The 
king  is  dead  —  long  live  the  king  !  " 

Much  more,  when  we  look  toward  the  future  we  may 
look  with  confidence  and  hope  —  yes,  with  never  a 
doubt.  For  beyond  all  the  barriers  in  the  landscape 
between,  the  eye  rests  on  the  promise  of  God  like  some 
vast   white   mountain   peak    brightly  glowing    in    the 
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Utmost  horizon.  "  All  the  great  ages,"  says  Emerson, 
the  rationalist,  "have  been  ages  of  belief."  And  so 
all  highest  achievements  have  been  works  of  faith. 
The  apostle  believed  and  therefore  he  spake  ;  the  toiler 
believes  and  therefore  he  toils  on.  He  falters  and  he 
rallies ;  he  errs  and  he  rectifies  ;  he  is  baffled  and  he 
redoubles ;  he  is  criticized  and  he  succeeds.  And 
critics,  in  the  words  of  Beaconsfield,  "critics  are  the 
men  that  have  failed." 

If  this  be  so  in  secular  enterprise,  how  much  more 
in  Christ's  kingdom  !  For  in  its  center  lies  the  divine 
force  cooperating  and  anticipating.  "So  is  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  said  its  Monarch,  "as  if  a  man  should 
cast  seed  into  the  ground ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise 
night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow 
up,  he  knoweth  not  how  .  .  .  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  But  when 
the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  God  helps 
him,  works  in  advance  of  him,  works  while  he  sleeps. 
He  sows  the  seed  and  puts  in  the  sickle;  God  gives 
the  harvest. 

Amid  whatever  agitation  of  the  times,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  understanding  Israel  to  hold  on  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way  and  its  work.  For  the  message  comes 
sounding  in  our  ears  from  Israel's  ancient  monarch, 
"  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him ; 
and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass."  The  absolute  certainty 
of  success  maintains  our  working  power  and  is  one  guar- 
anty of  our  victory.     "I  never  am  beaten,"  said  one. 
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"till  I  know  I  am  beaten."  Such  a  man,  even  though 
beaten  once  for  a  time,  like  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  or 
many  times  like  Bruce  when  he  watched  the  spider  in 
the  cavern,  knows  he  will  yet  win  the  day.  Delays  will 
not  dishearten  him ;  for  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  Diffi- 
culties will  not  discourage  him;  he  counts  on  them. 
Opposition  will  not  dismay  him ;  he  takes  no  "  scare." 
He  knows  that  man  is  invincible  while  he  works  with 
God  and  "  immortal  till  his  work  is  done."  Yea ;  he 
counts  on  the  long  array  of  obstacles  succeeding  obsta- 
cles so  long  as  man  is  at  variance  with  God.  One  is 
born  as  another  dies.  Yet  that  too  will  die.  New 
forms  of  doubt  and  error  will  succeed  the  old  ;  but 
they  too  will  wax  old  and  pass  away.  Renan  will  be 
buried  as  deep  as  Voltaire,  and  Kuenen  and  Baur  as 
thoroughly  forgotten  as  Von  Bohlen  or  Celsus.  Sooner 
or  later,  over  the  multitudinous  assaults  upon  the  faith 
that  is  of  God  and  Christ,  one  and  all,  will  be  inscribed 
that  epitaph  which  the  doubter  Clifford  wrote  too  liter- 
ally for  his  own  tombstone :  "  I  was  not,  and  was  con- 
ceived ;  I  lived  and  did  a  little  work ;  I  am  not,  and 
grieve  not."  Such  is  the  bright  prospect  on  which  the 
steady  experience  and  the  immutable  promise  alike  fix 
the  eye ;  such  the  assurance  without  which  the  struggles 
of  the  present  would  often  seem  but  a  losing  game. 
And  thus  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege,  while  enter- 
ing fully  into  all  that  makes  and  marks  the  present,  to 
do  it  with  an  unshaken  hold  upon  the  past,  and  an 
unwavering  and  unbounded  faith  in  the  future. 

So  will   the   men   that  have  understanding  of  their 
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times  fulfill  their  high  function.  They  will  bring  a 
true  sympathy  that  involves  breadth  of  culture,  range 
dt  view,  robustness  of  thought,  catholicity  of  scholar- 
ship, many-sidedness  of  appreciation,  and  versatility  of 
adaptation ;  will  lay  it  all  on  the  firm  basis  of  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  glorious  past,  that  carries  with 
it  solid  principles,  clear  opinions,  and  positive,  powerful 
convictions  —  like  a  foundation  on  the  living  rock ;  and 
they  will  crown  the  whole  with  an  unshaken  faith  in 
the  future,  God's  future  —  an  energizing  trust  in  the 
divine  word  and  pledge,  full  of  hope  and  courage  and 
perseverance,  that  rises  evermore  like  some  vast  dome, 
bathed  and  gilded  with  the  light  of  heaven.  So  will 
they  become  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  with  "  their 
brethren  at  their  commandment.'*  And  so  will  they 
be  no  blind  guides  but  true  leaders  of  men  unto  all 
that   is  high  and  holy,  all  that  "  Israel  ought  to  do." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  I  have  spoken 
to  you  of  the  ever  new  surroundings  of  the  young 
adventurer  on  life's  journey,  and  of  the  specialties  of 
our  times.  But  it  is  possible  to  overestimate  them. 
The  proverb,  Tempora  mutantury  et  nos  mutamur  in 
illisy  has  its  grave  limitations.  The  changes  are  after 
all  of  circumstance  rather  than  of  substance.  In  the 
great  world  of  human  history  it  is  as  in  the  main  ocean, 
where  the  waters  rise  in  clouds  to  come  again,  but  the 
perpetual  tides  roll  on ;  or  as  in  these  college  halls, 
where  class  after  class  sweeps  by  us,  but  the  scenes 
and  characters  are  the  same.     The  Senior  never  fails. 
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Individuals  pass  on,  but  here  remains  and  flows  the 
unending  tide  of  youthful  life,  of  early  toil  and  hope 
and  aspiration.  Qr,  as  in  all  nature,  where  we  ask  and 
answer :  — 

*•  When  will  the  stream  be  aweary  of  flowing 

Under  my  eye? 
When  will  the  wind  be  aweary  of  blowing 

Over  the  sky? 
When  will  the  cloud  be  aweary  of  fleeting? 
When  will  the  heart  be  aweary  of  beating. 

And  nature  die? 
Never,  oh,  never!  nothing  will  die. 

The  stream  flows, 

The  wind  blows. 

The  cloud  fleets. 

The  heart  beats; 

Nothing  will  die." 

Even  so  only  is  it  that  the  times  change  and  we 
too  change.  They  wear  new  faces,  men  new  manners. 
But  the  same  heaving  life  moves  up  and  looks  forth. 
The  same  deathless  wants,  passions,  capacities,  and 
hopes  are  in  the  human  soul,  the  same  fundamental 
anxieties,  conflicts,  perils  abroad,  the  same  loud  sum- 
mons to  duty,  the  same  endless  call  and  sphere  for  a 
noble  manhood  in  all  these  changing  times. 

Yours  be  it  to  hear  that  summons,  to  obey  that  call, 
to  meet  those  wants,  to  show  that  manhood ;  yours  to 
mingle  in  all  the  motions  and  commotions  of  the  age, 
with  the  emotions  of  eternity  —  in  the  world  and  above 
it  too.     Enter  into  every  turn  of  modern  thought  to 
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guide  it  right.  Enter  into  every  legitimate  sympathy 
of  modem  life  to  lift  it  up.  Enter  into  all  the  mani- 
fold callings  of  modern  enterprise  to  dignify  and  honor 
them.  Be  the  reverend  pastor,  the  good  physician,  the 
honorable  lawyer,  the  magnanimous  business  man,  the 
inspiring  teacher,  the  truth-loving  editor,  the  honest 
statesman,  the  high-souled  man  of  literature,  the 
pure  artist,  the  devout  scientist  —  or  whatsoever  else 
"  Israel  ought  to  do,"  prompted  to  all  alike  by  Israel's 
hope,  the  faith  in  Christ.  Go  forth,  strong,  devoted, 
many-sided  men  to  your  generation's  work.  Then 
return  hither  in  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years,  with  ever- 
thinning  ranks  and  ever-increasing  honors.  And  when 
the  last  of  these  youthful  forms,  broken  with  age,  shall 
totter  to  the  grave,  may  it  be  but  to  pass  from  these 
changing  times,  and  join  every  classmate  in  the  change- 
less home  of  God ! 


A  POSITIVE  FAITH. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  in,  1883. 

We  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  according  as  it  is  written.  I  believed, 
and  therefore  have  I  spoken;  we  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak.— a  Cor- 
inthians 4 :  13. 

T  TERE  are  two  voices,  but  one  sentiment.  "It  is 
-■-  -■-  written"  —  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  repeated  in 
the  epistle.  In  the  midst  of  conscious  weakness  and 
well-nigh  universal  treachery  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
centuries  before,  had  stayed  himself  by  faith  on  God : 
"  I  believed.'*  And  now  the  great  apostle,  looking  out, 
backward  and  forward  and  around,  on  the  enormous 
trials  and  dangers  enveloping  his  whole  pathway,  rests 
his  undaunted  hope  and  courage  on  "the  same  spirit 
of  faith  "  in  God  :  "  We  also  believe."  Two  dispensa- 
tions here  coalesce.  The  apostle  and  the  psalmist  join 
hands  across  the  ages,  and  together  they  proclaim  in 
our  ears  this  great  lesson  of  a  cheerful  and  successful 
life, 

THE    DUTY,    THE   VALUE,    AND   THE    POWER   OF 
A    POSITIVE    FAITH. 

The  distinction  between  a  matter  of  science  and  a 
matter  of  faith  has  been  stated  thus :  the  one  is  a  cer- 
.titude  admitting  of  verification;  the  other  a  certitude 
not  admitting  of  verification,  although  both  rest  on 
satisfactory  proof.  The  distinction  may  be  admitted, 
so  far  at  least  as  verification  to  another  is  concerned. 
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It  is,  for  example,  a  matter  of  science  that  the  distance 
accomplished  by  a  falling  body  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  time ;  for  it  not  only  rests  on  evidence,  but  can  at 
any  time  be  tested.  So  with  the  physical  properties 
of  a  metal  or  a  gas.  But  it  is  matter  of  faith  that  God 
intelligently  governs  the  universe;  for  though  the 
evidence  seems  to  me  irrefragable,  I  cannot  verify  it, 
at  least  to  another,  as  I  can  the  law  of  falling  bodies. 
Again,  that  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  metal  and 
the  gas  are  actual  qualities  of  an  external  object,  and 
not  modifications  of  my  mind  or  senses,  is  matter 
of  belief  or,  in  a  broad  sense,  faith.  For  however 
invincible  the  conviction  to  me,  I  cannot  verify  it  by 
experiment  to  the  questioner.  In  its  most  general 
sense,  therefore,  faith  has  a  wide  range  —  from  the 
trust  we  repose  in  the  truthful  working  of  our  human 
faculties  up  to  the  surrender  of  mind  and  heart  to  the 
claims  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  last  is 
the  culmination  of  all  faith,  being  the  supreme  move- 
ment of  the  human  soul,  in  its  highest  humanity, 
towards  the  Supreme  object  of  the  universe.  It  is 
preeminently  faith.  Christian  faith.  And  this  will  be 
the  aim  and  goal  of  my  discussion,  while  yet  I  do  not 
exclude  from  thought  all  those  subordinate  exhibitions 
of  belief  which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  though  in 
a  different  plane.  For  there  is  a  believing  spirit,  ready 
to  find  and  receive  all  truth  and  to  embrace  the  highest. 
And  there  is  a  spirit  of  unbelief,  doubt,  cavil,  which 
notably  grows  with  the  greatness  of  the  theme. 
I.     Now  the  world  is  so  adjusted  in  its  chief  arrange- 
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ments  as  to  make  the  believing  spirit  both  a  privilege 
and  a  duty,  a  kind  of  moral  necessity.  Man,  the  head 
of  the  creation,  was  made  to  walk  by  faith  and  not, 
like  the  animal,  only  by  sense.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  humanity  as  rational ;  it  is  the  necessity  of  reason 
as  human. 

So  are  we  trained  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Faith  is  both  the  law  and  the  instinct  of  childhood. 
All  early  knowledge  is  belief;  all  early  inclination  is 
to  trust.  Parental  authority  is  the  child's  law  and  his 
gospel ;  parental  care  is  his  life :  "  My  mother  said 
it'*;  " my  father  will  do  it."  Then  follows  the  inevit- 
able reign  of  the  book  and  the  teacher:  "Ipse  dixit." 
The  time  comes  M^hen  the  man  sets  up  for  himself, 
and  for  what  he  calls  original  research.  Is  it  history  } 
Here  his  knowledge  is  testimony  or  inference,  except 
what  is  conjecture.  Is  it  science?  His  scientific 
knowledge  is  chiefly  a  vast  mosaic  of  other  men's 
researches.  Is  it  the  field  of  demonstration  }  Every 
strict  demonstration  is  but  the  conclusion  from  an 
assumption,  and  every  stage  of  the  process  necessi- 
tates an  absolute  trust  in  the  truth  and  trustiness  of 
the  memory.  In  all  personal  investigation  the  man 
falls  back  on  an  unverifiable  confidence  in  his  faculties 
and  an  unprovable  persuasion  that  the  unknown  is  like 
the  known.  Throughout  his  business  life,  however 
much  he  may  have  been  deceived  and  defrauded,  he 
cannot  for  an  hour  escape  the  necessity  of  confiding 
in  his  fellow-men.  Every  dollar  of  the  Rothschild's 
fortune    is    secure    only  through    the   integrity   of  a 
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multitude  of  men  scattered  over  the  world.  All  busi- 
ness investment  is  a  trust  in  the  future  and  often  in  the 
antipodes.  The  traveler  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
blindly  commits  himself  by  day  and  by  night  to  the 
skill  and  fidelity  of  a  great  army  of  engineers,  brake- 
men,  switch-tenders,  wheel-hammerers,  and  section- 
hands,  makers  of  time-tables  and  time-keepers,  mechan- 
ics of  wheels  and  axles  and  bolts,  and  manufacturers 
of  forty  millions  of  rails,  any  one  of  whom  or  of  which, 
if  untrue,  might  land  him  not  in  San  Francisco  but 
in  eternity.  At  home  he  trusts  his  life  and  property 
all  the  day  and  all  the  night  to  the  hourly  integrity  of 
his  many  neighbors.  Or  if  once  in  a  lifetime  he  appeal 
from  the  conduct  of  some  one  of  them  it  is  still  to  the 
supposed  uprightness  of  courts  and  truthfulness  of 
witnesses.  Some  little  village  lies  nestled  away  among 
the  hills.  It  is  thronged  with  students.  A  small 
cluster  of  residents,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  in 
the  power  of  some  hundreds  of  young  men  in  the 
vigor  of  youthful  strength  and  of  youthful  impulse. 
Do  they  lie  down  at  night  in  perpetual  anxiety  lest 
their  property  be  destroyed,  their  houses  burned,  and 
themselves  abused  and  outraged  }  No ;  they  sleep  all 
the  more  peacefully,  knowing  that  those  young  men 
will  on  the  morrow,  if  need  be,  exert  their  utmost 
strength  to  save  their  homes  from  the  devouring 
flames,  and  even  give  of  their  scanty  means  to  relieve 
the  sufferers  by  fire.^ 

^An  allusion  to  what   had  taken  place  in   the  village  of  Hanover,  a  few  weeks 
previously. 
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Such  is  the  settled  and  accepted  condition  of  life. 
With  whatever  qualifications,  we  believe  the  past,  we 
trust  the  future,  we  confide  in  the  present.  We  fling 
ourselves  upon  the  waves  and  the  winds.  We  cast 
our  hopes  boldly  upon  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the 
ancient  promise.  We  put  ourselves  in  the  hands  of 
natural  law,  of  brute  force,  and  of  men,  individually 
and  by  multitudes  —  the  men  we  have  seen  and  the 
men  we  never  saw  nor  shall  see.  This  vast  network 
of  trust  and  confidence  is  interwoven  with  the  woof 
of  our  life  and  entwined  with  the  fibers  of  our  being. 
Our  life,  and  every  part  of  it,  like  some  suspension 
bridge,  swings  by  a  cable  in  the  air,  with  Niagara 
rolling  beneath;  and  we  ride  boldly  on.  The  attempt 
to  evade  it  or  escape  by  doubt  or  suspicion  is  fruitless. 
It  is  as  when  "  one  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met 
him.'*  Abbas  Pasha  built  him  a  high  watch-tower  and 
kept  swift  dromedaries  always  saddled  for  flight ;  but 
it  could  not  save  him  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 

We  are  also  inclined,  trained,  and  compelled  to  live 
by  faith  in  regard  to  things  less  tangible  and  more 
supersensual.  Men  naturally  accept  implicitly  their 
intuitions  and  are  dominated  by  their  religious  con- 
victions. When  one  asked  stout  old  Samuel  Johnson 
how  he  would  deal  with  Berkeley's  idealism,  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  refute  it  thus,"  and  he  brought  his  foot 
vigorously  against  a  stone.  Neither  Johnson  nor  man- 
kind can  be  reasoned  out  of  a  primary  belief,  ultimate 
but  unprovable.  The  agnosticism  which  would  shut 
out  from  human  purview  all  that  is  beyond  and  above 
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is  "as  much  at  war  with  human  experience  as  with 
reason  and  revelation.''  In  token  of  profound  belief 
in  a  future  life  the  old  Egyptian  embalmed  his  dead 
and  hewed  out  his  vast  tombs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  and  the  Indian  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
placed  food  and  weapons,  apparel  and  ornaments  in 
the  grave.  And  so  resolute  has  been  the  faith  of  the 
human  race  in  superior  beings  that  "  they  will  worship 
a  stock  or  a  stone  sooner  than  have  no  God"  —  will 
bow  their  very  intellect  before  the  demands  of  their 
spirit.  Much  more  will  they  cleave  to  the  dictates 
of  their  moral  nature  against  all  puzzling  shows  of 
logical  acttteness. 

It  is  useless  for  the  metaphysician,  whether  he  be  a 
Tappan  or  even  an  Edwards,  to  say :  "  Unless  you 
accept  this  or  that  theory  of  the  will  you  cannot  hold 
to  human  freedom."  I  answer  him  :  "  My  knowledge 
of  my  freedom  is  older,  deeper,  clearer  than  your  specu- 
lations. They  may,  or  may  not,  go  to  the  winds ;  my 
freedom  stands  on  a  rock.  I  know  it  without  you  or 
in  spite  of  you."  Vainly  would  Clifford  or  Tyndall 
parade  their  theory  of  necessitated  action,  and  therefore 
no  proper  responsibility.  We  answer:  "Your  brain- 
spinning  can  no  more  withstand  the  instincts  and 
necessities  of  humanity  than  any  other  spider's  web. 
Responsibility  is  the  ultimate  fact  and  settled  law  of 
humanity,  so  all-embracing  and  inevitable  that  he  who 
denies  it  in  word  will  sternly  hold  all  other  men  respon- 
sible to  him  in  fact  and  will  himself  be  held  forever 
responsible  by  all  other  men,  and  by  his  Maker  too." 
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Tbe  believing  spirit  is  the  normal,  rational  state,  the 
unbelieving  is  abnormal,  unnatural,  and  irrational. 

In  every  line  of  thought  and  action  doubts  will  occur 
and  perplexities  arise.  But  we  solve  tbem  or  act  in 
spite  of  them.  We  see  the  objections,  and  in  view  of 
the  proofs  we  overrule  them.  We  recognize  the  diflS- 
culties,  and  under  t)ie  exigency  of  life  we  override 
them.  The  most  cautious  inquiry  must  point  to  some 
settled  result.  A  state  of  chronic  indecision  is  intoler- 
able, whether  in  the  business  man,  the  scholar,  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  the  general,  or  the  theologian. 
Your  business  man  sees  what  and  how  to  do.  Your 
scholar  decides,  or  he  is  no  scholar.  Your  physician 
diagnoses  and  prescribes,  or  you  drop  him.  Your  judge 
finds  out  the  law  and  applies  it.  Your  general  plans, 
often  in  a  flash,  and  by  the  flash,  and  fights.  McClellan 
doubted  and  dawdled ;  Grant  believed  and  struck. 
While  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith  questioned  whether 
missions  in  India  could  succeed  or  would  comport  with 
the  safety  of  the  British  empire,  Carey,  Marshman,  and 
Ward,  his  "  consecrated  cobblers,'*  were  in  India  lead- 
ing the  vanguard  of  the  great  host  of  Christian  con- 
verts, to  the  saving  of  souls  and  perhaps  of  the  Indian 
empire. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  same  principle  that 
prevails  everywhere  should  halt  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  very  highest  sphere,  religion.  But  there  is  the  best 
of  reasons  to  the  contrary  in  the  inconceivable  magni- 
tude of  the  interests.  Unsettlement  here,  in  the  main 
issues  and  fundamental  truths,  instead  of  being  the 
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mark  of  strength,  must,  on  every  analogy,  be  regarded 
as  the  token  of  weakness.  It  is  but  mental  and  moral 
flabbiness.  And  though,  not  seldom,  good  men  attain 
to  bright  hope  through  long  distressing  doubts, — and 
we  rejoice  in  the  issue,  —  is  it  at  all  needful  to  desire 
the  process,  much  less  to  call  it  the  necessary  or  even 
natural  way  ?  Is  it  the  only  or  the  best  way  to  con- 
firmed temperance  through  inebriety,  or  to  health 
through  dangerous  disease  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  our  privi- 
lege to  reach  the  full  assurance  of  faith  without  the 
long  conflict  with  darkness.  But  whether  or  not  we 
pass  by  that  way,  it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  not  to 
have  our  home  in  the  dark  valley  but  to  come  out  and 
dwell  in  the  clear  light. 

For  the  main  aspects  of  our  spiritual  relationships  are 
plain  and  simple :  an  intellect  looking,  a  heart  yearning, 
a  conscience  commanding,  towards  the  One  Supreme 
Excellence;  that  glorious  One  shadowing  forth  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead  in  the  visible  things  of 
creation,  openly  declaring  himself  in  the  divine  and 
matchless  Word,  unveiling  himself  tenderly  and  inti- 
mately in  that  mighty  Saviour  whose  historic  coming 
revolutionized  the  world's  career,  whose  living  power 
and  presence  are  as  manifest  all  over  the  world  to-day 
as  in  Jerusalem  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  whose  calm 
voice  calls  to  every  man,  **  Rise  and  follow  me."  Surely 
the  benign  influence  of  the  blessed  sun  is  hardly  more 
unmistakable  than  that  of  him  who  calls  himself  "the 
light  of  the  world."  It  is  inscribed  in  the  volume  of 
the  book,  on  the  human  soul,  in  the  Christian  life,  on 
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all  modem  history.  Open  rejectors  have  often  been,  in 
their  hour  of  candor,  his  strongest  witnesses.  How 
such  men  as  Rousseau  the  profligate  skeptic,  Carlyle 
the  rugged  deist,  Napoleon  the  heartless  but  lynx-eyed 
semi-pagan,  Mill  the  hereditary  unbeliever,  Lecky  the 
free-thinking  historian,  rise  up  to  rebuke  the  Matthew 
Arnolds  and  their  congeners  for  their  shuffling  evasions 
of  Christ's  character,  claims,  and  religion !  When  a 
Christian  clergyman  writes  of  "The  Ten  Great  Reli- 
gions" of  which  Christ's  is  but  one,  he  might  well 
listen  to  the  great  Scotchman  when  he  says  :  "  We  often 
hear  the  Christian  doctrine  likened  to  the  Greek  philos- 
ophy, and  found  on  all  hands  in  some  measurable  way 
superior  to  it.  But  the  Christian  doctrine  is  not  supe- 
rior or  inferior  or  equal  to  any  doctrine  of  Socrates  or 
Thales,  being  of  a  totally  different  nature.  He  who 
compares  it  with  such  standards  may  well  lament  that 
the  loftiest  feeling  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  mankind  is 
as  yet  hidden  from  his  eyes.*'  To  those  who  would 
patronize  the  Saviour  as  only  the  best  of  men  there 
comes  the  voice  from  St.  Helena :  **  Between  him  and 
whomsoever  else  in  the  world,  there  is  no  possible  term 
of  comparison.  He  is  truly  a  being  by  himself.  His 
truth  and  the  history  of  his  life,  the  profundity  of  his 
doctrine,  his  gospel,  his  apparition,  his  empire,  his 
march  across  the  ages  and  the  realms — everything  is 
to  me  a  prodigy,  an  insoluble  mystery,  a  mystery  which 
is  there  before  my  eyes,  a  mystery  which  I  can  neither 
deny  nor  explain.  Here  I  see  nothing  human."  To 
those  who  push  by  his  claims  as  some  ideal  or  mythical 
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creation,  there  comes,  in  the  posthumous  Essays  of 
John  Mill,  a  voice  from  the  grave,  speaking  thus,  •*  It 
is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  Gos- 
pels is  not  historical  and  that  we  know  not  how  much 
of  what  is  admirable  has  been  superadded  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  followers.  Who  among  his  disciples  was 
capable  of  inventing  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  or 
of  imagining  the  life  and  character  revealed  in  the 
Gospels  ? "  To  those  who  talk  of  a  mere  law  of  human 
progress  comes  the  bold  utterance  of  Lecky :  "  It  was 
reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
ideal  character  which  through  all  the  changes  of 
eighteen  centuries  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men  with 
an  impassioned  love,  and  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments,  and  condi- 
tions ;  and  has  exerted  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years 
of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  soften 
mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  the  philosophers 
and  all  the  exhortations  of  the  moralists."  What  a 
thoroughgoing  testimony  —  and  how  strictly  true ! 

Indeed  faith  in  Christ  and  his  religion  is  a  certitude 
that  may  be  said  in  our  day  to  have  risen  in  certain 
aspects  to  the  level  of  knowledge,  in  the  verification 
that  is  before  and  within  us.  A  seemingly  defenseless 
man  once  promised  to  conquer  an  opposing  world  by 
being  miserably  slain.  "  And  the  mode  of  the  accom- 
plishment," said  the  great  captain,  "  is  more  prodigious 
than  the  promise.  In  this  conflict  I  see  all  the  kings 
and  forces  of  the  earth  arrayed  on  one  side.     On  the 
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Other  I  see  no  army,  but  a  mysterious  energy,  no  rally- 
ing sign,  but  a  cross/'  Yet  by  this  sign  it  has  gone 
forth  to  conquer.  He  who  asks  even  for  a  miracle  has 
before  him  "  the  perpetual  miracle  "  of  the  ever-living 
presence  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  progress  of 
the  faith  and  the  government  and  growth  of  his  Church. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  dead  "  Caesar  from  his  mauso- 
leum **  guiding  eternally  the  destinies  of  Rome ;  or 
dead  Alexander  from  the  tombs  of  the  Ptolemies  lead- 
ing his  armies  on  to  perpetual  victory ;  or  dead  Napo- 
leon from  beneath  the  splendid  canopy  of  battle  flags 
that  overhang  his  coffin,  and  by  some  weird  and  "  mid- 
night reveille,"  gathering  up  again  for  an  hour  the  relics 
of  his  vast  hosts  and  the  fragments  of  his  mighty 
empire!  But  the  crucified  Christ  is  to-day  a  living, 
reigning,  conquering  power  on  every  continent  of  the 
globe.  Here  is  your  world-wide,  age-long  miracle  — 
gathering  within  its  divine  sweep  not  alone  slow  trans- 
formations of  great  empires,  but  sudden  revolutions  of 
low  savage  races,  and  countless  individual  regenera- 
tions, from  Paul  and  Augustine  down  to  Guergis  and 
Africaner.  And,  to  complete  the  assurance  and  raise 
it  in  part  to  the  very  plane  of  conscious  knowledge,  the 
benign  influence  comes  to  a  man's  own  heart  and  life 
so  unmistakably  that  he  can  say :  **  Now  I  believe,  not 
because  of  thy  saying:  for  I  have  heard  him  myself, 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world." 

He  that  ponders   all   this  "superhuman   agency  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  history"  and  in  life  —  and  experiences 
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it  too — may  well  have  positive  convictions,  even  "the 
full  assurance  of  faith."  He  can  say  with  stronger 
emphasis  than  did  Carlyle  that  "  the  Christian  religion, 
once  here,  cannot  again  pass  away."  It  is  here  to  stay, 
here  to  work,  here  to  triumph.  He  has  no  apologies 
for  it  or  any  of  its  belongings,  no  fears  for  its  fate.  And 
joined  with  this  grand  central  trust  there  must  be,  and 
there  will  be,  faith  in  the  truth  and  the  right,  faith  in 
virtue  and  in  work,  faith  in  woman  and  faith  in  good 
men,  faith  in  every  righteous  cause  and  faith  only  in 
righteous  means,  faith  in  prayer  and  in  providence, 
faith  in  progress  and  in  ultimate  success ;  faith  to  labor 
and  to  wait ;  faith  to  toil  on  in  darkness  and  alone ; 
faith  to  struggle  and  silently  endure ;  faith  to  hold  on 
and  hold  out ;  faith  even  to  sit  still  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  our  God. 

n.  See  now  the  value  of  a  strong  positive  faith  like 
this  —  its  value,  I  mean,  to  its  possessor.  Its  value  is 
felt  throughout  its  entire  range,  whether  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

It  is  a  benign  stimulus.  The  pursuit  of  a  man's  life 
or  his  enterprise  of  the  day  should  carry  his  interest 
and  his  confidence  that  it  is  for  him  and  for  the  time  the 
sphere  and  the  work.  It  makes  cheerful  toil,  buoyant 
spirits.  Men  must  believe  in  their  callings,  whatever 
they  be,  so  long  as  they  are  honest.  A  true  farmer 
should  have  as  genuine  an  enthusiasm  as  a  merchant  or 
a  lawyer.  Shame  on  him  who  is  ashamed!  When  the 
physician  loses  faith  in  medical  science,  let  him  depart. 
When  the  minister  ceases  to  feel  that  his  work  is  the 
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noblest,  he  has  a  call  to  withdraw.  The  first  Napoleon 
used  often  to  say:  "When  I  was  lieutenant."  When 
Carey  in  India  sat  as  an  honored  guest  at  the  governor- 
general's  table,  and  overheard  a  petty  officer  inquire, 
"  Was  not  that  man  once  a  shoemaker } "  "  No,  sir," 
said  Carey,  "only  a  cobbler."  But  he  knew  he  had 
cobbled  well.  If  Irving  and  Prescott  had  no  zeal  for 
the  law,  they  did  well  to  look  elsewhere.  When 
Sterling  and  Emerson  lost  faith  in  the  clerical  func- 
tion, nothing  became  them  so  well  as  the  leaving  of  it. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  concede,  however,  that  a  man 
can  have  a  confidence  only  in  some  certain  spheres  and 
occupations.  Much  less  would  I  countenance  the  not 
infrequent  plea  of  the  young  student  that  he  has  no 
interest  in  certain  branches  of  a  well-balanced  educa- 
tion, no  drawing  towards  them  ;  therefore  he  should  be 
released  from  them.  Nay,  but  he  is  bound  to  have 
both  faith  and  zeal  for  the  things  that  stand  approved 
by  the  best  wisdom  of  the  past  and  present ;  bound,  on 
that  evidence,  to  believe  in  his  mathematics  and  his 
science,  and  especially  in  his  classics  as  indispensable 
to  the  highest  training ;  and  if  he  have  no  interest,  to 
awaken  one.  If  he  is  a  true  man,  he  will.  His  antip- 
athies betray  his  necessities.  The  principle,  Similia 
similibus  curantur,  will  never  work  here.  The  lacking 
interest  must  be  roused  by  faith  —  faith  in  his  elders 
and  his  betters.  A  man  is  not  to  be  tied  up  by  his 
narrow  and  callow  propensities.  Good  manhood  lies 
in  the  power  to  throw  mind  and  heart  and  hand 
into    this    thing  or  that,  as   divine    Providence   may 
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call.     And   faith  in  the  call  shall  change  drudgery  to 
delight. 

Another  function  of  value  is  that  such  strong  posi- 
tive convictions  give  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which  is 
a  chief  element  in  every  high  human  career.  Men  live 
for  the  day.  They  see  only  what  is  just  here.  The 
young  student  has  no  controlling  sense  of  the  future, 
and  therefore  he  trifles  away  the  present  on  which 
it  hangs.  The  young  professional  man  cannot  toil 
patiently  till  his  opportunity  comes;  and  so,  when  it 
comes,  it  goes.  Here  and  there  the  man  of  intense 
and  masterful  convictions  labors  and  waits,  and  takes 
his  prize  —  sometimes  against  all  probabilities,  as 
when  the  young  adventurer  Disraeli  struck  for  a 
hearing  in  Parliament  and  the  premiership  of  Britain. 
But  it  is  with  the  fixedness  of  such  convictions  and 
with  such  consequent  steadiness  of  purpose  that  the 
scholar,  the  artist,  the  discoverer,  the  professionalist, 
and,  above  all,  the  Christian  toiler,  have  achieved  their 
highest  successes.  Heyne  delving  at  his  classics  with 
but  two  nights'  sleep  a  week  ;  Mendelssohn  nine  years 
perfecting  his  Elijah ;  Webster  lavishing  time  and 
money  on  some  blacksmith's  case  for  a  fifteen-dollar 
fee;  Schliemann,  from  the  age  of  seven  seeing  the 
ruins  of  Troy  beneath  the  dust  of  ages,  and  struggling 
towards  it  forty  years ;  Kepler  willing  to  wait  two 
hundred  years,  if  need  be,  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
discoveries  ;  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  silently  harboring 
**  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  of  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  these  remote  parts,  though 
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they  should  be  but  as  stepping-stones  unto  others  for 
performing  so  great  a  work/*  —  these  are  the  men. 
And  naturally  enough  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
that  faith,  Christian  faith,  has  shown  its  marvelous 
power  of  steady  perseverance;  and  the  bright  cata- 
logue would  contain  volumes  of  names,  from  Paul  to 
Livingstone. 

Such  men  can  work  and  pray  —  and  wait.  It  is  sad 
to  hear  the  true  cause  of  temperance  pushed  by  false 
arguments.  It  was  a  pitiful  thing  that  some  of  the 
men  who  a  generation  ago  made  valiant  fight  against 
American  slavery  must  needs  grow  so  impatient  as  to 
wage  war  upon  the  Bible  and  the  Church  because  these 
were  not  fast  enough  for  their  fier>'  ardor.  And  most 
melancholy  was  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1842,  to 
hear  in  the  Methodist  church  in  Andover,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  even  petulantly  wish  that  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  might  blast  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
But  his  voice  is  silent ;  the  Bible  speaks ;  the  Church 
lives ;  the  monument  stands ;  and  slavery  is  dead. 
Faith  in  God  can  use  God's  appointed  methods  and 
await  his  time. 

It  is  for  the  want  of  clear  convictions,  alike  high 
and  dominant,  worthy  of  being  called  faith,  that  so 
many  a  gifted  man  has  proved  a  wretched  failure. 
Benjamin  Constant^  one  of  the  brightest  minds  of 
France,  yet  avowedly  without  faith  in  virtue  or  honor, 
earned  the  name  of  "Constant  the  inconstant,"  made 
his  life  a  wail,  and  his  end  a  conscious  failure.  The 
world  is  full  of  such  failures,  partial  or  total.     While 
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we  recognize  the  brilliant  achievements  of  such  men  as 
Poe,  Byron,  Burns,  Mirabeau,  we  cannot  forget  how 
each  of  them  burned  out  his  life  with  passion  and  vice 
before  he  reached  his  proper  prime ;  and,  strikingly 
enough,  it  is  Carlyle  who  avers  that  the  radical  lack  of 
Burns  was  "religion,"  and  says  of  Byron  that  "Satan 
was  the  hero  of  his  poetry  and  apparently  the  model  of 
his  conduct." 

See,  once  more,  how  the  positive  faith  brings  repose 
and  quietude  of  spirit.  Men  rejoice  to  be  well 
anchored.  In  proportion  as  doubts  run  deep  and  high, 
is  the  heavy  groundswell  of  unrest.  Paradoxically  but 
truly  has  the  vacuum  of  the  heart  been  called  "an 
aching  void."     And  one  might  almost  say, — 

**  Great  God !    I  'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Hume  said  he  was  "appalled  at  the  forlorn  solitude  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  his  philosophy."  Miss  Marti- 
neau,  while  boasting  of  her  "  freedom  from  old  super- 
stition," cannot  but  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  "  all 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  orthodoxy."  A  late  atheist 
writer^  avowed  the  great  "pang"  with  which  he  cut 
loose  from  the  moorings  of  Christianity.  Later  still, 
Vernon  Lee,  by  the  mouth  of  V^re,^  confesses  that  his 

1  Candid  Examination  of  Theism. 
'  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1883. 
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settled  materialism  is  "  bitter  and  abominable,  arid  and 
icy  to  our  hearts."  And  there  are  few  sadder  or  more 
"  haggard  "  things  than  the  last  days  of  John  Sterling, 
when  having  once  for  all  said,  "  Adieu,  O  church,  in 
God's  name  adieu,"  three  years  later,  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption,  he  wrote  to  his  nearest  friend, — whom 
he  would  not  see,  —  "On  higher  matters  there  is 
nothing  to  say.  I  tread  the  common  road  into  the 
great  darkness.  Certainty,  indeed,  I  have  none." 
For  when  one  who  has  deliberately  parted  with  all  the 
consoling  hopes  of  the  gospel  looks  through  the  high 
cli£Fs  that  part  this  sea  of  life  from  the  great  unknown 
ocean  of  eternity,  he  may  well  sing  with  a  deeper 
pathos  than  the  poet's :  — 

**  Break,  break,  break, 
At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me." 

The  firm  and  positive  faith,  rationally  formed,  carries 
rest.  We  see  a  semblance  of  it  even  in  the  "  Kismet  " 
of  the  Moslem,  the  "fortunes"  of  Caesar,  and  the 
"destiny"  of  Napoleon;  but  the  reality  in  the  "good 
Providence  "  of  the  trusting  child  of  God.  The  sailors 
on  the  Mediterranean  were  amazed  by  John  Howard's 
perfect  calmness  under  the  pirate's  attack ;  and  equally 
amazing  was  the  coolness  with  which  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  plague  hospital  at 
Venice.  He  was  on  his  high  errand  of  mercy  ;  and  the 
secret   of  his   calmness   may  be   read  in   his  journal : 
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"  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  thee."  "  Where," 
said  the  pope's  legate  to  Luther  at  the  beginning  of 
his  stormy  career,  "  where  will  you  find  a  resting  place  ? " 
"  Under  heaven,"  said  Martin  Luther.  From  the  vortex 
of  the  tempest  in  its  fury  he  exclaimed :  "  O  crafty 
Satan !  But  Christ  is  abler  than  thou."  And  two  days 
before  the  end  of  all  he  wrote :  "  Grace  and  peace  in 
the  Lord,  dear  Catherine.  I  have  one  that  takes  care 
of  me  better  than  thou,  or  any  of  the  angels  could,  one 
who  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  Almighty." 
He  had  marched  through  life  to  his  own  hymn,  Eiri 
feste  Burg  ist  nnser  Gott. 

In  recent  and  peaceful  times  there  have  been  few 
nobler  exhibitions  than  the  composure  of  Thomas 
Arnold,  under  the  tremendous  storm  of  public  and 
private  obloquy  that  for  four  years  beat  mercilessly 
around  his  head,  till  "  even  his  personal  acquaintances," 
says  Dean  Stanley,  "began  to  look  upon  him  with 
alarm,  some  dropped  their  intercourse  altogether, 
hardly  any  were  able  fully  to  sympathize  with  him,  and 
almost  all  remonstrated.  He  himself  was  startled," 
continues  Stanley,  "but  not  moved."  He  bore  all  in 
silence,  adhered  to  his  principles,  and  held  on  his  way. 
The  clew  to  his  composure  may  be  read  in  his  journal, 
ten  years  later,  written  on  that  last  night  before  his 
sudden  death :  "  Above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own  per- 
sonal  work  —  to  keep  myself  pure  and  zealous,  and 
believing'*  And  the  issue  of  that  personal  work,  the 
English  world  now  knows  by  heart.  Priceless  is  the 
value  of  such  a  faith  in  God  and  the  right. 
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III.     A  Strong  positive  faith  is  the  source  of  .power. 

And  here  we  must  distinguish  between  a  faith 
worthy  to  be  so  called ;  that  is,  a  deep  conviction  having 
a  high  object  and  a  rational  basis  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  mere  blind  determination,  a  willful  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose prompted  by  low  aspirations,  and  founded  on  no 
true  principle,  it  may  be  on  positive  wrong.  There 
is  not  seldom  seen  such  a  willful  purpose,  and  it  has 
its  transient  power  like  the  force  of  the  bull  or  the 
bulldog,  when  the  one  shuts  his  eyes  and  dashes  on, 
and  the  other  shuts  his  teeth  and  clings  till  death. 
Yet  the  bulldog  has  but  his  day,  and  the  bull  in  the 
arena  is  slain  at  last. 

Similar  is  the  fate  of  the  willful  and  wrongful  combi- 
nation. Every  •*  ring "  breaks  up  at  last.  It  fails  to 
bind  the  right  cause  or  cripple  the  right  man.  In  the 
long  run  Cromwell  and  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Glad- 
stone are  sure  to  win  against  their  defamers  and 
assailants.  Truth  and  faith  and  courage  walk  through, 
unhurt. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  power  of  a  worthy  faith 
may  be  seen  in  the  influence  of  the  chief  illusions  of 
life  and  the  controlling  force  of  its  higher  enterprises. 
Wealth  on  the  brain  binds  a  man,  as  Rothschild  said 
he  would  bind  his  son,  "  mind,  soul,  heart,  and  body," 
and  wins  it,  if  it  can  be  won.  So  politics,  fame, 
pleasure.  Did  the  disillusioning  process  which  comes 
at  the  end  come  at  the  beginning,  what  a  collapse 
would  the  world  show! 

It  is  the   strong  conviction   of  the   greatness  and 
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worth  of  science  that  has  wrought  such  results,  send- 
ing its  Pliny  into  the  deadly  fumes  of  Vesuvius  and 
its  Franklin  to  the  fatal  ice-cliffs  of  the  north,  keeping 
a  Herschel  and  Darwin  on  perpetual  watch  upon  the 
heavens  or  the  earth,  a  Davy  or  a  Pasteur  in  courses 
of  lifelong  experiment.  Hence  the  long  patient  strug- 
gles of  the  inventor,  often  in  poverty ;  hence  the  great 
achievements  for  the  world's-  benefit  amid  discourage- 
ment, doubt,  and  ridicule.  This  spirit  has  dredged 
the  ocean,  tracked  the  glacier,  climbed  Chimborazo, 
pierced  the  dark  continent,  and  weighed  the  far-off 
planet.  How  has  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
sphere  moved  the  hand  and  fired  the  heart  of  the 
great  artist  as  he  has  said  to  himself:  "I  paint  for 
eternity."  The  greatness  of  his  country  has  loomed 
up  on  the  sight  of  the  patriot  till  he  would  die  on  the 
battlefield  or  pine  in  the  hospital;  and  America  free 
and  America  freed  is  the  double  monument  of  that 
mighty  conviction. 

These  things  bear  pondering.  There  are  sermons 
in  them  —  theologies.  They  point  us  upward  to  the 
higher  faith  —  the  highest.  For  if  allegiance  to  truth 
and  right  in  their  subordinate  forms,  as  loyalty  to 
science  and  to  country,  can  work  such  achievements, 
what  should  be  the  power  of  the  supreme  allegiance  ? 
Accordingly  the  world  has  seen  that  the  difference 
between  a  heart  vitalized  with  a  great  faith  in  God,  and 
a  heart  empty  of  all  faith  in  God  or  goodness,  is  the 
difference  between  the  green  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
the   desert   through  which   it   lies.     What   one  grand 
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achievement,  what  one  great  benefaction  have  all  the 
blank  doubt,  skepticism,  or  agnosticism  since  the  world 
began  brought  to  the  world?  Which  of  the  myriad 
charities  have  they  organized  and  maintained  ?  What 
nation  have  they  lifted  ?  What  community  have  they 
purified  ?  What  vicious  circle  have  they  reformed  ? 
What  one  blasted  character  have  they  regenerated  ? 
What  soul  have  they  raised  to  the  heights  of  godlike 
magnanimity?  Yea,  what  enduring  monument  of 
highest  genius  have  they  erected?  From  nothing, 
nothing  comes.  Zero  multiplied  by  millions  is  zero 
still.  Darkness  cannot  give  light.  The  vacuum  of 
the  heart  is  an  exhausted  receiver  to  the  life.  When 
Brutus  could  say  at  Philippi,  "O  virtue,  I  have  fol- 
lowed thee  through  life  and  found  thee  at  last  but  a 
shade,'*  let  him  fall  on  his  sword. 

The  best  things  of  paganism  have  been  found  where 
it  approached  nearest  the  verities  of  true  religion. 
The  pyramids  are  perpetual  monuments  of  a  belief  in 
immortality.  The  finest  statuary,  the  noblest  temples, 
the  highest  poetry  sprang  from  the  time  when  the 
heavens  were  real  to  men.  The  greatest  oration  of 
Demosthenes  derives  its  chief  momentum  from  the 
almost  Christian  grandeur  of  its  moral  attitude.  In 
the  dark  ages  of  the  Church  those  splendid  cathedrals 
and  noble  paintings  embody  the  deep  religious  senti- 
ment. And  in  modern  times  if  it  be  true,  as  one  said, 
that  "an  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  some 
man,  as  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  Quakerism  of  Fox, 
Methodism   of  Wesley,  Abolition  of  Wilberforce,"   it 
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is  also  true  that  the  germ  of  the  institution  was  the 
burning  faith  of  the  man.  Wilberforce  speaks  for 
them,  one  and  all,  when  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  God 
Almighty  has  set  before  me  two  great  objects,  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  reformation  of 
manners,"  and  when  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  "Be  the 
love  of  Christ  our  talisman." 

Sometimes  we  can  fix  our  eye  on  the  time  when 
the  power  of  achievement  for  good  entered  the  man 
with  the  inflow  of  vital  religion  to  his  soul.  There 
was  a  time  when  an  indifferent  and  formal  young 
preacher  at  Kilmany  suddenly  waked  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Christ's  gospel,  and  the  transformation  was  as 
complete  as  when  some  great  magazine  of  combustibles 
receives  the  torch.  For  the  dry  wooden  mass  kindled 
and  blazed  and  glowed  with  a  flame  that  sent  its 
warmth  through  all  Scotland  and  its  light  to  India 
and  the  world.  It  was  Thomas  Chalmers  regenerated, 
a  true  believer  in  Christ.  The  easygoing  kirkmen 
said,  "  Chalmers  is  mad " ;  but  it  was  with  the  same 
madness  that  had  infected  Paul  before  him,  and  the 
whole  company  that  under  Christ  have  been  revolu- 
tionizing the  world. 

For  the  world  itself,  in  its  present  attitude  and  out- 
look, with  its  missions  and  beneficences  and  mighty 
working  forces  for  good,  is  but  the  Wren-like  monu- 
ment of  such  a  faith.  Men  have  believed,  and  there- 
fore they  spoke;  believed  with  all  their  being  and 
spoke  with  all  their  power  with  tongue  and  pen  and  life. 
Their  cause  was  as  resistless  as  their  faith  was  bright. 
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They  have  labored  while  they  lived,  and  conquered 
when  they  fell.  For  there  was  an  invisible  force  which 
dungeons  could  not  hold,  sword  and  cannon  could  not 
kill,  flames  could  not  burn,  nor  waters  drown.  Borne 
on  by  such  a  faith  as  this  —  a  faith  which  Christ's  gos- 
pel itself  inspires  and  maintains  —  the  gospel  has  made 
its  way.  Despised  and  persecuted  by  the  despised 
race  from  which  it  sprung,  it  rose  to  life  as  the  nation 
fell  Emerging  from  its  native  home,  it  made  for  the 
great  cities  that  hug  the  Mediterranean,  the  seats  of 
power  and  centres  of  civilization.  Without  one  mortal 
weapon  of  offense  or  defense  it  boldly  grappled  with 
every  wrong.  It  stood  meekly  unresisting  when  the 
empire  ten  times  in  succession  threw  its  huge  weight 
upon  it,  and  then  rose  from  the  crush  unharmed.  It 
in  turn  threw  itself  upon  the  empire,  mounted  its 
throne,  spread  through  and  beyond  its  territory;  "it 
gathered  all  genius  and  learning  unto  itself,  and  made 
the  literature  of  the  world  its  own;  it  survived  the 
inundation  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  and  conquered  the 
world  once  more  by  converting  the  conquerors  to 
the  faith  ;  it  survived  the  restoration  of  letters  "  ;  sur- 
vived the  corruptions  of  the  Church  itself ;  "  survived 
an  age  of  free  inquiry  and  skepticism,  and  has  long 
stood  its  ground  in  the  field  of  argument,  commanding 
the  intelligent  assent  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever 
were " ;  and  outwardly  controlling  the  great  empires 
that  now  control  the  earth.  And  to-day  it  stands 
girded  with  youthful  strength,  waving  the  banner  of 
the  cross  for  a  forward  movement  all  along  the  line 
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upon  the  strongest  entrenchments  of  the  powers  of 
darkness,  hearkening  to  its  Great  Captain's  command, 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  and  to  his  promise,  "  I  am 
with  you  alway." 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  :  I  in- 
vite you,  and  each  of  you,  to  join  the  goodly  company 
of  those  who  speak  and  act  and  live  from  profound 
and  positive  convictions,  and  especially  upon  the  great- 
est issues.  I  invite  you  to  go  forth  to  your  lifework 
with  fixed  and  well-considered  principles  —  principles 
worthy  of  the  name,  because  they  are  thoroughly  right 
and  true  and  tried  —  principles  in  which  you  can  put 
a  confiding  faith,  and  on  which  you  can  safely  lay  out, 
or  lay  down,  your  life.  Join  the  great  company  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises. 

Choose  a  pursuit  you  believe  in,  and  act  out  your 
belief.  Honor  it,  and  it  will  honor  you.  Prepare  for 
it  in  quiet  trust.  In  it  do  a  man's  good  work,  believ- 
ingly.  Come  out  from  the  company  of  idlers  and 
triflers  and  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  Learn  that 
great  secret  of  success,  to  "  be  ready  when  the  oppor- 
tunity comes."  Here  is  the  sphere  for  a  silent, 
patient  faith. 

In  whatever  profession,  be  more  than  a  professionalist ; 
be  also  a  true  man  with  profound  and  positive  convic- 
tions on  all  high  things,  which  no  professional  policy 
shall  prevent  your  speaking  out,  if  need  be,  "  in  words 
as  round  and  hard  as  cannon  balls." 
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And  above  all,  let  me  invite  you  to  ally  yourself 
personally  by  a  living  faith  to  that  one  central  Source 
of  all  high  principle,  holy  motive,  lofty  aim,  and  noble 
endeavor  —  to  him  who  stands  out  in  his  divine  isola- 
tion as  at  once  example,  incentive,  guide,  helper,  and 
reward,  author  and  finisher  of  faith  —  him  who  pre- 
sents himself  to  you  and  the  whole  world,  saying,  "I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life"  —  him  who  is 
riding  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  till  every  eye 
shall  see  him  move  —  to  him  ally  yourselves  livingly 
and  lovingly,  and  it  shall  be  your  privilege,  your  bless- 
ing, and  your  power.  The  prayer  of  that  greatest  of 
geniuses,  Michael  Angelo,  is  none  too  lowly  or  too 
tristful  for  you  :  — 

My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay 

That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed ; 

Of  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed, 

That  quickens  only  where  thou  sayest  it  may; 

Unless  thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way, 

No  man  can  find  it:  Father!  thou  must  lead. 

Do  thou  then  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind, 

By  which  such  virtue  in  me  may  be  bred 

That  in  thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread: 

The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  thou  unbind, 

That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  thee 

And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  aa,  1884. 

And  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and  understanding  exceeding  much,  and 
laigeness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea  shore.  —  i  KINGS  4 :  99. 

SOLOMON  is  the  great  peace  monarch  of  history. 
His  name  stands  for  royal  wisdom  and  magnifi- 
cence. All  kingly  accomplishments  seemed  to  unite  in 
him :  a  knowledge  of  nature  from  the  hyssop  to  the 
cedar ;  a  knowledge  of  men  that  uttered  three  thousand 
proverbs  ;  a  culture  that  expressed  itself  in  a  thousand 
songs,  and  embodied  itself  in  such  sumptuous  works  as 
the  temple,  the  several  palaces,  the  House  of  the  Forest 
of  Lebanon  and  the  furnishings  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
gardens  of  Etham,  the  city  of  Palmyra,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  costly  aqueducts  and  massive  fortifications;  a 
judical  sagacity  that  has  become  proverbial ;  an  organ- 
izing power  that  stretched  his  kingdom  beyond  all 
former  limits  and  held  it  in  hand  forty  years ;  an  enter- 
prise that  sent  his  ships  to  far  distant  lands  for  pre- 
cious freights  ;  a  statesmanship  that  allied  him  to  the 
great  powers,  Egypt  and  Tyre,  and  levied  tribute  on  all 
surrounding  tribes  ;  and  a  splendor  of  state  that  was 
the  wonder  and  despair  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  a  merchant  sovereign  beside  whom  the  Medici 
would  seem  but  merchant  princes.  For  a  thousand 
years  *'  the  glory  of  Solomon "  was  traditional  in 
Palestine.     It  permanently  fired  the  Oriental  heart,  so 
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that  in  modern  times  the  great  war  monarch  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  bore  the  name  of  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent ;  and  to-day  Sheikh  Suleiman  leads  the  Tiyahah 
Arabs  and  guides  the  traveler  over  the  Desert  of  the 
Wandering. 

It  was  the  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  largeness 
of  heart,  with  which  God  had  endowed  him,  that  made 
his  reign  resplendent.  Only  when  the  greatness  of  his 
ambition  and  the  excess  of  his  luxury  at  last  eclipsed 
the  largeness  of  his  heart  did  there  come  a  cloud  upon 
his  later  years  and  a  storm  upon  his  successor.  Had 
the  great  qualities  which  marked  the  opening  continued 
to  the  close,  perhaps  nothing  in  history  would  furnish  a 
parallel  to  the  glory  of  his  reign. 

The  qualities  that  lay  beneath  the  true  glory  of  the 
ancient  monarch  are  equally  indispensable  to  all  gen- 
uine success.  Every  young  man  who  stands  in  these 
times  on  the  threshold  of  life's  work  carries  with  him 
responsibilities  greater  and  destinies  more  enduring 
than  even  the  throne  of  Solomon.  And  his  special 
need  is 

LARGENESS   OF    HEART. 

On  that  theme  let  me  speak  to  you  this  morning, 
and  indicate  some  of  the  elements  of  that  largeness  of 
heart  required  for  the  educated  young  men  of  the  day. 
The  "heart**  here  stands,  as  so  commonly  in  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  whole  inner  man,  for  the  invisible 
forces  of  the  soul  that  make  its  personality  and  its 
power.     First  of  all  we  naturally  name 
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I.  Expansion  of  intellect.  This  surely  should  mark 
the  modern  scholar.  But  as  the  ages  stretch  on,  as  the 
long  vistas  open  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  knowledge 
roll  up,  does  the  observant  mind  naturally  grow  wiser 
and  larger  in  the  contemplation  ?  It  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Great  advantages  are  often  attended  by  great 
disadvantages.  As  the  appliances  of  civilization  tend 
to  impair  the  swift  foot,  the  keen  eye,  and  the  supple 
frame,  so  may  printing  weaken  the  memory  and  books 
cumber  thinking.  Despairing  of  the  vast  temple  of 
knowledge,  we  may  shut  ourselves  up  in  small  mental 
compartments.  We  may  learn  to  see  all  things  micro- 
scopically ;  we  may  cultivate  intellectual  adhesion 
without  wide  grasp,  may  reason  in  sections,  and  think  in 
decimals.  Specialties  have  become  largely  the  order  of 
the  day.  They  form  our  strength  and  our  weakness.  We 
have  reached  not  only  the  division  and  the  subdivision, 
but  the  sub-subdivision  of  intellectual  labor,  and  we  may 
mold  our  intellect  to  fit  a  small  niche  in  a  comer. 

No  doubt  professional,  like  business  life,  more  and 
more  takes  on  a  fractional  type.  The  practice  of  law 
divides  itself  up  into  narrower  ranges.  The  medical 
profession  is  continually  restricting  itself  to  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  lungs,  the  nerves,  and  what  not.  Chem- 
istry, physics,  astronomy,  biology  steadily  bisect 
themselves.  Theology  has  its  many  subordinate  fields, 
alas,  separately  pursued,  and  even  making  exclusive 
claims.  The  art  of  war  breaks  up  till  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  commander-in-chief.  Meanwhile  training  tends  also 
to  become  narrow  and  angular.     There  was  an  earlier 
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type  of  education  which  doubtless  lacked  many  modern 
niceties  and  refinements,  but  which  made  robust  and 
burly  thinkers  —  men  who  could  grapple  with  great  issues 
and  achieve  high  ends ;  men  who  could  say,  like  him  of 
old,  •*  I  do  not  know  how  to  play  on  this  little  instrument, 
but  I  know  how  to  build  up  a  state."  They  had  a  broad, 
deep  training  on  which  all  professionalisms  stood  like  a 
pyramid  on  its  rock  platform.  Now  we  incline  to  erect 
the  tall,  thin,  and  slender  spire,  conspicuous,  it  may  be, 
as  that  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  like  it  swerving  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  never  pointing  to  the  zenith, 
though  timbered  within  and  buttressed  without. 

The  teaching,  as  I  said,  often  conforms  but  too 
closely  to  the  standard  and  exemplifies  in  advance  its 
thinness,  narrowness,  and  angularity.  It  is  in  large 
measure  bad  methods  that  have  wrought  harm  and 
prejudice  to  the  noble  classical  studies.  Instead  of 
imbibing  the  splendid  Greek  culture  in  all  its  stimu- 
lating power,  the  student  has  too  often  found  himself 
from  first  to  last  in  a  kind  of  Greek  factory  or  tread- 
mill, grinding  out  not  flour  but  bran  —  swamped  in 
grammatical  technicalities,  vexed  with  philological  puz- 
zles, dialectic  variations,  exceptional  quantities,  more 
than  doubtful  derivations,  and  often  unwarranted  text- 
criticisms —  till  the  Hellenic  culture  and  aroma  have 
evaporated.  The  oracle  is  gone  from  Delphi,  Demos- 
thenes from  the  Pnyx,  Pericles  from  the  Acropolis, 
the  frieze  from  the  Parthenon,  and  the  honey  from 
Hymettus. 

**'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.''' 
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The  effects  of  intellectual  limitations  and  isolations 
can  be  traced  far  and  wide.  The  age  of  literary  guilds 
is  upon  us.  Associations  and  clubs  form  around  some 
single  thought  or  principle.  Every  interest  has  its 
segmental  journal,  scientific,  metaphysical,  denomina- 
tional, artistic,  sporting,  and  the  like,  with  numerous 
subdivisions ;  and  the  field  of  literature  is  splitting  up 
with  Shakespearianas,  Hebraicas,  Latines,  and  so  on. 
It  becomes  often  a  kind  of  intellectual  breeding 
in-and-in ;  and  the  tendency,  however  successfully 
resisted  by  many,  is  to  make  the  metaphysician  a  brain- 
spinner,  the  scientist  a  materialist,  the  theologian  a 
partisan,  the  statesman  a  politician,  the  scholar  a 
pedant,  the  historian  once  more  a  chronicler,  the  artist 
a  microscopist,  and  the  great  critic  a  Taine.  When  the 
clear-headed  Thomas  Arnold  first  read  Strauss'  noted 
Life  of  Jesus  he  simply  remarked:  **It  shows  the  ill 
effect  of  that  division  of  labor  which  prevails  so  much 
among  the  learned  men  of  Germany.  The  idea  of 
men  writing  mythic  histories  between  the  time  of 
Tacitus  and  Livy,  and  of  Saint  Paul  mistaking  such 
for  realities ! " 

How  sublimely  indifferent  are  such  thinkers  each  to 
the  other's  whole  continent  of  thought.  It  is  Africa 
to  them.  They  do  not  know  each  other's  range ;  they 
cannot  take  each  other's  measure.  A  flattered  young 
woman  of  twenty-eight,  quick  of  perception  and  singu- 
larly fluent  of  speech,  could  write  in  her  diary :  "  I  now 
know  all  the  people  of  America  worth  knowing,  and  I 
find  no  intellect  comparable  to  my  own."    Yet  Emerson 
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and  Holmes  and  Lowell  and  Longfellow  and  Seward 
and  Adams  and  Webster  were  then  in  America.  A 
little  knot  of  bright  and  honest  people,  calling  them- 
selves philosophers,  annually  meet  in  a  little  town  near 
Boston  and  gravely  settle  the  underlying  problems  of 
the  world ;  but  the  world  minds  them  very  little,  unless 
perchance  while  they  discuss  "the  hereness  of  the 
thing,"  the  world  smiles  at  the  peculiar  "thingness 
of  the  here."  It  takes  breadth  of  training  to  guard 
against  such  undervaluing  of  others  and  such  conceit 
of  ourselves. 

Large  thinking  is  essential  to  just  thinking.  No 
intellect  can  play  well  on  but  one  string.  The  historian 
needs  imagination,  or  he  is  a  dull  chronicler.  The 
great  philologist  must  be  a  philosopher  and  have  some 
common  sense  too.  An  exegete  must  know  something 
more  than  grammar  and  lexicon.  The  physical  ob- 
server too  often  fails  for  want  of  the  sound  reasoning 
faculty.  A  metaphysician  who  is  only  a  metaphysician, 
or  even  a  mathematician  who  is  only  a  mathematician, 
is  seldom  that  at  its  best.  The  maker  of  dictionaries 
requires  a  keen  power  of  analysis  ;  and  the  grammarian 
without  a  cultivated  taste  is  but  a  literary  mechanic. 
There  is,  in  the  language  of  Emerson,  "  a  susceptibility 
to  details  which  precludes  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
judgment."  And  thus  many  an  acute  thinker  and 
writer  becomes  so  lost  in  the  labyrinthine  minutiae  of 
his  cave  that  he  loses  the  clew  to  the  light  of  day. 
Many  a  German  critic  becomes  so  absorbed  in  his 
infinitesimal   inspections  that   he  cannot  discern  the 
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Striptures  of  God.  The  trees  hide  the  forest.  Some 
men  are  so  snagged  on  a  single  point  of  doctrine  that 
the  whole  river  of  truth  runs  by  them. 

Thus,  too,  we  have  had  reformers  with  one  idea, 
reasoners  with  but  one  sound  premise,  scientists  with 
a  single  hobby,  literary  men  piping  on  one  note,  until 
what  physiologists  would  call  the  rudimentary  organs 
of  humanity  seem  to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
developed,  and  the  mind  of  quaternary  man  to  revert 
to  some  miocene  type.  One  grows  weary  of  fractional 
thinkers  —  trees  with  one  branch,  blades  keen,  but  so 
thin.  He  longs  for  the  large  thinkers,  the  broad  rea- 
soners, the  wide  observers,  the  many-sided  souls.  He 
almost  pines  for  the  return  of  the  Butlers  and  Cud- 
worths  and  Barrowses  and  Taylors  and  Browns  and 
Leightons,  the  Bacons  and  the  Johnsons,  the  Chancers 
and  Spensers  and  Miltons,  the  Keplers,  Cuviers,  New- 
tons,  Herschels,  and  Humboldts ;  if  not  these,  yet 
others  in  their  spirit  and  power,  their  robustness  and 
strength,  their  reach  and  their  grasp. 

n.  Another  element  naturally  connected  with  that 
largeness  of  heart  is  range  of  knowledge.  This  is  the 
food  on  which  thought  feeds  and  grows.  A  man  may 
indeed  have  knowledge  without  wisdom,  but  hardly 
much  wisdom  without  knowledge.  Even  the  powers 
of  intuition  seem  to  develop  only  in  the  presence  of 
act  and  fact  Judgment  is  trained  in  the  weighing 
of  events,  and  wisdom  rounded  out  by  observation  and 
experience.  Seclusion  and  isolation  dull  and  darken 
humanity;  but  communication  and  contact  strike  out 
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mutual  sparks  from  hard  flints.  And  so  nature  spreads 
out  her  panorama  that  the  researches  of  the  race  may 
imprint  it  on  the  retina  of  one  mind ;  and  the  voices 
of  the  past  come  down  through  a  thousand  channels 
to  reverberate  in  the  individual  ear.  History  and  biog- 
raphy pour  their  treasures  into  his  coffers.  Foreign 
lands  invite  him  to  view  their  works  and  ways,  that  he 
may  return  a  larger  soul.  He  learns  other  tongues, 
and  each  vibrates  with  new  strains  of  humanity. 

The  more  of  all  these  influences  we  can  concentrate 
in  one  well-compacted  whole  the  grander  is  the  total. 
It  is  as  when  all  the  divergent  sounds  of  the  outer 
world,  as  we  are  told,  gather  into  one  musical  note. 
Accordingly  the  great  thinkers  have  been  wide 
observers,  readers  of  nature,  of  men,  or  of  books,  or 
of  all.  The  writer  of  the  Homeric  poems  had  eyes 
for  all  that  was  then  to  be  seen  or  heard ;  and  fortu- 
nate beyond  compare  was  Greece  if  she  had  a  whole 
brood  of  Homers.  Dante,  the  great  poet  of  the  middle 
ages,  had  the  whole  contemporary  world  before  his 
eye.  Our  Shakespeare  was  not  a  scholastic  man,  but 
what  did  he  not  know.^  But  why  specify  individuals 
when,  in  general,  the  epoch  makers,  whether  in  science, 
art,  literature,  politics,  or  even  theology,  have  almost 
invariably  been  men  of  large  range,  for  the  good  reason 
that  they  only  who  know  what  has  been  done  can 
know  well  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  most  learned 
explorer  but  adds  his  mite  to  the  accumulations  of  the 
past,  and  the  greatest  inventor  comes  into  sight  only 
as  he  stands  on  others'  shoulders. 
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Our  predecessors  had  an  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  range  and  roundness,  in  that  the  circle  of  knowledge 
seemed  less  infinite,  and  men  might  in  a  sense  be  said 
to  have  traversed  the  circle.  We  cannot  talk  so  now. 
Therefore  perhaps  we  too  despondingly  subside  into 
our  small  corners  of  study ;  and  perhaps  the  broad 
strong  men,  though  by  no  means  wanting,  may  be 
fewer  than  once.  Men  longingly  say,  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days,"  whereas  the  inducement  is  now 
to  live  in  a  specialty.  But  he  is  a  wise  man  who  in 
some  degree  breaks  the  chain  and  asserts  his  freedom. 
It  did  not  hurt  but  help  Isaac  Barrow,  the  transcendent 
master  of  English,  that  as  a  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher he  was  fit  to  be  Newton's  predecessor  and 
teacher.  Sir  William  Hamilton  but  for  the  vastness 
of  his  general  learning  would  have  failed  to  be  the 
first  metaphysician  of  his  age.  The  brilliant  preacher 
Robertson  lost  no  power  in  the  pulpit  by  his  side 
pursuit  of  physical  geography,  German  metaphysics, 
history,  and  political  economy,  and  even  his  six  months' 
hard  work  on  Fowne's  chemistry  and  the  commitment 
of  all  Dante's  Inferno  to  memory  in  one  season. 
Goethe  was  the  greater  writer  and  poet  for  his  multi- 
farious learning  and  culture.  Wordsworth  might  have 
wrought  higher  had  he  wrought  wider.  Macaulay 
might  have  done  better  even  for  his  great  fame  and 
influence,  perhaps,  had  he  substituted  more  of  other 
themes  for  his  perpetual  rereading  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Had  Carlyle  in  his  manhood  familiarized 
himself  more  with  those  practical  sciences  and  pursuits 
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which  he  despised  he  might  have  put  forth  more  of 
such  teaching  as  formed  his  early  strength  and  spared 
us  some  of  the  Jeremiads  of  his  later  days  and  the 
posthumous  wails  of  his  biography.  Choate's  legal 
career  coruscated  with  his  literary  taste,  and  was  fed 
by  daily  translations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  His 
characteristic  advice  to  a  young  law  student  was  : 
"Cicero  and  Burke  I  would  know  by  heart;  both 
superlatively  great,  both  knew  everything." 

Now  though,  alas !  we  cannot  literally  "  know  every- 
thing," and  must  even  learn  rigidly  to  limit  ourselves, 
we  must  never  forget  that  common  bond  of  all  the 
sciences,  nor  fail,  while  standing  firmly  within  our  own 
territory,  to  keep  a  keen  and  friendly  outlook  over  all 
the  adjacent  region.  To  know  only  one  thing  is  not 
to  know  that  thing  aright ;  for  all  finite  knowledge 
is  related  knowledge.  We  must  know  things  in  their 
applications  and  connections.  How  much  knowledge  is 
rendered  well-nigh  useless  by  this  defect !  What  mis- 
takes have  been  made  because  men  have  lived  in  their 
cell !  Men  of  the  several  callings  — the  theorist  and  the 
practical  or  business  man,  the  skeptic  and  the  theologian 
—  fail  to  reach  and  comprehend  each  other.  Controver- 
sialists fight  their  own  shadows.  Ignorant  speculators 
revive  exploded  theories.  Much  new  truth  is  but  old 
error.  Half-educated  men  are  the  chief  originators 
and  victims  of  hobbies.  The  old  proverb,  "  Beware  of 
the  man  of  one  book,"  has  a  double  edge :  it  may  mean, 
beware  of  his  accuracy  and  certainty;  or,  more  often, 
keep  clear  of  his  narrowness,  pertinacity,  and  conceit. 
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Largeness  of  intelligence  is  thus  an  important  con- 
dition of  largeness  of  heart ;  and  the  two  qualities, 
breadth  of  intellect  and  range  of  knowledge,  are,  next 
to  right  affections,  the  guaranty  of  true  freedom  of 
opinion. 

There  is  the  utmost  difference,  however,  between 
free  thought  and  what  is  called  free-thinking.  Free 
thought  ranges  boldly  but  reverently  through  every 
theme  in  the  universe,  from  God,  its  soul  and  center,  to 
the  minutest  atom  and  the  remotest  corner.  It  explores, 
analyzes,  compares,  tests  the  nature  of  things,  the 
nature  of  man,  the  nature  of  God.  It  inspects  the 
deepest  facts,  the  highest  relations,  their  fitness  and 
fittings,  the  what,  the  how,  the  why,  the  whence,  the 
whither.  It  proves  and  holds  fast  the  good.  Free- 
thinking,  in  its  extreme,  if  not  its  normal,  type,  ranges 
the  nooks  and  inspects  the  corners  and  finds  all  but 
Him  who  fills  all.  It  explores  all  relations  except  the 
highest,  all  facts  except  the  most  momentous,  all  fit- 
nesses except  the  most  fit.  It  investigates  the  what 
and  the  how,  but  omits  the  why,  the  whence,  and  the 
whither.  It  tends  sooner  or  later  to  disprove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  nothing.  Free  thought  moves  in  right 
lines  ;  free-thinking  largely  in  zigzag.  The  one  revels 
in  the  clear  white  light ;  the  other  can  take  all  the  hues 
of  the  chameleon.  The  one  is  essentially  constructive  ; 
the  other  destructive.  Free  thought  is  modest,  calm, 
quiet ;  free-thinking  too  often  loud,  boastful,  defiant. 

In  that  range  of  knowledge  which  ministers  to  large- 
ness of  heart  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible 
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to  omit  a  knowledge  of  the  volume  which  the  world 
has  well  called  the  Book,  Bible  —  the  book  in  which, 
says  the  great  rationalist  Ewald,  ''is  contained  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  world,"  and  in  which,  says  a 
greater  than  he,  is  contained  "  the  wisdom  that  is  not 
of  this  world."  That  volume  protrudes  itself  always 
more  inevitably  upon  the  world's  attention.  The  tests 
of  its  truth  and  power  come  not  alone  from  the  stones 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  and  from  Egyptian 
tombs  that  break  the  silence  of  ages  in  its  behalf,  and 
from  the  monasteries  of  the  East  that  yield  up  their 
long-lost  manuscripts,  but  from  its  mighty  present 
control  over  millions  of  contemporary  lives  and  hearts, 
and  its  potent  hand  now  laid  upon  the  nations.  In 
view  of  its  signal  historic  influences  and  its  unparalleled 
relation  to  the  world's  literature  and  life,  no  training 
is  complete  and  no  education  liberal  that  omits  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  book.  Mere  scholars,  no  less 
than  devout  Christians,  are  compelled  to  write  their 
lives  of  Jesus,  and  the  whole  world  must  meet  that 
question :  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ .? "  On  this 
basis,  if  no  higher,  its  study  legitimately  enters  the 
school,  and  especially  the  college.  It  needs  no  defense ; 
not  here.  To  exclude  it  would  be  as  if  we  should 
study  astronomy  and  leave  out  the  sun.  It  marked  the 
largeness  of  heart  of  the  founders  and  guardians  of 
Dartmouth  College  that  from  the  first  that  study 
has  never  been  omitted.  It  belongs  here,  both  as 
part  of  a  truly  liberal  education,  and  by  the  charter 
which    founded    the    institution    for    making    known 
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"the  gospel    and    spreading    the    knowledge  of    the 
great  Redeemer." 

III.  Genuine  largeness  of  heart  must  also  include 
breadth  of  sympathy.  Here  enters  the  most  human 
element  of  character.  This  is  the  force  that  sweetly 
constrains  the  man  out  of  his  isolation  and  aliena- 
tion. The  sympathetic  spirit  ensures  a  true  under- 
standing and  a  wise  adaptation.  There  must  be  a 
hospitality  of  mind  as  well  as  of  heart.  Without 
it  there  can  be  no  successful  philanthropist  or 
benefactor. 

A  grave  error  is  the  idolatry  of  mere  intellect. 
Mind  without  the  sympathetic  element,  mind  clear, 
hard,  keen,  cold,  is  rather  a  spectacle  than  a  power.  It 
is  as  the  glitter  of  an  iceberg  to  the  glow  of  the  sun. 
The  strongest  reasoner  must  be  a  sympathetic  reasoner. 
Had  Jonathan  Edwards  resolved  himself,  as  Bayne 
puts  it,  into  a  thinking  apparatus,  he  would  never  have 
taken  such  hold  on  the  religious  thought  of  America. 
But  the  man  who  could  study  out  alike  the  habits  of 
the  gossamer  spider  and  the  language  of  the  Algon- 
quins,  who  could  interest  himself  as  completely  in  the 
piety  of  a  child  of  six  or  of  a  Stockbridge  Indian  as  in 
Princeton  College  or  the  History  of  Redemption,  the 
man  some  of  whose  sermons  were  no  less  full  of  "  logic 
set  on  fire  "  than  his  private  meditations  were  of  poetic 
and  Christian  rapture,  such  a  man  had  a  power  of  heart 
greater  than  of  intellect.  So  it  always  has  been  and 
will  be.  The  broader  the  sympathies,  the  larger  the 
man.     He  humbly  imitates  then  "the  dear  God  who 
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loveth  us,  who  made  and  loveth  all."  "I  think,"  said 
the  genial  Lyman  Beecher  in  his  old  age,  as  he  stood 
before  a  vase  of  flowers,  "  I  think  that  God  loves 
beautiful  things." 

As  it  has  always  been  the  men  in  love  with  nature 
who  have  won  her  secrets  from  her,  so  it  is  the  sym- 
pathetic spirit,  like  Solomon  entering  into  that  mother's 
heart,  that  penetrates  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  work- 
ings of  life,  and  the  meaning  of  events.  A  subtle 
instinct  then  detects  the  clew.  The  novelist  has 
sometimes  narrated  better  than  the  annalist  or  his- 
torian ;  Shakespeare's  Caesar  may  be  truer  than 
Plutarch's.  A  certain  painter  said  he  could  not  draw 
a  child  except  as  he  watched  his  play  and  entered  into 
his  heart.  Choate  scanned  the  face  of  his  jurymen, 
and  Erskine  of  his  audience,  till  each  felt  sure  of  his 
hold.  Schliemann  became  Greek  in  heart  and  speech 
before  he  found  Ilium.  Seetzen  explored  Lebanon 
and  the  Dead  Sea  region  in  the  costume  and  company 
of  the  Turk ;  Palmer,  Arabia,  holding  long  and  friendly 
conferences  with  Bedouin  sheikhs ;  and  Robertson  and 
Smith  recovered  the  geography  of  Palestine  by  their 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  native  character  and  speech. 
The  fine  sympathies  play  along  the  nerves,  where  the 
cold  intellect  cuts  the  cord  and  inspects  the  dead 
organ. 

While  this  breadth  of  sympathy  multiplies  the  points 
of  contact,  it  magnifies  the  range  of  influence.  The 
magnetic  power  is  chiefly  sympathetic  power.  The 
great  apostle  tells  that  "knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  love 
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edifieth,"  or  build eth  up.  The  one,  alone,  puffs  up  the 
man,  the  other  builds  up  his  fellows.  The  potent 
influences  have  never  gone  only  from  mind  to  mind, 
but  from  heart  to  heart.  Personal  ascendency  is 
largely  the  fruit  of  an  outflowing  personality.  Men 
have  moved  other  men  when  strong  bonds  unite  them. 
The  genial  spirit  of  Scott  underlies  all  his  popular 
romances.  Dickens*  interest  in  the  oppressed  and 
forlorn  lays  deep  hold  on  men  and  women,  through  all 
his  caricatures. 

In  practical  life  there  are  but  occasional  instances  of 
men  who  have  stood  aloof,  and  yet  have  swayed  the 
minds  of  men.  The  reserved  and  stately  form  of 
Washington  stands  out  almost  alone.  Most  men  have 
drawn  others  by  the  heartstrings.  Even  Cromwell 
was  not  only  bound  to  his  associates  by  a  common 
religious  fervor,  but  had  his  jovial  hours  with  his 
friends;  and  while  deliberating  over  the  "kingship," 
refreshed  himself  and  them  with  amusing  games. 
William  "  the  Silent "  was  not  a  silent  man,  but  genial 
and  eloquent.  Lyman  Beecher  was  as  full  of  humor  as 
of  Puritan  power.  Webster  was  bound  by  his  friend- 
ships, high  and  low,  as  by  hooks  of  steel ;  and  in  his  last 
days  his  stout  oxen  were  brought  near  his  window  that 
he  might  look  lovingly  once  more  on  their  honest  faces 
and  strong  frames.  It  is  refreshing  to  think  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  down  on  the  ground,  measuring  with 
a  straw  the  distance  of  his  quoits.  It  was  Bishop 
Patteson's  afifectionate  nature  that  carried  him  so 
long  in   safety  among  the  savages  and  cannibals  of 
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Melanesia;  and  more  than  once  did  his  sunny  smile 
and  cheery  look  arrest  the  arrow  that  lay  on  the  string. 
Chalmers,  in  his  day  the  great  spiritual  power  of 
Scotland,  was  alive  to  all  human  sensibilities  and 
alliances.  That  princely  preacher  might  have  been 
seen  "diving  into  the  noisome  alleys  and  feeling  his 
way  up  the  dark  winding  stairs  of  Glasgow  " ;  and  his 
elder  could  find  him  playing  at  bowls  with  his  children, 
who  knew  him  in  all  the  jovialness  of  domestic  life. 
It  was  the  overflowing  heart  of  Luther  which,  almost 
as  much  as  his  grand  intellect,  fitted  him  for  his  noble 
work.  Calvin  with  all  his  intellect  and  piety  could  not 
have  led  the  movement.  The  most  signal  instance 
of  that  multiform  sympathetic  power  is  found  in  the 
life  of  him  who  became  "  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  by  all  means  save  some,"  unless  we  reverently 
add  One  who  Himself  "took  our  infirmities,  and  bare 
our  sicknesses,"  being  made  "  in  all  things  like  unto  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high 
priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God." 

IV.  The  crowning  element  in  largeness  of  heart  is 
elevation  of  purpose.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye, 
and  the  light  of  the  soul  is  its  governing  aim  in  life. 
If  that  light  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness ! 
There  have  been  men  of  keenest  intellect,  like  Burr, 
whose  life  was  a  curse.  There  may  be  a  learning  as 
vainglorious  as  that  of  Crichton,  as  useless  as  that  of 
Mezzofanti,  as  arrogant  and  repulsive  as  that  of  the 
Scaligers.  There  have  been  men  of  lively  sympathies, 
of  magnetic  influence,  whose  magnetism  has  been  that 
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of  the  fabled  Oriental  mountain,  to  draw  out  all  the 
bolts  and  clamps  of  the  human  bark  and  sink  it  in 
the  deep  sea.  Their  bonds  of  good  fellowship  are 
like  the  long  tentacles  of  the  octopus  that  clasp  to 
crush  or  to  wither.  College  life,  alas!  is  full  of 
instances. 

We  fall  into  our  outward  vocations  sometimes 
by  accident,  sometimes  by  free-will,  sometimes  by 
foreordination.  They  must  be  well  fulfilled.  But 
out  of  sight  and  within  these  outer  enclosures 
lies  the  great  regulative  force  of  the  whole  eternal 
enterprise. 

Here  comes  the  question,  what  is  it  all  for  ?  "  Is 
life  worth  living.?"  When  a  man  of  corrupting  influ- 
ence and  employment  justified  himself  to  Johnson  by 
saying,  "  I  must  live ; "  "  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  do 
not  see  the  least  necessity  for  it."  Of  too  many  a  life 
one  may  ask,  as  he  looks  back  upon  its  history :  "  What 
did  it  signify  ? "  A  bubble  broken  on  the  great  ocean  ; 
a  sound  made  and  lost  in  the  forest ;  a  mirage  of  the 
desert ;  or  a  discordant  voice  drowned  in  the  chorus 
of  the  creation,  —  such  is  the  meaning  of  any  aimless 
life,  or  of  any  life  wrapped  up  or  centered  in  itself. 
He  that  is  bent  on  such  an  ignoble  career,  why  should 
he  have  been  endowed  with  the  treasures  of  the  past 
and  equipped  with  the  careful  training  of  the  schools  ? 
Let  him  vanish ;  and  vanish  he  will.  For  all  these 
lower  aims  the  preparation  is  too  great  for  the  outcome. 
And  there  are  times  when  wealth  is  seen  to  be  cheap 
and  reputation  but  an  uncertain  breath.     Indeed  the 
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moral  comes  to  us  quite  fresh.  The  frost  that  lately 
nipped  our  summer  buds  was  mild  in  comparison 
with  the  blight  that  had  just  befallen  great  fortunes. 
Millionaires  went  over,  some  from  houses  of  luxury 
to  the  criminal's  cell,  and  dragging  good  men  in  their 
fall.  Then  came  a  frost  too  on  some  high  political 
hopes ;  and  we  are  ready  to  see  that  wise  and  for- 
tunate was  the  gallant  soldier  (Sherman),  content  to 
rest  on  the  well-earned  glory  of  his  proper  sphere, 
and  refusing  to  take  his  ticket  in  the  national  lottery. 

It  is  needless  to  count  up  in  detail  the  unworthy 
aims  in  life.  They  include  all  that  are  selfish  or  merely 
self-centered.  Whatever  may  be  a  man's  talents, 
acquirements,  or  relationships,  there  is  in  him  then 
no  largeness  of  heart.  A  capacious  intellect  wholly 
absorbed  in  personal  schemes,  a  varied  learning  held 
only  for  private  enjoyment  or  public  display,  magnetic 
attractions  drawing  only  to  enchain  —  no  matter  how 
spacious  the  web  if  but  a  spider  sits  at  the  center. 

*'That  man  may  last  but  never  lives, 
Who  much  receives,  yet  nothing  gives." 

There  is  but  one  ultimate  and  highest  purpose,  the 
service  of  God  and  all  righteousness ;  one  highest 
motive,  the  apostolic  "  charity  "  or  twofold  love,  without 
which  the  man  of  angelic  tongue  and  superhuman 
knowledge  is  but  sounding  brass,  and  works  of  seem- 
ing beneficence  profit  nothing.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
good  will,  or  rather  of  good  willing  —  benevolence  and 
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beneficence  conjoined.  To  this  all  training,  culture, 
acquisition,  influence,  owe  eternal  obligation.  The 
calling  in  life  is  doubtless  the  primary  channel  through 
which  it  shall  go  forth.  But  it  will  exude  through  the 
hard  rind  of  a  vocation  and  spread  its  savor  abroad. 
And  no  sphere  is  too  narrow  to  hold  a  large-hearted 
man. 

Such  elevation  of  purpose  is  confined  to  no  calling. 
Its  bright  examples  are  everywhere.  Perhaps  the  cleri- 
cal profession  and  evangelistic  work  naturally  yield  the 
largest  supply.  But  there  has  been  many  a  missionary 
who  has  lived  at  home,  and  many  a  minister  of  mercy 
who  was  never  ordained.  There  have  been  men  of 
wealth,  too  many,  thank  God !  to  be  reckoned  up,  who 
have  held  and  used  their  wealth  as  stewards  of  God, 
not  waiting  for  death  to  unlock  their  hold ;  jurists  like 
Hale,  Marshall,  and  Jay,  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  all  that  is  right  and  true  and  good ;  brilliant  advo- 
cates like  Erskine,  consecrated  to  the  public  weal; 
philanthropists  like  Wilberforce,  born  to  luxury  and 
temptation,  offering  all  on  the  altar  of  self-sacrifice; 
teachers  like  Arnold,  who  have  broken  over  the  limita- 
tions of  technical  work  to  form  and  build  noble  charac- 
ters in  young  men ;  statesmen  of  whom  America  has 
had  some  and  England  now  has  one,  who,  with  what- 
ever of  mistake,  will  command  men's  lasting  admiration 
for  the  lofty  integrity  of  their  aim.  These,  no  doubt, 
are  bright  particular  stars.  But  there  are,  thank  God ! 
a  great  company  of  men  like-minded  in  places  less  con- 
spicuous ;  and  they  dignify  our  common  life  and  elevate 
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our  common  lot,  transfusing  this  daily  round  of  duty 
with  the  perennial  glow  of  their  warm  hearts. 

**As  the  ample  moon 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even, 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 
Burns  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees;  and  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own, 
Yea  with  her  own  incorporate,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene;  like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magniAes  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm  and  beautiful  and  silent  fire, 
From  the  incumbrances  of  mortal  life." 

Yes,  it  is  the  elevation  of  our  purpose  that  makes 
and  saves  the  worth  of  human  life.  Otherwise  believe 
the  bitter  wail  of  the  old  Lydian  monarch  :  "  Count  no 
man  happy  till  he  is  dead."  How  often  the  vista  as 
seen  from  the  end  is  to  that  from  the  beginning  as 
through  the  telescope  reversed.  How  often  there  is 
a  latent  satire  in  the  funeral  pomp  of  earthly  greatness. 
The  glitter  of  Solomon's  obsequies  barely  antedated 
the  loud  complaint  of  "heavy  burdens."  It  certainly 
was  a  grand  sight  when  the  iron  car  rolled  through 
London  conveying  the  Iron  Duke's  remains  to  the 
vaults  of  St.  Paul's  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  Nelson,  but 
it  no  longer  drew,  as  once  it  might,  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  British  people.  It  was  a  more  dazzling  scene 
when  the  great  catafalque  bore  the  form  of  a  greater 
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warrior  than  he  to  its  resting  place  under  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides  beneath  that  marvelous  drapery  of  storied 
banners  and  flashing  record  of  victories.  But  those 
banners,  did  they  rustle,  would  breathe  the  endless  sigh 
of  oppressed  nations,  and  the  inscriptions,  did  they 
break  silence,  would  utter  the  wail  of  slaughtered 
myriads.  A  stranger  and  more  weird  spectacle  it  was 
three  years  ago  in  July  when  a  small  steamer  was 
making  her  way  down  the  Nile  from  the  Theban  plain 
to  Cairo,  and  all  along  the  banks  as  she  passed,  the  poor 
Copts  and  Fellahin  hailed  her  with  firing  of  muskets, 
wild  gesticulations,  and  frantic  cries ;  for  by  some 
strange  intuition  they  knew  that  she  bore  from  the 
tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  the  shriveled  remains  of  some 
eight  ancient  queens  and  ten  monarchs,  mostly  older 
than  the  Exodus  —  among  them  Thotmes  the  great 
conqueror,  Seti  the  great  warrior  builder,  and  Rameses 
the  supposed  great  oppressor.  In  the  midst  of  that 
unprecedented  cargo  of  dead  royalty,  as  if  in  irony,  in 
the  coffin  and  around  the  mummy  of  the  forgotten 
Amen-hotep  lay  the  blue  larkspur,  the  yellow  safflower, 
and  the  white  lotus  with  its  pink-tipped  sepals,  all  as 
bright  of  hue  as  when  they  were  culled  thirty-five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  if  to  say  reprovingly  from  amid  this 
mummied  magnificence :  — 

'*  The  characters  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers.^^ 

How  difCerent  from  such  spectacular  scenes  as  these 
the  procession  when  the  martyred  Lincoln  passed  from 
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Washington  to  Springfield  amid  the  nation's  tears,  or 
when  Alexander  Duff  was  borne  to  his  rest  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  beside  his  bier  good  men  of  all  classes  and 
confessions  lined  the  way,  and  magistrate  and  subject, 
pe^.r  and  citizen,  student  and  professor,  minister  and 
missionary,  and  representatives  of  the  Scotch,  English, 
American,  and  Indian  churches  trod  the  funeral  march 
while  the  deep-toned  bell  of  Barclay  church  sounded 
the  universal  grief,  and  the  heart  of  Scotland  hovered 
around  the  grave.  It  was  the  answer  of  soul  to  soul, 
the  fitting  eulogium  upon  largeness  of  heart  in  its 
highest  form. 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  Your 
work  here  and  our  work  for  you  are  almost  ended.  We 
have  done  what  we  could  to  expand  the  intellect,  to 
show  you  at  least  the  continent  of  knowledge,  to  culti- 
vate the  wide  sympathy,  and  hold  up  the  highest  aim  of 
life.  The  institution  from  which  you  graduate  has 
confessedly  been  characterized  by  breadth  and  strength. 
The  company  of  Alumni  you  join  are  a  body  of  stal- 
wart men.  There  is  no  shibboleth  on  their  tongues 
and  no  petty  local  stamp  on  their  characters.  Large- 
ness of  heart  has  been  their  standard  and  eminent  and 
multiform  usefulness  their  achievement.  In  almost 
every  line  of  life  I  might  point  to  you  examples,  many 
of  them  illustrious,  of  some  or  all  the  qualities  I  have 
set  before  you ;  a  noble  array  of  teachers,  jurists, 
statesmen,  scholars,  business  men,  journalists,  theolo- 
gians, preachers,  missionaries.     I  will  not  name  them 
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now  though  the  roll-call  might  thrill  your  hearts.  May 
you  prove  yourselves  worthy  to  join  that  noble  com- 
pany, and  honor,  I  will  not  say  your  Alma  Mater  but 
your  Father  in  heaven  and  bless  your  fellow  men.  Into 
whatever  sphere  of  life  you  go  carry  a  broad,  high 
manhood.  Should  you  enter,  as  so  many  now  do,  upon 
some  form  of  business  life  let  it  not  be  said  of  you  at 
life's  end, 

*  *  He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting  house 

Smoke-dried  and  seared  and  shriveled  up  his  heart  ^^; 

but  so  carry  yourselves  that  education  shall  dignify 
wealth  and  the  wealth  shall  bless  all  things  needy  and 
good.  Or  if,  as  is  more  likely,  you  shall  enter  on  some 
literary,  scientific,  or  professional  career,  fill  that 
sphere,  small  or  great,  full  to  overflowing.  Be  ever- 
more larger  than  your  calling.  Be  first  a  man  and  after 
that  a  professional  man.  Pray,  like  him  of  old,  for 
largeness  of  heart,  and  a  better  largeness  of  heart  than 
his.  Your  earnest  prayer  shall  be  a  prophecy.  In  such 
a  spirit  go  forth  and  we  shall  certainly  hear  good  of  you 
in  after  life  —  or  in  the  life  after.     Amen. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  21,  1S85. 
The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee. — Psalm  76:10. 

'TPHE  same  great  moral  problems  meet  and  puzzle 
-■-  men  in  every  age.  In  early  times  the  patriarch 
complained  :  "Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  .  .  .  yea, 
are  mighty  in  power.?"  The  psalmist  bewailed  the 
atheism  of  his  day.  Ecclesiastes  dealt  with  dogged 
niateralism.  The  oracles  of  the  great  prophets  were 
largely  a  "  burden  "  of  reproach  for  audacious  sin.  The 
last  of  the  apostles  declared :  "  We  are  of  God,  and  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness." 

Were  it  not  for  such  facts  as  these  we  might  suppose 
the  moral  complications  of  the  world  to  be  vastly 
intensified  with  its  age.  As  the  thoughtful  young  man 
looks  forth  on  the  scene  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  it 
might  seem  to  him  at  times  so  filled  with  moral  conflict, 
confusion,  upheaval,  and  retroversion,  as  to  defy  all  clear 
hope  and  vision.  The  perplexity  of  the  patriarch  is 
repeated  in  the  college  classroom.  What  does  it  all 
mean  and  what  is  the  outcome  ?  Meanwhile,  as  some 
of  the  worst  physical  maladies,  so  some  of  the  worst 
moral  diseases  break  out  amid  the  stimulants  of  high 
civilization.  Softening  of  the  brain,  failure  of  the 
heart,  and  malignant  cancer  find  their  parallel  in  the 
materialism     of     Moleschott,     the    extinctionism     of 
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Clifford  and   the    pessimism    of    Schopenhauer    and 
Hartmann. 

The  standing  question  of  the  ages  has  been,  With 
God  upon  the  throne,  why  so  much  evil  in  the  world  ? 
Certainly  the  great  God  could  have  kept  out  all  moral 
evil,  for  he  could  have  refrained  from  creating  any 
moral  being.  But  what  countless  forms  of  blessedness 
would  have  been  replaced  by  an  eternal  desert !  Or  he 
might  have  annihilated  the  sinner  on  the  threshold  of 
sin,  or  bolted  fast  his  free  agency  in  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation. But  this  would  have  abandoned  a  moral  for  a 
forcible  government.  Unless  we  deny  or  disparage 
Gody  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  universe  is  on  the  whole 
the  best  that  could  be.  We  therefore  conclude  simply, 
not  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good,  but  that  it  is  incidental  to  the  very  best  system. 
He  did  not  desire  it,  but  for  sufficient  reasons  chose  to 
suffer  it.  A  father  sends  his  child  to  the  public  school, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  temptations  and  hurts  he  will 
there  encounter,  but  notwithstanding  them;  because 
on  the  whole  it  is  better  for  him  than  a  private  school 
or  a  home  training.  The  evils  are  not  desired,  but 
endured,  as  incidental  to  the  best  system.  To  the 
grave  question,  What  shall  be  done  with  these  moral 
disorders  not  forcibly  ruled  out.?  Christianity  alone 
makes  answer  in  two  utterances.  One  is :  When  "  I 
went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  then  understood  I  their 
end  "  —  they  shall  all  be  rectified  at  last.  The  other  is 
in  our  text :  "  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee."  Sin 
entered  the  system.     It  was  only  evil ;  must  it  work 
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evil  only  ?  No ;  contrary  to  all  its  tendencies  and  aims 
and  efforts,  God  overrules  and  turns  it  to  account. 
This  heaving,  seething  universe  is  like  some  vast 
manufacturing  laboratory,  where  all  the  refuse  is  by 
the  master's  skill  wrought  over  to  purposes  of  use 
and  value.  "The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee."  In 
other  words, 

HUMAN   WICKEDNESS   SHALL   BE   OVERRULED   TO 
GOD*S    GLORY. 

I.  In  a  more  general  way  man's  wickedness  signally 
displays,  by  its  strong  contrast,  God's  glorious  charac- 
ter. When  a  painter  would  show  some  brilliant  effect 
of  light,  he  lays  near  it  on  the  canvas  a  heavy  shade 
or  even  a  daub  of  black.  How  intensely  the  lightning 
streaks  down  the  midnight  sky.  Even  so,  from  the 
dark  background  of  an  ingratitude  that  forgets  all  the 
day  long  shines  the  lovingkindness  that  remembers 
every  moment ;  and  the  anger  that  flashes  up  on  a  single 
provocation  seems  to  illuminate  the  longsuffering 
of  our  God.  When  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  ^nnals 
of  the  race,  and  in  the  endless  strifes,  cruelties,  and 
wrongs  that  make  up  history  you  read  that  man  has 
been  hate,  a  new  glory  invests  the  page  that  tells  us 
"  God  is  love."  Did  we  ever  so  appreciate  the  blessed- 
ness of  Christian  society  and  character  as  when  in 
some  public  place  or  conveyance  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  conduct  of  a  knot  of  brutalized 
men,  filthy  perhaps  in  person  and  manners,  foul  of 
speech,  and  low  and  beastly  in  thought  and  feeling,  till 
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we  shrank  away  with  loathing  in  our  hearts?  Some 
years  ago  I  was  conducted  through  one  quarter  of  a 
great  city  that  was  then  abandoned  to  the  sole  occu- 
pancy of  vice.  There  as  you  passed  along  with  has- 
tened step,  and  as  the  language  of  blasphemy,  the 
brazen  look,  and  squalid  marks  of  unblushing  guilt 
shocked  your  soul  as  sin  never  did  before,  you  learned 
to  prize,  as  never  before,  the  homes  where  love  and 
virtue  dwell.  Even  so,  when  sin  shall  have  wrought 
itself  out  in  all  its  Protean  shapes  of  horror  and,  with 
touch  upon  touch,  painted  its  own  repulsive  portrait, 
then  shall  the  universe  gaze  on  the  form  and  features 
of  sin  and  on  the  face  of  God,  and  see  by  the  contrast 
new  brightness  in  the  ineffable  glory. 

II.  Human  wickedness  gives  occasion  for  the  more 
signal  exertion  and  exhibition  of  special  traits  of  the 
divine  character.  Some  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
God  could  never  otherwise  have  been  fully  unfolded  to 
his  creatures.  The  chief  regalia,  the  choicest  crown- 
jewels  of  the  Godhead,  would  have  lain  hidden  in  the 
casket. 

Had  there  been  no  intractable  materials  it  certainly 
would  have  been  an  amazing  and  incomprehensible 
wisdom  to  make  and  manage  this  vast  universe,  so 
interlocking,  adjusting,  balancing  all  its  elements, 
parts,  and  occupants  that  countless  forces  shall  concur 
and  infinite  diversities  shall  correlate  and  cooperate. 
And  thus  the  atom  and  the  nebula  each  knows  its 
laws  ;  the  infusoria  and  the  megalosaur  have  each  their 
several  times  and  spheres ;  the  mote  that  floats  in  the 
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sunbeam  claims  kindred  with  the  sun  ;  the  ray  of  light 
that  has  traveled  a  thousand  years  from  its  source  finds 
its  resting  place  in  the  eye  of  the  astronomer  by 
night ;  and  the  ascending  series  of  life  clasps  the  earth 
with  its  roots  and  reaches  towards  heaven  with  its 
tendrils.  When  we  reflect  on  this  astounding  compli- 
cation of  agencies  so  riveted  together  that 

**  From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth  breaks  the  chain  alike/^ 

how  sublime  the  wisdom  that  has  bound  it  all  together, 
fitting  each  to  the  other  and  to  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  to  some  glorious  end  !  But  how  much  more 
sublime  does  that  wisdom  appear  when  it  plans  that 
end,  meeting  and  defeating  hostile  forces  at  every  turn, 
overcoming  at  every  point  the  open  insurgency  of  the 
highest  created  agencies.  It  becomes  thus  the  stupen- 
dous problem  to  convert  determined  discord  into  har- 
mony, wilful  repulsion  into  cohesion. 

With  the  wisdom  is  joined  the  power.  The  antago- 
nist force,  bursting  out  at  every  point,  at  every  point 
sooner  or  later  is  driven  back.  Then  appear  the 
resources  of  our  .God.  Ancient  Isra&l  would  have 
known  little  of  the  transcendent  power  of  Jehovah  but 
for  the  obdurate  hearts,  the  high  looks,  and  the  stiff 
necks  that  went  down  before  his  successive  strokes, 
till  one  and  another  and  another  perished  from  the 
way.  From  that  day  to  this  it  would  be  almost  comic 
if  it  were  not  tragic,  to  watch  the  vain  attempts  to 
frustrate  the  kingdom  of  God.     Predictions  and  efforts 
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for  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  the  dislodgment  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  decadence  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion have  never  long  been  wanting.  But  God  sits 
quietly  in  the  heavens,  and  Nero  and  Julian,  Mary 
and  Alva,  Voltaire  and  Strauss  are,  in  the  great  tide 
of  his  Providence,  but  bubbles  foaming  and  bursting 
and  vanishing  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 

**  One  moment  white,  then  gone  forever." 

But  meanwhile  his  kingdom  pervades  the  great  powers 
of  the  earth.  His  Word  speaks  every  year  in  new 
tongues  to  the  sons  of  men.  His  Spirit  subdues  the 
men  of  every  race  and  every  class  and  every  condition. 
So  he  rides  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

But  for  human  sin  there  could  have  been  no  exhibi- 
tion of  God's  marvelous  mercy  to  the  undeserving  and 
his  grace  to  the  ill-deserving.  His  uncompromising 
holiness  also  is  seen  in  a  new  and  almost  startling  form 
in  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin.  These  things  "the 
angels  desire  to  look  into."  They  never  saw  such 
things  in  heaven.     Do  they  hover  over  the  earth  to  see  ^ 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  additional  revelation  of 
God  in  the  character  of  his  children.  It  is  the  sin  and 
the  ruin  which  sin  has  wrought  that  give  occasion  for 
all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  in  regenerate  humanity. 
Hence  the  call  and  the  sphere  for  meekness  and  heroic 
courage,  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  the  incredible 
patience  of  hope  and  the  exhaustless  labor  of  love ; 
for  all  those  qualities  that  make  the  difference  between 
man  and   man,   and   raise  some  men   to   resplendent 
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excellence.  In  the  turmoil  of  bitter  conflicts  appear 
the  majestic  forms  of  great  statesmen,  Cromwells  and 
Washingtons ;  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  woe  are  found 
the  great  philanthropists,  Howards  and  Nightingales ; 
in  the  deepest  kinds  of  degradation  loom  up  the  benign 
figures  of  the  lifelong  missionaries,  Schwartzes,  Jud- 
sons,  and  Goodells ;  and  in  the  fiery  furnace  kindled 
by  Satan  are  seen  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  with 
them  One  like  the  Son  of  God.  Such  characters  and 
careers  can  find  place  only  in  such  a  world  as  this. 

III.  God  makes  the  sin  that  is  in  the  world  to  a 
great  extent  his  minister  of  justice.  He  makes  the 
malignant  passions  not  only  neutralize  their  powers  in 
antagonist  struggles,  but  punish  each  other  with  mu- 
tual stripes.  They  become  a  system  of  imperfect  retri- 
bution. Viper-like,  they  strike  the  bosom  that  warms 
them  to  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  transient  pleasure 
of  gratification,  the  baleful  passions  are  painful  in  the 
exercise  and  not  seldom  disastrous  in  their  issue.  The 
fiercer,  the  more  calamitous.  The  most  diabolic  villain 
of  our  great  dramatist  vents  his  hate  upon  a  noble  foe 
simply  by  making  him  the  victim  of  jealousy  and 
revenge.  The  evil  passions  first  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  themselves. 

More  conspicuously  does  God  use  these  wicked  pas- 
sions to  punish  other  wickedness.  The  two  ends  often 
concur;  as  the  stinging  insect  is  said  sometimes  to 
emit  together  its  poison  and  its  life.  All  selfishness 
tends  to  collision.  Violence  naturally  first  finds  the 
violent  as  surely  as  provocation  invites  retaliation.     All 
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selfish  and  malignant  passions  in  different  breasts  are 
essentially  beasts  of  prey,  and  though  often  found 
roaming  together  in  the  chase  they  worry  and  devour 
each  other  over  the  spoil.  Thus,  much  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  bad  men,  besides  what  they  inflict  upon 
themselves,  is  inflicted  by  other  bad  men  ;  and  sin 
provoked  becomes  the  executioner  of  sin  provoking. 
They  that  take  the  sword  perish  by  the  sword;  and 
they  that  quaff  the  cup  of  villany  oftenest  drink  its 
deepest  dregs. 

In  many  cases  the  public  retributions  thus  inflicted 
have  been  peculiarly  striking.  Thus  God  calls  the 
Assyrian  king  "  the  rod  of  his  anger,"  and  adds,  "  I  will 
send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the 
people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge,  to  take 
the  spoil,  .  .  .  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire 
of  the  streets."  Faithfully  did  God  fulfill  his  threat 
against  Jerusalem  by  the  blasphemer's  hand.  "  How- 
beit,"  saith  God,  "he  [the  Assyrian  king]  meaneth 
not  so.  .  .  .  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
when  the  Lord  hath  performed  his  whole  work  upon 
Mount  Zion  and  on  Jerusalem,  I  will  punish  .  .  .  th^ 
stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  .  .  .  and  his  high 
looks."  And  if  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  as  is  sup- 
posed, be  the  time  referred  to,  you  need  not  be  told  how, 

*'  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  flown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown.^^ 

So  God  summoned  the  Persian  conqueror,  as  he  says, 
to  be  "the  weapon   of  his   indignation"  against  the 
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Babylonian  empire.  And  when  in  prophetic  vision  the 
man  of  God  hears  ''the  noise  of  a  multitude  in  the 
mountains,  ...  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of 
nations  gathered  together  '*  against  the  doomed  city,  it 
is  no  chance  gathering,  no  human  hand  directs  the 
heathen  bands;  "the  Lord  of  hosts  mustereth  the  host 
of  the  battle."  Well  did  the  fierce  Hun  who  made  his 
inroads  on  the  Roman  empire  in  the  days  of  its  degen- 
eracy and  corruption  choose  his  own  title,  and  well  is  he 
known  as  Attila,  "the  scourge  of  God." 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  history  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  in  its  bloody  annals  abundant  instances  of  the 
signal  punishment  of  atrocious  sin  by  atrocious  sinners. 
The  national  law  of  blood-revenge  conspicuously  works 
out  the  judgment  of  God.  Perhaps  no  more  remark- 
able exhibition  can  be  found  than  in  the  famous,  or 
infamous,  French  Revolution,  a  scene  of  sweeping 
retribution  to  which  the  historian  cannot  close  his  eyes. 
The  cause  of  that  convulsion  was  unquestionably  cor- 
ruption, deep  and  wide ;  where  the  outer  rapacity  and 
iniquity  rested  on  an  inward  wreck  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious principle,  of  which  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rous- 
seau were  the  expositors.  Retribution  waited  till  the 
cup  was  full,  then  followed  its  victims  in  almost  regular 
order  of  priority  down  from  rank  to  rank.  Most  cul- 
pable of  all  had  been  the  high  church  functionaries,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  court.  The  storm  of  avenging  pas- 
sion fell  first  upon  the  clergy  and  consigned  them  to 
robbery,  exile,  and  death.  Next  were  the  nobles 
stripped  of  privilege  and  property  and  put  to  flight ; 
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and  then  flowed  the  royal  blood.  The  old  landmarks 
were  removed  and  the  nation  upheaved  from  its  foun- 
dations. Yet  vengeance  was  but  begun.  There  was  a 
retribution  for  the  retributors.  The  Constitutionalists 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  forces  they  had  let  loose ; 
and  the  Girondists  who  had  overwhelmed  them  were  in 
turn  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  the  volcanic  pas- 
sion still  rolling  upward  from  below.  Next  perished 
Danton  and  his  friends,  who  had  infuriated  the  popu- 
lace against  the  Girondists.  Then  emerged  that  mem- 
orable Committee  of  Public  Safety,  whose  strokes  of 
vengeance,  directed  by  a  Robespierre,  cut  ever  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  ranks  of  the  bloodhound  populace, 
till  his  own  comrades  turned  against  the  man  of  blood 
and  took  his  life.  For  "  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  still 
stood  opening  to  devour." 

But  with  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  retribution  of  the 
godless  nation  was  not  complete.  From  the  foaming 
depths  of  that  vast  anarchy  loomed  a  monster  military 
despotism  in  the  person  of  Napoleon.  He  seems  to 
have  come  a  minister  of  vengeance  on  France  and  on 
Europe  too.  For  over  the  long  subjection  of  Prussia, 
the  manifold  humiliations  of  Austria,  and  the  burning 
of  Moscow,  the  secular  historian  has  remembered  the 
partition  of  Poland ;  and  in  the  youthful  forms  that  fell 
in  the  last  battles  of  Napoleon  men  read  the  tale  of 
exhaustion  which  its  iron-handed  emperor  had  carried 
into  every  comer  of  France.  The  man  came  to  do 
God's  work  of  vengeance.  And  how  safely  did  God 
keep  him  like  a  very  jewel  in  its  casket  till  his  work 
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was  done.  Hundreds  of  thousands  fell  around  him  in 
every  rank,  yet  dn  he  went  unharmed.  On  the  terrible 
bridge  of  Lodi  the  bullets  hailed  and  whistled  harm- 
lessly around  his  head ;  vain  was  the  cannon  ball  at 
Ratisbon ;  innocent  the  exploding  shell  at  Bautzen ; 
and  the  Cossack  at  Brienne  dropped  his  spear  from  a 
dead  hand  at  the  very  feet  of  this  man  of  destiny.  They 
could  not  touch  that  charmed  life  till  the  avenger  of 
God's  justice  had  fulfilled  his  task ;  and  then  this  great- 
est military  genius  of  the  world's  history  lay  stranded 
on  a  barren  island,  to  be  a  schoolboy's  theme ;  stranded 
there  by  his  own  boundless  selfishness,  falsehood,  and 
rapacity;  and  France  is  still  drinking  the  sediments  of 
its  bitter  cup  of  sin,  incapable  of  a  good  and  stable 
government  till  moral  and  religious  health  shall  have 
been  diffused  through  the  nation. 

Yet  this  signal  series  of  events  is  but  one  of  a  multi- 
tude of  instances  which,  as  time  rolls  on,  render  it  more 
and  more  obvious  to  the  seeing  eye  that  behind  and 
above  all  the  seeming  confusion  of  human  and  national 
affairs  God  rules  and  overrules. 

IV.  God  often  overrules  human  wickedness, 
whether  in  its  milder  or  fiercer  forms,  to  the  establish- 
ment and  diffusion  of  true  religion.  Pride,  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, lust,  as  well  as  open  enmity,  have  often  been  thrust 
into  his  treadmill  and  chained  to  his  galleys.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  a  curious  study  to  observe  all  along  the 
line  of  history  conflicting  forces  traveling  the  same 
path,  and  the  most  opposite  purposes  and  motives  cen- 
tering in  the  same  material  act.     What  Joseph  said  to 
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his  brethren,  "Ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good,"  is  the  clew  to  many  a  transaction 
before  and  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  even  of  the 
Saviour's  own  earthly  fate.  The  base  heart  of  Judas 
betrayed  him  who  was  yet  "  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God";  and  when  mad 
Pharisees  would  kill  the  hated  reprover  of  their  sins,  they 
offered  up  the  world's  great  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  It 
was  the  hand  of  persecution  which  drove  forth  the  first 
disciples  from  Jerusalem  "  every  where  preaching  the 
word."  Saul  aided  at  the  death  of  the  first  Christian 
martyr,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  think,  with  Augfus- 
tine,  that  •*  the  church  owes  Paul  to  the  prayer  of  the 
dying  Stephen." 

So  it  has  often  been  from  that  day  to  this.  In  any 
great  anti-religious  movement  the  thoughtful  reader  of 
history  may  often  learn  to  recognize  the  preparation  for 
some  great  movement  of  God,  and  not  seldom  the  very 
work  of  God  wrought  out  all  unconsciously  by  his 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  It  is  largely  in 
this  way  that  such  a  vast  mass  of  thought  and  learning 
has  been  concentrated  upon  his  written  Word,  till  it  is 
becoming  steadily  buttressed  round  by  the  scholarship 
of  the  world.  Was  it  desirable  that  the  truth  of  its 
historic  records  should  be  established  for  these  distant 
times  ?  A  bold  German  is  stirred  up  to  make  an  attack 
all  along  the  line.  And  then  learning  rallied  to  the 
onset ;  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt  and  the  bricks 
and  tablets  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  broke  the 
silence   of  two   thousand   years,  and   with   their  long 
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mute  hieroglyphics  and  mysterious  wedge-shaped  char- 
acters vindicated  the  record.  And  the  process  is  not 
ended. 

Does  it  become  important  that  Christians  in  modern 
times  should  be  made  certain  of  the  substantial  integ- 
rity of  the  New  Testament  text.?  English  skeptics, 
Collins,  Tindal,  and  others,  exultingly  raise  the  cry  of 
vast  and  fatal  variations,  destructive  of  all  confidence. 
Then  came  the  grand  rally.  The  old  libraries,  from 
the  heart  of  Europe  to  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos 
and  the  Nitrian  desert  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  were 
ransacked  for  ancient  manuscripts,  the  folios  of  the 
Christian  Fathers  were  hunted  through  for  quotations, 
hundred  of  years  of  toil  were  expended  in  the  mere 
comparison  of  texts,  until  at  last  all  the  variations  of 
nigh  two  thousand  documents  were  found  not  to  affect 
the  substance  of  one  historic  fact  or  to  change  a  single 
doctrine.  So  the  textual  foundation  was  made  sure  for 
all  time. 

Strauss'  destructive  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  was  a  startling 
apparition  to  Christian  Europe.  But  it  evoked  dozens 
of  constructive  lives  of  Christ.  It  also  demolished  a 
spurious  theory,  the  "accommodation**  theory  of  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures,  and  aroused  a  host  of  keen 
scholars  to  demolish  his  own  "mythical"  theory.  His 
bulky  book  passed  away  to  dusty  shelves  even  before 
its  author  passed  away  with  no  God  but  a  blind  force 
and  no  hope  of  immortality,  leaving  behind  him  no 
rule  of  life  but  abandonment  to  destiny.  He  did  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  man  of  his  day  to  make  the  thinking 
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world  confront  that  question,  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ?"  and  more  than  any  Christian  man  could  do 
to  precipitate  the  great  issue,  still  upon  us,  whereby 
we  are  driven,  as  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  take 
our  stand  and  make  our  election  between  an  unhesitat- 
ing supernaturalism  and  the  abyss  of  blank  doubt  and 
despair;  and  the  Church  is  made  to  see  that  it  is 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  everything  or  nothing. 

These  illustrations  are  on  the  broader  scale.  But 
the  world  is  full  of  instances  on  the  narrower  scale 
in  which  hostile  aims  and  efforts  have  recoiled,  and 
the  reaction  has  been  greater  than  the  action.  Thus 
the  deliberate  agreement  of  two  friends,  West  and 
Littleton,  to  disprove  two  special  topics  of  God's 
Word,  extorted  from  them  two  powerful  vindications 
of  Christ's  resurrection  and  Paul's  conversion.  The 
very  falsehoods  of  certain  infidel  writers  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  young  skeptic,  David  Nelson,  and  led 
him  to  give  his  life  to  the  reclamation  of  infidels, 
and  with  singular  success.  The  endowment  of  a  col- 
lege on  infidel  principles  called  forth  a  defense  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  greatest  American  statesman 
and  orator  of  the  past  generation ;  and  in  the  present 
generation  certain  scientific  assaults  upon  the  Gospels 
have  summoned  to  their  firm  defense  one  who  in  after 
years  will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  public  man  in 
the  history  of  the  British  empire. 

Men's  evil  passions  have  been  abundantly  used  for 
the  diffusion  of  God's  truth.  Before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  Alexander's  insatiate  ambition  had  spread  far 
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and  wide  the  noble  language  in  which  his  messengers 
might  address  all  the  nations,  and  Roman  rapacity  had 
constructed  a  vast  empire  under  which  the  first  mis- 
sionaries could  travel  along  its  great  highways  from 
Babylon  to  Spain.  In  the  time  of  greatest  spiritual 
declension  the  prodigality  of  a  luxurious  and  perhaps 
infidel  pope  kindled  the  Reformation ;  and  the  balanc- 
ing of  evil  policies  and  corrupt  purposes,  together  with 
wicked  wars  and  Mohammedan  incursions,  saved  Luther 
and  the  Reformation  from  premature  destruction. 
Selfish  reasons  of  state  have  more  than  once  protected 
the  infant  religion  till  the  powers  of  state  could  not 
destroy.  The  unbridled  passions  of  the  eighth  Henry 
rent  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  British 
conquests  in  India,  stained  with  many  crimes  and  once 
hostile  to  the  gospel,  at  length  gave  a  breadth  and  secu- 
rity to  the  missionary  work  impossible  under  the  multi- 
tude of  petty  chieftains.  The  discreditable  opium  war 
with  China  yet  threw  open  to  God's  Word  a  vast  empire 
hermetically  sealed.  The  jealousies  of  European  powers 
centering  around  Constantinople  are  perhaps  all  that 
for  years  have  saved  the  Christian  Church  in  Turkey 
from  extinction,  till  doubtless  now  it  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. God  often  gives  individual  good  men  strange 
helpers.  William  Tyndale's  enemies  bought  up  his  first 
edition  for  destruction,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  issue 
his  second.  When  Whitefield  was  preaching  with  such 
power  in  this  country,  the  most  enterprising  religious 
publisher  was  the  thrifty  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  that 
time  probably  a  disciple  of  Shaftesbury  and  Collins. 
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Human  wickedness  has  been  made  not  only  to  aid 
in  diffusing  but  in  establishing  the  Church.  Its  most 
hostile  demonstrations,  in  the  form  of  persecutions, 
have  often  been  the  most  effective ;  as  saith  the  prov- 
erb, "The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church."  How  conspicuously  has  the  violence  of  its 
enemies  proved  the  means  of  discipline.  It  has  kept 
Christians  humble,  prayerful,  vigilant,  faithful.  It  has 
proved  their  temper,  chastened  their  fire,  evoked  their 
spirit  of  forgiveness.  It  has  exercised  their  faith  and 
self-denial.  It  has  often  confirmed  the  timid,  settled 
the  wavering,  and  scattered  the  fears  of  the  doubting. 
Peter  grows  bold  before  the  magistrates,  and  Cran- 
mer  is  nerved  up  at  the  burning  fagot.  One  almost 
thinks  at  times  that  we  need  another  persecution  for 
the  over-prosperous  and  pampered  Church,  to  purge  out 
its  follies,  scandals,  and  heresies,  to  clear  away  its  lax 
morals  and  loose  theology,  its  impotent  preaching  and 
unworthy  members.  For  how  often  such  scenes  in  the 
past  have  winnowed  the  Church  of  its  chaff,  unmasked 
its  hypocrites,  cast  out  its  drones!  How  have  they 
hushed  all  inner  strifes  in  the  common  danger  and  the 
higher  work,  and  brushed  away  the  hangers-on  who  in 
fairer  times  are  its  burden  and  reproach  !  It  was  when 
the  terror  of  the  Master's  death  had  cut  down  the  dis- 
ciples to  a  hundred  and  twenty  that  they  were  all  with 
one  accord  in  prayer  together,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  down,  and  multitudes  were  soon  brought  in. 
Thus,  too,  these  things  have  consolidated  the  Church. 
The   times  of   greatest   pressure   have   been   times   of 
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compactest  union.  When  the  storm  without  was 
loudest,  the  peace  within  was  greatest.  It  has  not 
diminished  the  happiness  of  the  home  that  the  foe 
was  barking  at  the  door. 

How  often  also  has  the  most  bitter  hostility  served 
to  show  forth  the  religion  of  the  Church  in  its  beauty. 
Man's  extremity  has  been  God's  opportunity  to  make 
known  the  meekness  and  constancy,  the  courage  and 
the  victory.  It  has  arrested  the  gaze  and  won  the 
admiration  and  sympathy  of  men  as  nothing  else  could 
do.  Many  an  auto-da-f6  with  its  array  of  inquisitors 
has  been  a  gala  day  for  true  religion,  when  the  heir  of 
glory  drest  in  ascension  robes  in  sight  of  assembled 
multitudes  has  passed  away  in  his  chariot  of  fire  to 
heaven.  "  We  shall  this  day,"  said  Latimer  to  Ridley, 
"light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in  England,  as 
shall  never  be  put  out." 

The  hand  of  violence  has  helped  disseminate  the 
Church.  As  the  first  disciples  lingered  round  Jerusa- 
lem it  was  persecution  that  drove  them  forth  "every 
where  preaching  the  word."  So  Philip  was  sent  on 
his  eventful  journey  to  Samaria.  When  the  time  came 
for  Paul* to  labor  in  Rome  and  make  converts  in  the 
household  of  Nero,  it  was  his  foes  that  took  him 
thither  free  of  charge,  with  a  stout  ship  at  his  service 
and  a  Roman  band  in  attendance.  The  process  has 
not  seldom  been  repeated  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, when  the  Armenian  priest,  Vartanes,  was  first 
imprisoned  at  Marash  and  then  exiled  to  Nicomedia  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  both  those  monasteries  and  on  tl)e 
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way  thither.  God  has  thus  often  made  involuntary 
missionaries.  He  has  suffered  his  Church  to  grow  like 
a  flower  in  a  garden  and  spread  its  petals  to  the  sun ; 
and  when  the  seed  is  well  ripened  then  comes  the  rude 
blast  and  scatters  it  far  and  wide.  So  were  the  Hugue- 
nots spread  over  Europe  and  to  America.  And  when 
God  would  transplant  his  choice  vine  to  this  continent, 
it  was  wholly  hostile  forces  that  sharply  pruned  it  of 
all  dead  and  weakly  branches,  ejected  it  from  its  native 
border,  gave  it  no  resting  place,  save  across  the  ocean, 
then  hedged  it  in  for  years  till  it  filled  the  land  with  its 
boughs.  Again,  centuries  later,  when  true  patriotism 
was  dying  out,  and  religion  was  losing  its  savor  by 
its  silence  on  foul  wrongs,  when  the  Church  seemed 
chained  to  a  corpse  and  endangered  by  the  world,  in 
good  time  God  let  loose  a  storm  of  human  passion  to 
do  what  all  human  wisdom  had  failed  and  despaired  to 
achieve  ;  to  resuscitate  true  patriotism,  to  unchain  the 
fettered  Church  with  the  unmanacled  slave,  to  unlock 
her  dumb  voice  and  open  her  sealed  cofifers,  that  reli- 
gion might  flow  forth  from  its  imprisonment,  permeate 
the  dark  places  of  the  land,  and  cause  the  American 
Ethiopia  to  stretch  out  its  hands  unto  God.  And  as 
the  eye  glances  back  over  that  strange  record,  it  is  a 
marvelous  study  to  see  how  every  telling  stroke  upon 
those  chains  of  civil  and  religious  bondage,  whether  it 
be  Florida  wars,  Texas  invasions,  Kansas  slaughters, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the 
rendition  of  Burns,  the  expulsion  of  Judge  Hoar,  the 
imprisonment   of  women   or  the  hanging  of  men,  the 
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blow  at  Sumner's  bead  or  the  sbot  at  Fort  Sumter's 
flag  —  tbese  and  every  other  telling  stroke  came  from 
the  hand  of  human  wrath  and  folly. 

••God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform," 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  wrath  of 
man  is  overruled  to  praise  God.  And  yet  this  is  but  a 
faint  outline  of  the  record  as  it  can  already  be  read  on 
earth,  and  doubtless  but  a  glimpse  of  the  vision  as  it 
shall  be  seen  from  heaven. 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  The 
theme  I  have  presented  may  seem  to  you  theoretical* 
but  it  is  in  reality  intensely  practical.  It  goes  to  the 
foundation,  not  alone  of  divine  government,  but  of 
human  life.  It  is  matter  of  deep  discouragement  to 
the  enemies  of  righteousness  and  of  God.  For  all 
their  efiEorts  against  him  and  his  plans  are  of  no  avail. 
Willing  or  unwilling  they  shall  do  his  work.  He  will 
use  them  and  dispose  of  them.  He  will  master  their 
weapons  and  bind  them  to  his  chariot  in  the  triumphal 
march. 

In  the  same  proportion  it  is  full  of  comfort  to  all  the 
earnest,  honest,  upright,  and  good.  It  is  a  word  of 
cheer  and  of  hope.  So  let  it  be  to  you  as  you  look 
forth  on  the  scene  and  the  struggle  of  life.  Should 
you  see  iniquity  abounding  and  prospering,  fraud  and 
violence  proud  and  boastful,  wicked  men  and  wicked 
passions  bold  and  defiant,  impiety  arrogant  and  blatant, 
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then  be  not  dismayed.  The  Lord  sits  serenely  above 
it  all,  and  will  say,  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther." 

It  is  yours,  then,  as  you  launch  forth  into  outer  life 
to  push  out  trustfully  and  fearlessly.  Place  conscience 
at  the  helm,  fix  your  eye  on  the  polestar  of  duty  and 
your  hand  in  God's,  and  ride  safely  over  the  waves  of 
life.  Choose  your  calling  wisely,  enter  upon  it  ear- 
nestly, follow  it  faithfully,  and  give  yourselves  no  anxi- 
ety for  the  issue.  With  a  thoroughly  right  purpose  be 
sure  you  will  find  your  place  and  your  level  and  achieve 
your  work.  No  man  but  yourself  can  prevent  you. 
You,  and  you  alone,  can  be  your  effective  enemy  by 
abandoning  the  alliance  with  God.  As  you  pass  on  in 
life  you  will  often  be  permitted  to  see  for  yourself  the 
truth  of  that  Scripture,  *'  He  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it, 
and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made,''  as  well  as 
of  this  broader,  higher  truth,  "  The  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  God."  Unless  your  eyes  are  holden,  you  will 
see  more  and  more  that  there  is  a  God  in  history  and 
in  life. 

Press  on,  work  on,  hope  on,  young  men,  neither 
envying  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  nor  fearing  his 
machinations.  "He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh 
surely."  Ally  yourself  to  every  good  enterprise,  and 
above  all  to  that  one  enterprise  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  Stand  at  your  post  through 
life,  and  so  stand  in  your  lot  at  "the  end  of  days." 
God  be  with  you  in  life,  death,  and  eternity.     Aroen. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  ao,  1886. 
Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ;  therefore  get  wisdom.—  Proverbs  4 : 7. 

TPHE  book  of  Proverbs  is  a  body  of  maxims  for  the 
^  conduct  of  life,  and  is  addressed  in  substance 
and  frequently  in  form  to  the  young.  It  is  a  profound 
and  practical  treatise  for  the  training  of  youth.  Fore- 
most among  this  matchless  collection  of  maxims  the 
writer  himself  lays  down  this  foundation  principle, 
"  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ;  therefore  get  wis- 
dom." He  elsewhere  explains  himself  when  he  de- 
clares that "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  With  him  wisdom  is  piety  and  folly  is  sin. 
And  his  thought  repeated  often  with  extraordinary 
emphasis  is  that  such  wisdom,  true  religion,  must  pre- 
side over  all  training,  thought,  and  culture.  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing;  religion  is  to  crown  and  com- 
plete true  education.  Among  the  questions  now  thrust 
upon  the  public  attention  by  the  agitation  of  the  times 
is  one  topic  of  momentous  magnitude,  concerning  the 
whole  method  and  principle  of  youthful  training  for 
life's  responsibilities.  Adopting  the  standard  of  the 
sacred  writer,  I  propose  to  maintain  that 

THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  SHOULD  HOLD  A  PROMINENT 
PLACE  AND  EXERT  A  CONTROLLING  INFLUENCE  IN 
THE   AMERICAN   COLLEGE. 

I  now  confine  my  discussion  to  the  college  because 

here  the  question  can  be  kept  clear  of  the  embarrass- 
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ments  and  entanglements  that  might  attend  it  in  some 
other  cases.  Thus  it  is  held  by  many  good  and  intelli- 
gent men  that  institutions  supported  by  the  state,  or 
maintained  by  general  taxation,  cannot  legitimately 
introduce  religious  instruction  of  any  definite  charac- 
ter, and  hence  any  religious  instruction  at  all.  I  need 
not  enter  on  that  question.  The  college  generally,  and 
certainly  this  college  in  particular,  is  clear  of  such 
complications.  It  is  not  managed  by  the  state  or  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  but  governed  by  a  body  of  independ- 
ent corporators,  having  been  founded  for  benevolent 
and  religious  purposes,  and  maintained  by  individual 
gifts  bestowed  in  view  of  this  very  constitution  and 
purpose.  It  is  not  a  civil  organ  or  a  political  machine, 
but,  as  was  once  shown  with  power  concerning  our  own 
college,  an  eleemosynary  institution.  Exceptions  like 
Girard  College  do  not  invalidate  the  general  rule.  It 
is  of  such  institutions  as  I  have  described  that  I  now 
speak.  The  claim  of  the  Christian  religion  to  a  prom- 
inent place  and  controlling  influence  in  such  an  institu- 
tion rests :  — 

I.  In  the  first  place,  on  moral  grounds.  As  the  reli- 
gious instinct  is  the  central  and  ineradicable  element 
of  human  nature,  so  it  has  always  legitimately  held  the 
foremost  place  in  human  activity.  The  vote  of  the 
human  race  has  put  it  there.  In  all  lands  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  have  presided  over  affairs  civil  and 
military,  public,  social,  and  private.  Not  alone  the 
child  and  the  youth  but  the  man  through  his  whole 
life  has  been  held  under  its  steady  influence.     It  has 
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been  a  religious  training  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Mill  mentions  Greece  as  the  only  country  in  which 
religion  did  not  distinctly  form  the  basis  of  education,  and 
his  exception  is  by  his  own  showing  more  formal  than  real. 
'  If  the  profound  convictions  of  the  race  in  its  dark- 
ness thus  enthroned  religion  over  the  life  of  man,  what 
should  be  the  decision  of  those  who  hold  the  true 
religion,  with  the  power  and  the  right  to  apply  it  to  the 
molding  of  youth  for  the  duties  of  life.?  They  know 
that  religion  to  be  of  paramount  and  supreme  impor- 
tance—  not  only  worth  much  but  worth  all.  They 
know  by  abundant  and  indubitable  proofs  that  educa- 
tion of  the  intellect  without  culture  of  the  moral 
nature  may  be  no  boon  but  only  a  bane  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  society.  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  but  it  is 
neither  wisdom  nor  virtue.  It  may  but  make  the 
acuter  villain  the  more  fatal  force.  They  can  recall 
conditions  of  society  brilliant  in  culture  and  ruinous  in 
influence ;  and  men  of  the  finest  endowments  and 
highest  learning,  who  have  gone  through  life  not  only 
as  wrecks  but  as  wreckers.  The  skill  for  a  lawmaker 
may  pass  into  a  lawbreaker.  Medal  scholars  have 
proved  as  proficient  in  crime  as  in  scholarship.  Not 
long  ago  there  stood  before  a  New  York  court  a  man 
who  was  an  adept  in  science  and  a  master  of  many 
languages,  but  he  stood  there  as  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate and  dangerous  of  criminals.  Remember  Aaron 
Burr.  The  illiterate  villain  is  a  novice  and  a  bungler, 
tethered  with  a  short  rope  that  easily  becomes  a  halter. 
The  educated   villain  is   accomplished,  dexterous,  and 
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plausible  —  the  marksman  in  the  riflepit  with  a  long 
range  and  disastrous  aim.  It  is  the  difference  between 
a  Caliban  and  an  Abdiel.  The  dangerous  classes 
become  dangerous  chiefly  as  they  are  handled  by  men 
of  intellect,  destitute  of  principle.  Socialism,  com- 
munism, nihilism,  pessimism  are  truly  terrible  only  as 
they  are  led  and  marshaled  by  men  of  trained  abilities. 
It  is  not  the  peasant  but  the.  student  who  not  only 
endangers  the  throne  but  undermines  the  foundations 
of  all  things  in  Russia.  Out  of  such  material,  unprin- 
cipled training  and  acuteness,  are  formed  the  dema- 
gogues and  agitators  that  threaten  the  stability  of  all 
our  institutions.  Spies,  the  leader  of  the  Chicago 
anarchists  and  dynamiters,  was  the  editor  of  The 
Arbeiter  Zeitungy  and  his  associate,  Parsons,  of  The 
Alarm,  Our  whole  social  and  civil  fabric  stands  on 
the  divine  law  of  equity.  And  if,  years  ago,  a  British 
statesman  in  Parliament  could  solemnly  warn  his 
countrymen  of  the  danger  of  educating  the  intellect 
without  the  conscience,  much  more  must  the  citizens 
of  a  republic  whose  whole  hope  rests  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  its  citizens  take  the  solemn  warning.  A  democ- 
racy without  righteousness  is  as  much  more  formidable 
than  a  royal  despotism  as  a  million  tyrants  are  more 
terrible  than  one.  When  virtue  vanishes  from  our 
voters  then  let  us  find  refuge,  if  not  elsewhere,  under 
the  sultan  or  the  czar.  How  much  did  the  Reign  of 
Reason  and  of  Terror  in  France  fall  short  of  pande- 
monium }  No  doubt  we  want  education  much,  but  we 
want  character  more. 
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It  is  the  grand  mistake  of  a  distinguished  southern 
novelist  and  philanthropist  to  think  that  illiteracy  is  the 
one  thing  to  overcome  among  the  poor  whites  and  freed- 
men  ;  and  he  strangely  signalizes  his  fatal  error  when, 
in  his  plea  for  the  South,  he  inserts  in  a  picture  of  a 
spelling-book  In  hoc  signo  vinces  —  the  famous  motto 
which  Constantine  saw  around  the  cross.  No,  no ! 
Loud  as  is  the  call  for  the  teacher  there,  still  louder  is 
the  call  for  the  preacher.  Beneficent  as  is  the  work- 
ing of  the  Peabody  Fund,  the  work  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  is  beyond  comparison  more 
deep  and  effective.  For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  southern  rebellion  itself,  with  its  breach  of  faith  and 
with  all  its  horrors,  was  officered  and  led  by  a  company 
of  brilliant  men,  —  Lee,  the  Johnstons,  the  Hills,  Jack- 
son, Beauregard,  Early,  Ewell,  —  every  one  of  whom 
had  been  educated  by  the  charity  of  the  nation  in  her 
military  school  at  West  Point.  There  is  a  lesson  for 
the  world  in  that  fact. 

Is  it  said,  this  calls  for  morals  in  education  and  not 
for  religion  t  Yes ;  but  have  we  not  been  warned  by 
our  wisest  men,  from  Washington  to  Webster,  to 
beware  of  the  thought  that  morality  will  long  exist 
without  religion }  Was  not  President  Eliot  con- 
strained to  agree  with  Dr.  McCosh  that  ethics  cannot 
be  taught  without  religion }  And  is  not  the  true  reli- 
gion, the  Christian  religion,  the  only  sure  standard  and 
the  mother  and  nurse  of  a  high  and  pure  morality.? 
Huxley  even,  while  declaring  himself  strongly  in  favor 
of  "secular  education,"   that   is,   education   "without 
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theology,"  was  obliged  also  to  declare  himself  seriously 
perplexed  to  know  "by  what  practical  measures  the 
religious  feeling  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  conduct 
is  to  be  kept  up  without  the  use  of  the  Bible."  So 
obvious  are  these  truths  that  the  collective  wisdom 
which  framed  our  own  Commonwealth  has  placed  them 
on  permanent  record.  It  is  written  in  the  Constitution 
of  New  Hampshire  that  "  morality  and  piety  grounded 
on  evangelical  principles  will  give  the  best  and  greatest 
security  to  government  and  will  lay  in  the  hearts  of 
men  the  strongest  obligations  to  due  subjection,"  and 
that  "  a  knowledge  of  them  is  most  likely  to  be  propa- 
gated through  society  by  the  institution  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  Deity,  and  of  public  instruction  in 
morality  and  religion." 

Not  alone  the  public  safety  and  the  common  weal 
demand  that  a  moral  training  shall  accompany  the 
mental  training  of  its  citizens,  but  the  completeness 
and  welfare  of  the  individual  equally  require  it.  A 
merely  intellectual  culture  is  a  radically  defective 
culture.  The  man  has  a  moral  nature  too,  and  the 
moral  nature  is  the  mark  and  glory  of  his  humanity. 
This  makes  the  impassable  gulf  between  the  man  and 
the  animal.  The  latter  approaches  him  more  or  less  in 
mental  traits ;  but  the  will,  the  reason  proper,  the  con- 
science, are  forever  wanting.  Now  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  evolve  a  complete  manhood.  This  can  never 
be  done  by  any  process  that  refuses  to  train  the  char- 
acteristic humanity.  It  makes  a  monstrosity.  And 
when  the  intellectual  power  rises  transcendently  and 
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the  moral  qualities  sink  in  proportion,  you  have  no  man 
but  a  devil.  How  men  shrink  away  from  the  keen  but 
heartless  intellect  in  common  life !  How  they  absolutely 
dread  great  acuteness  without  conscience !  How  in  their 
admiration  of  the  living,  or  their  eulogies  of  the  dead, 
they  emphasize  the  virtues  of  the  man !  In  the  char- 
acter of  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln  how  conspicuously 
does  the  moral  nature  form  the  crowning  glory !  And 
if  the  great  Napoleon  were  indeed  the  corrupt  and 
ruthless  being  of  Lanfrey's  delineation,  how  is  all  our 
admiration  for  his  matchless  ability  changed  to  loathing 
for  his  petrified  heart  and  conscience ! 

It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  the  college  to 
draw  out  the  faculties  in  their  due  proportions,  to  form 
the  complete  and  rounded  man.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  difficulties  which  hinder  other  institutions  from  so 
high  an  ideal,  it  is  fortunate  for  a  college  like  this  that 
our  very  charter  has  made  salient  that  aim  which  God 
puts  foremost,  by  founding  the  institution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "spreading  Christian  knowledge";  that  such 
has  been  the  aim  of  its  guardians  and  leading  spirits 
from  the  beginning  of  its  history,  and  such  has  been 
the  mind  of  its  chief  donors  who  are  numbered  among 
the  dead. 

It  is  a  special  felicity  in  the  religious  influence  of 
the  college  that  it  comes  when  the  mind  is  ripening  to 
comprehend  its  bearings  and  its  arguments  and  when 
the  character  is  taking  permanent  shape.  A  still 
greater  felicity  it  is  that  Christianity  is  thus  brought 
to  bear,  not  upon  the  men  of  one  restricted  calling,  but 
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upon  men  who  will  enter  every  calling  of  life,  —  those 
who,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  journalists,  and 
what  not,  are  destined  to  leaven  society  in  all  its  rela- 
tions and  movements,  —  many  of  whom   would  never 
otherwise  be  brought  into  such  contact  with  the  great 
facts   and   truths   which   lie  at   the   foundation  of  all 
things  good.     How  else  shall  society  be  permeated  with 
Christianity  except  through  men  of  Christian  education 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  ?     Wisely  and  rightly  presented, 
these   influences   will    never    be    wholly  lost.     It    is, 
indeed,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  encouragement  as  well  as 
of  the  deepest  import  that  during  the  last  eight  years 
in   the   religious   colleges   of  the   country   nearly   ten 
thousand  young  men  have  entered  upon  Christian  lives, 
to   go    forth   into   all  the  forms  of  Christian  activity. 
For  when  we  ask  the  direct  question,  Is  it  better  for 
a  young  man  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  a  scholar  and  a 
Christian,  or  as  a  scholar  and  not  a  Christian  ?  how  can 
the   answer  of  any  candid  mind  be  for  one  moment 
doubtful?     What  rivers,  what  ocean-streams  of  bless- 
ing and  beneficence,  laving  all  the  lands  of  the  earth, 
have   had  their   rise   in   the   religious   influences  and 
revivals    of   our    Christian    colleges   during  the   past 
century ! 

Equally  important  is  the  influence  of  religion  on  the 
individual  and  collective  activity  of  the  college  itself. 
What  other  regulative  principle  can  be  found  which 
shall  powerfully  guide  and  control  the  exuberant 
activity,  the  excitable  emotions,  and  often  insurgent 
passions  of  a  mercurial  age;  hold  up  before  the  plastic 
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soul  the  high  and  true  ideal  of  character  and  life,  and 
pervade  the  whole  institution  with  the  spirit  of  law 
and  order,  of  integrity  and  virtue,  of  industry,  tem- 
perance and  fidelity,  of  courtesy,  purity  and  refinement, 
of  high  manhood  and  unwavering  responsibility,  and  of 
deep  reverence  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good  ?  Here 
only  is  the  true  standard  and  here  only  the  impelling 
power  to  attain  the  standard.  For  the  guidance  of  a 
great  body  of  young  men  away  from  the  sweet  influences 
of  home  life  and  the  vigilance  of  home  surroundings 
and  neighborhood  guardianships,  we  must  choose 
between  a  military  discipline,  impossible  except  in  a 
military  school,  and  there  of  the  surface,  or  a  system  of 
espionage  odious  and  degrading,  and  the  persuasive  and 
ennobling  power  of  a  diffused  Christianity,  freely  and 
kindl)'  molding  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  to  manly 
virtue,  tending  evermore  toward  the  "  good,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  true." 

It  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  to  give 
examples  of  institutions  which,  having  virtually  disowned 
the  controlling  power  of  religion,  have  exhibited  a 
lamentable  lack  of  moral  restraint  and  a  helpless  sur- 
render of  their  charge  to  temptation  and  vice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prince  of  modem  English  teachers, 
the  man  who  in  his  short  history  of  fifteen  years  at 
Rugby,  amid  bitter  opposition,  made  a  profounder 
impression  on  a  larger  number  of  ingenuous  young 
men,  and  produced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the 
whole  system  of  education  in  England  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time,  if  not  of  any  time,  went  to  his  work 
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with  a  determination  to  make  it  "a  place  of  Christian 
education  "  and  "  to  form  Christian  men."  Just  after 
his  election  he  wrote  thus :  "  Whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  the  school  what  I  wish  to  make  it,  —  I  do  not 
mean  wholly  or  perfectly,  but  in  some  degree,  —  that  is, 
an  instrument  of  God*s  glory  and  of  the  everlasting 
good  of  those  who  come  to  it,  that  indeed  is  an  awful 
anxiety."  How  thoroughly  and  constantly  he  inter- 
wove the  Bible  into  his  instructions,  and  with  what 
strong  incessant  pressure  he  brought  its  principles  and 
motives  to  the  conduct  of  his  students  and  to  the  whole 
polity  of  the  school,  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  his 
loving  friends  and  pupils,  Thomas  Hughes  and  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley. 

Every  moral  consideration,  theoretical  or  practical, 
individual  or  collective,  calls  for  the  ascendency  and 
control  of  Christianity  in  the  college.  And  the  rising 
tide  of  warning  and  rebuke  against  the  attempt  to 
crowd  out  religion  and  religious  instruction  from  the 
college  course  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 

n.  We  come  to  the  same  result  on  intellectual 
grounds.  A  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
volume  on  which  it  is  founded  may  boldly  challenge  a 
place  in  the  equipment  of  a  properly  educated  man. 
Instead  of  apologizing  for  its  introduction,  the  apology 
is  needed  for  its  omission.  To  leave  it  out  of  history 
and  literature  simply  fulfills  the  hackneyed  saying, 
"  The  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted." 
It  is  like  ignoring  the  sun  and  the  sunlight  in  a  picture 
of  the  noonday  heavens. 
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Christianity  claims  a  clear  and  open  recognition  by 
reason  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  world's  activity, 
its  thought,  its  literature,  its  life.  Whatever  may  be 
men's  estimate  of  its  value,  the  place  it  has  gained  and 
held  is  no  matter  of  doubt  or  of  question.  No  such 
vast  and  constant  factor  has  appeared  in  the  world's 
history,  and,  judged  by  whatever  standard,  no  such 
personage  as  Jesus  Christ  has  trod  this  earth's  surface. 
The  phenomenon  is  too  stupendous,  too  ubiquitous,  too 
perpetual,  too  irrepressible,  to  be  dismissed.  A  silent 
force,  destitute  of  all  external  helps  and  resisted  by  all 
human  appetite  and  passion,  yet  making  its  way  to  the 
headship  of  the  world,  on  its  way  baffling  and  capturing 
the  world's  great  empire,  conquering  the  northern 
hordes  that  conquered  that  empire,  carrying  literature 
and  science  to  the  tribes  of  the  earth  and  the  isles  of 
the  ocean,  lifting  low  savages  to  dignity  and  purity, 
transforming  wicked  men  and  transfiguring  moral  men, 
deathless  before  the  sword  and  cannon,  thriving  under 
the  rack  and  fagot,  handing  down  through  dark  ages, 
by  its  vital  institutions,  the  perishable  literature  of  the 
past,  upheaving  the  nations  with  its  crusades,  its  refor- 
mations, its  missions,  its  stubborn  stands  for  liberty 
and  its  seeds  of  revolution,  dotting  the  earth  with  its 
ever-spreading  churches,  mastering  a  multitude  of  the 
master  minds  and  leading  now  the  leading  nations, 
furnishing  the  grandest  themes  and  inspirations  for  the 
painter,  the  musician,  and  the  architect,  as  well  as  the 
leisure,  the  safety,  and  the  resources  for  the  labors  of 
the  scientist,  forming  the  substratum  of   all   modem 
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thought  and  the  undercurrent  of  all  modern  history, 
compelling  alike  the  gaze  of  friend  and  of  foe,  and 
calmly  and  resolutely  bent  on  the  subjugation  of  a 
resisting  world  —  such  a  force  as  this  asks  no  man's 
pardon  for  a  peremptory  demand  on  the  attention  of 
the  student.  History  presents  no  agency  so  vast, 
philosophy  no  study  so  profound,  science  no  problem 
so  remarkable.  What  sort  of  education  is  that  which 
would  deliberately  exclude  a  survey  of  this  broad  area 
in  the  world's  life,  this  most  potent  factor  in  its  move- 
ments? What  but  the  training  of  another  Kaspar 
Hauser,  shut  away  in  his  cellar  from  the  great  realities 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  ? 

And  the  volume  that  contains  and  transmits  this 
mighty  agency,  the  volume  that  the  world  knows  as 
the  Book,  the  Bible  —  what  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  in  a  course  of  education  it  should  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  thrust  into  a  corner,  or  treated  otherwise  than 
with  that  conspicuous  honor  which  its  central  position 
in  the  world's  literature  requires  ?  In  its  contents,  its 
circulation,  its  moral  influence,  and  its  intellectual 
stimulus,  it  is  confessedly  without  a  rival.  No  volume 
has  so  secured,  or  so  endured,  translation  into  the 
languages  of  the  earth.  No  volume  has  ever  so  spoken 
to  every  age,  class,  and  condition.  No  volume  has 
been  so  centrally  and  vitally  related  to  human  thought 
and  human  achievement.  No  other  volume  so  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  grow  old.  Intellectually  its  contents 
are  of  commanding  excellence.  It  antedates,  and  by 
some  thousand    years  anticipates,   all    other    history. 
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One  chapter  in  Genesis  contains  a  record  of  the  early 
nations  which  all  the  nations  together  could  not  supply 
—  "the  most  learned  among  all  ancient  documents," 
says  Bunsen,  "and  the  most  ancient  among  the 
learned."  The  famous  Chaldean  account  of  the 
deluge,  with  its  garrulousness,  its  seven  days*  dura- 
tion, and  its  frightened  gods  crouching  "  like  dogs  "  in 
the  heavens,  seems  absurd  beside  our  sober  narrative. 
The  migration  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  was 
a  more  momentous  event  than  the  fabled  voyage  of 
iEneas  or  the  colonizing  of  Carthage.  In  comparison 
with  the  exodus,  the  anabasis  was  a  trivial  incident. 
Joshua*s  subjugation  of  Canaan  was  a  great  military 
movement,  fraught  with  more  far-reaching  conse- 
quences than  the  Norman  conquest.  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  twenty-seven  sieges,  has  as  weird  a  history  as 
any  other  city  on  the  globe,  and  the  Jewish  race 
a  vitality  unparalleled  and  unique*  The  Galilean  Sea, 
but  thirteen  miles  in  length,  has  witnessed  events  more 
marvelous  than  the  great  and  classic  Mediterranean. 
What  are  the  laws  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus  beside  that 
decalogue  and  the  laws  of  Moses — a  lawgiver,  says 
Milman,  "  who  has  exercised  a  more  extensive  and  per- 
manent influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
Where  are  there  more  true  and  touching  narratives  or 
more  faithful  and  more  thrilling  biographies }  Where 
in  the  world's  literature  do  there  stand  out  such 
majestic  characters  as  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Elijah, 
Daniel,  John,   Paul }    What    collection   of    aphorisms 
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excels,  in  range,  point,  and  truth,  and  application  to 
every  phase  of  human  life,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ? 
How  low  and  shallow  do  the  selected  hymns  of  Egypt 
and  Chaldea  appear  beside  the  Psalms  of  David! 
lyrics  that  the  Church  ^till  sings  with  delight  and  will 
always  sing.  The  thunderstorms  of  Thomson,  of 
Virgil,  and  of  Homer  are  far  inferior  to  that  of  David 
(Psalm  xviii)  both  in  graphic  power  and  in  sublimity 
of  use.  "Indeed,**  says  Professor  Francis  Bowen,  "I 
know  not  anything  in  all  Greek,  Latin,  or  English 
poetry  that  matches  the  sublimity  and  grandeur,  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  this  description  of  the  providence 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  nature." 
In  like  manner  the  passionless  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt could  speak  of  "the  splendor  of  lyric  poetry  in 
the  Psalms  of  David,"  and  express  his  astonishment  to 
find  a  single  psalm  (the  104th)  representing  "with 
a  few  bold  touches  the  heavens  and  the  earth  —  the 
whole  image  of  the  Cosmos."  Sa  fastidious  a  critic  as 
Goethe  could  pronounce  the  book  of  Ruth  "the  love- 
liest specimen  of  epic  and  idyllic  poetry  we  possess  "  ; 
and  Carlyle,  the  deist,  could  find  in  the  book  of  Job 
"one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  with  pen," 
adding,  "  there  is  nothing  written,  I  think,  in  the  Bible 
or  out  of  it,  of  equal  literary  merit."  It  is  but  the 
literal  truth  to  say  that  some  single  paragraphs  and 
even  sentences  in  that  volume  contain  more  breadth 
and  depth  of  moral  meaning  than  the  whole  Offices  of 
Cicero.  Viewed  merely  on  its  intellectual  side,  what 
ethical  discourse  in  all  classic  literature  can  be  named 
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in  the  presence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  What 
exhibitions  of  genius  —  to  speak  it  reverently  —  com- 
pare with  those  parables  of  Christ,  ready  for  every 
occasion  and  sometimes  bursting  forth  in  whole  har- 
vests at  once  ?  What  rejoinders  approach  the  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  skill  with  which  he  enlightened  the 
inquirer,  met  the  caviler,  or  silenced  the  foe?  And, 
in  their  original  form,  how  matchless  often  in  their 
vividness,  terseness,  brilliancy,  and  grace !  "  Let  me," 
wrote  John  Ruskin  to  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  let  me 
tell  your  readers  who  care  to  know,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  what  the  Bible  is.  It  is  the  grandest  group 
of  writings  existent  in  the  rational  world,"  put  into  two 
of  the  grandest  languages  of  the  rational  world,^  "  trans- 
lated with  beauty  and  felicity  into  every  language  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  guide,  since  so  translated, 
of  all  the  arts  and  acts  of  that  world  which  have  been 
noble,  fortunate,  and  happy."  And  it  was  no  less  a 
man  than  the  gallant  patriot  Garibaldi  who  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  while  struggling  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Italy  from  the  Austrian  and  papal  power : 
"  The  best  of  allies  you  can  procure  for  us  is  the  Bible, 
which  will  bring  us  the  reality  of  freedom." 

Holding  thus  in  our  hands  a  volume  of  such  tran- 
scendent  merit  and  such  potent  influence,  so  centrally 
related  to  history  and  literature,  morals  and  civiliza- 
tion, how  can  we  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  place  it, 
in*  a  course  of  education,  on  the  throne  which  it  has 

^  This  clause  is  slightly  raried  from  the  original,  which  refers  only  to  its  early  Latia  and 
Syriac  venioos. 
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itself  acquired  ?  Any  doubt  or  hesitation  might  be  put 
to  shame  by  a  visit  to  the  Mohammedan  University  at 
Cairo  with  its  ten  thousand  students,  having  for  their 
chief  study  that  Koran  of  which  the  same  John  Ruskin 
has  written,  **  I  have  read  three  or  four  pages  of  the 
translation  of  the  Koran,  and  never  want  to  read  any 
more,"  and  which  Carlyle  has  characterized  as  "  insup* 
portable  stupidity " ;  or  to  the  Hindu  College  at 
Benares,  with  its  learned  lectures  on  the  Sacred  Books, 
of  which  their  ardent  editor,  Max  Miiller,  asserts  that 
their  "chief,  in  many  cases  the  only,  interest  is  his- 
torical." Or,  to  cite  an  example  that  no  man  can  affect 
to  despise,  we  might  visit  a  German  gymnasium,  to  find 
the  study  of  Christianity  extending  through  the  whole 
nine  years'  course,  two  or  three  hours  each  week, 
including  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself  in  German, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  extending  to  its  history,  biog- 
raphy, poetry,  prophecy,  epistles,  and  doctrines,  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  missionary  journeys  of  Paul, 
the  growth  of  the  Church,  not  only  as  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  but  through  the  first  four 
centuries  of  its  career,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  modem  missions.  Is  the  most 
learned  nation  of  the  world  wholly  wrong  in  its  judgment? 
What  narrowness  could  be  more  signal  than  to  exclude 
such  a  book  from  the  horizon  of  the  student  ?  Judged 
by  the  severest  intellectual  tests,  the  Puritan  was  not 
far  from  right,  and  the  agnostic  is  wholly  wrong. 

The  case  each  year  grows  stronger  because  of  the 
steadily  growing  prominence  of  God's  Word.     The  light 
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cannot  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  It  shines  from  the 
mountain  top.  A  single  society  scatters  it  broadcast 
in  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  tongues  and  dialects. 
The  press  teems  as  never  before  with  learned  commen- 
taries. Eastern  explorations  gather  round  and  mutely 
point  us  to  it.  New  revisions,  English,  German,  and 
Chinese,  awaken  new  discussions  and  world-wide  atten- 
tion. There  are  lessons  for  the  international  study  of 
God*s  Word.  A  national  school  has  been  formed  for  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew.  And  so  long  as  the  Greek  tongue 
is  the  original  depository  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
need  not  fear  that  the  noblest  of  languages  will  be  forgot- 
ten. The  onset  of  Strauss  on  the  life  of  Jesus  evoked 
a  host  of  mailed  defenders  like  Neander,  Lange,  Elli- 
cott,  Farrar,  Geikie,  Edersheim,  and  Weiss.  And, 
meanwhile,  our  gospels  have  stood  not  only  like  some 
gallant  ironclad  of  war,  where  for  every  new  missile 
shot  has  been  furnished  a  thicker  and  more  impene- 
trable plate  of  steel,  but  like  some  Gibraltar  hurling 
down  its  own  explosives  on  the  wooden  decks  below 
For  such  valid  reasons  as  these  do  we  claim  a  place 
of  honor  and  of  power  for  Christianity  and  its  records 
in  the  college.  The  claim  will  meet  a  ready  response 
in  the  sober  convictions  of  the  best  and  wisest  men. 
Judicious  parents  will  deem  such  an  institution  the 
safest  place  for  their  sons.  The  community  will  give 
it  their  sympathy  and  confidence.  Good  men  will  rally 
to  its  support.  Its  graduates  will  look  back  to  it  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  The  world  will  turn  to  it  for 
the  lead  in  what  is  right  and  a  firm  stand  against  the 
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wrong.  It  will  make  itself  indispensable.  And  what- 
ever may  be  the  wealth  or  popularity  of  Christless 
institutions,  the  Christian  college  will  have  an  unfail- 
ing function.  It  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
Commonwealth,  a  light  of  hope  to  the  nation,  and  a  joy 
to  the  world. 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  mode  shall  this  object  be 
attained,  I  answer  through  the  conjoined  efforts  of 
trustees,  instructors,  and  students  —  largely  of  the 
students  themselves. 

It  is  as  fortunate  as  it  is  noteworthy  that  our  col- 
leges have  been  founded  and  managed  chiefly  by  Chris- 
tian men  and  in  the  interests  of  Christianity.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  also  that  certain  institutions 
that  were  moving  to  eliminate  the  Christian  element 
have  been  forced  by  a  powerful  public  sentiment  at 
least  to  pause  and  consider.  Meanwhile,  however,  in 
many  colleges,  founded  with  a  strong  theological  and 
almost  semi-professional  turn,  the  pendulum  has  swung 
quite  far  enough  to  the  other  side.  But  when  religion 
goes  out  unbelief  walks  in.  The  non-Christian  college 
will  not  fail  to  become  unchristian  in  influence. 

The  observation  of  this  downward  movement  and 
the  aggressive  arguments  by  which  it  is  justified  are 
naturally  awakening  fresh  and  earnest  attention  to  the 
whole  underlying  question.  And  if  the  views  to  which 
our  minds  have  now  been  turned  are  grounded  in  fact, 
that  fresh  attention  can  naturally  lead  to  but  one  result, 
the  arrest  and  reversal  of  the  secularizing  tendency. 
The  Christian  college  will  be  constrained  to  cling  to 
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the  institutions  and  observances  of  religion  as  part  of 
its  organic  life  —  the  Sabbath  worship,  the  daily  pray- 
ers, and  the  sacred  Lord's  Day. 

Christian  ethics  and  evidences,  it  may  well  be 
expected,  will  continue  to  be  taught,  and  perhaps  with 
increasing  fullness.  Biblical  study  will  naturally  retain 
its  place,  but  —  may  we  not  hope  ?  —  will  be  invested 
with  additional  prominence,  interest,  and  profit.  If  we 
may  not  attain  the  completeness  of  the  German  gym- 
nasium, there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing for  a  far  more  adequate  and  systematic  study  of 
God's  Word  in  its  various  aspects,  partly  in  the  original 
and  largely  in  the  translation.  Such  a  system  of  study 
might  be  made  one  not  only  of  great  value  but  of  great 
interest.  For  here  are  minds  alert  to  receive;  and 
here  also  are  instructors  apt  to  teach,  and  of  course, 
in  a  Christian  college,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
Christian  religion.  An  exceedingly  liberal  religious 
journal  recently  put  forth  this  manly  utterance :  *'  A 
Christian  college  has  this  characteristic,  chief  above 
all  others,  that  it  does  not  put  into  its  faculty  men  who 
sneer  at  or  even  who  disbelieve  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. We  would  despise  a  college  which  limits  its 
appointments  by  denominational  lines ;  but  any  col- 
lege is  justified  in  making  it  a  bar  against  the  election 
of  a  professor  of  ethics,  or  history,  or  political  economy, 
or  Greek,  or  geology,  that  he  is  an  atheist.  If  that  is 
narrowness  or  bigotry,  then  make  the  most  of  it.  More 
than  this,  a  Christian  college  has  more  in  view,  in  the 
selection   of   its   teachers,    than    the   negative   aim  of 
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getting  men  who  are  not  hostile  to  the  Christian  faith. 
It  should  seek  men  who  are  decided  in  their  faith  and 
who  love  to  teach  it." 

Thus  we  see  how  the  Christian  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian college  can  show  itself  in  its  instructors.  They 
are  set  as  guides  of  young  men  in  the  formative,  period 
of  life.  Genuine  guides  let  them  be,  and  magnify  their 
office.  The  institution  which,  founded  as  Christian,  has 
come  nearest  to  eliminating  Christianity  has  declared, 
at  least  through  one  of  its  leading  official,  that  the  old 
notion  of  a  "  paternal  relation  "  of  the  faculty  is  wholly 
exploded,  and  furthermore  that  the  instructor's  whole 
work  and  duty  ends  with  the  lecture  or  the  recitation. 
Now  it  was  an  ancient  inquiry,  "  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper .? "  To  leave  a  great  body  of  young  men  at 
the  critical  time  of  their  whole  history  with  no  efifort, 
beyond  the  lecture  room,  of  friendly  interest,  no  coun- 
sel from  experience,  no  cautions  against  indolence  or 
temptation,  no  care  for  their  moral  welfare,  no  personal 
effort  to  mold  the  man  as  well  as  to  sharpen  his  intel- 
lect, will  never  commend  itself  to  wise  men  as  fulfilling 
the  function  of  a  true  teacher.  The  heathen  pedagogue 
was  more  than  that.  Too  many  priceless  interests  and 
incalculable  hopes  are  bound  up  in  those  young  men 
Maturity  should  in  every  practicable  way  be  helpful  to 
immaturity.  Discipline  will,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be 
forestalled  by  wise  counsel  and  timely  caution.  And 
while  the  proved  incorrigible  should  be  summarily 
ejected,  the  instructor  who  knowingly  leaves  the  lag- 
gard to  his  indolence,  the  weak  to  his  temptations,  his 
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heedless  to  his  folly,  till  the  cup  is  full  and  a  sudden 
retribution  comes,  has  certainly  mistaken  his  calling. 
He  was  not  summoned  on  a  court-martial,  nor  to  be 
a  public  executioner,  but  called  to  be  a  guide  to  the 
inexperienced,  a  friend  of  humanity,  a  lover  of  youth. 

Christianity  thus  enthroned  in  the  polity  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  spirit  of  the  faculty  will  show  itself 
in  the  deportment  of  the  students.  It  should  be  no 
wonder  if,  where  the  college  faculty  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  them  are  indifferent  to  religion,  its  claims, 
and  its  observances,  the  students  should  be  noted  for 
riotous  conduct  and  even  collisions  with  the  police. 
Indeed  we  look  back  with  disgust  and  horror  upon  some 
brutal  and  even  dangerous  customs  that  prevailed  in 
the  schools  of  England  and  formerly  in  the  colleges  of 
this  country.  They  seem  almost  incredible  among  a 
body  of  students  of  the  humanities.  They  took  their 
worst  form,  apparently,  at  a  time  when  religion  in  the 
college  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  true  recital  fills  one 
with  somewhat  of  the  feeling  that  he  has  in  a  conti- 
nental museum  when  viewing  the  thumbscrews,  Spanish 
boots,  racks,  and  other  instruments  of  torture  of  the 
mediaeval  ages.  From  most  colleges,  and  certainly  from 
this  college,  thank  God !  these  things  have  passed  away. 

But  much  yet  remains  for  Christianity  to  achieve 
in  these  institutions.  There  are  certain  notions  and 
customs,  mostly  traditional,  the  relics  of  a  darker  time, 
but  hard  to  eradicate,  which  have  nothing  to  commend 
them  and  everything  to  condemn;  certain  tendencies 
to  lawlessness  and  conflict  and  to  forms  of  collective 
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unscrupulousness  that  cannot  be  tolerated  elsewhere  in 
society  and  which  call  for  extermination.  There  are 
false  codes  of  honor,  moral  compromises,  and  depres- 
sions of  aesthetic,  social,  and  even  religious  standards, 
which  should  forever  disappear.  While  it  may  be  firmly 
maintained  that  in  no  equal  collection  of  young  men 
is  there  on  the  whole  greater  safety,  a  higher  tone  of 
morals,  or  manlier  conduct  than  in  a  college  like  this, 
we  may  as  firmly  maintain  that  all  these  things  should 
rise  higher  yet.  The  student  must  stand  up  in  his  lot 
like  other  men,  expecting  and  receiving  no  toleration 
in  wrongdoing  and  no  discharge  from  duty  because  he 
is  a  student.  Indeed,  greater  privilege  carries  greater 
responsibility.  Things  that  might  be  palliated  else- 
where would  seem  to  be  inexcusable  here.  Good  citi- 
zenship, solid  worth,  true  religion,  if  ever  they  are  to 
assert  themselves,  should  do  so  in  college.  For  where 
there  is  no  germ  there  will  be  no  fruit.  The  profess- 
ing Christian  who  cannot  maintain  a  consistent,  manly 
piety,  and  resist  the  temptations  here,  will  probably  be 
but  a  frail  dependence  elsewhere.  It  is  time  that  all 
such  concessions,  compromises,  excuses,  palliations,  and 
evasions  of  duty  were  forever  swept  away,  and  that  the 
young  men  in  our  institutions  of  learning  should  stand 
forth  in  a  true  Christian  manhood  as  marked  and  exalted 
as  are  the  opportunities  they  enjoy.  They  should  show 
themselves  in  training  to  be  leaders  and  examples  in  a 
great  Republic. 

Young   Gentlemen  of  the   Graduating   Class :    You 
are  about  to  close  your  connection  with  an  institution 
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that  was  founded  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Christianity. 
During  your  student  life  we  have  endeavored  to  carry  out 
the  aim  of  its  founders  by  throwing  around  you  the  daily 
influences  of  the  Christian  religion  and  giving  instruc- 
tion weekly  in  the  volume  that  embodies  it.  Neither  of 
these  things,  we  confess,  has  been  done  so  effectually 
as  it  should  have  been  done  and  as,  we  would  hope,  it 
will  yet  be  done.     But  such  has  been  our  effort  and  aim. 

And  now  I  give  you  your  final  instructions  in  the 
same  direction.  If  any  of  you  depart  without  at  least  a 
thorough  intellectual  persuasion  of  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  the  theme,  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 
But  as  you  go  forth  you  will  encounter  a  numerous  body 
of  men  who  set  themselves  resolutely  against  it. 

Let  me,  then,  solemnly  charge  you,  as  wise  men  and 
good  citizens  if  not  as  true  Christians,  to  maintain 
throughout  your  life  a  profound  regard  and  a  lively 
and  helpful  interest  for  the  institutions  and  the  Book 
of  our  most  holy  religion.  Ever  look  upon  it  as, 
whether  tested  by  its  standard,  its  aims,  or  its  effects, 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  all  history. 
Behold  it  steadily  and  surely  full  filling  its  Founder's 
unparalleled  prediction:  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  See  how, 
in  affection  or  in  antagonism,  he  is  more  and  more 
seizing  the  eye  of  the  human  race,  till  his  strongest 
opponents  are  constrained  to  be  meeting  that  question : 
"  What  think  ye  of  Christ }  "  It  is  the  problem  which 
the  world  must  face.     Meet  it  manfully  yourselves. 

Look  upon  it  as  the  supreme  authority  and  the  sole 
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hope  for  man.  It  addresses  him,  and  with  paternal 
authority  and  paternal  love  summons  him  back  to  the 
Father's  house  as  the  lost  child  of  God.  It  offers  him 
a  perfect  code,  a  sure  help,  a  great  salvation.  Oh, 
follow  that  code,  take  that  help,  receive  that  salvation  ! 

Look  upon  that  religion  and  its  sacred  volume  as  the 
most  benign  and  blessed  of  influences.  See  how  it  has 
fostered  and  is  fostering  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in 
this  world,  spreading  civilization,  literature,  art,  benefi- 
cence in  its  myriad  forms,  furnishing  the  peace  and  quiet 
in  which  science  has  achieved  its  triumphs  and  the  very 
security  in  which  its  foeman  makes  his  attacks.  For  its 
transforming  influence  upon  the  individual,  the  nation, 
the  world  and  all  it  contains,  cherish  it  as  a  priceless  boon 
and  enlist  yourself  in  all  its  enterprises  and  activities. 

Look  upon  it,  too,  as  destined  to  prevalence  and  to 
victory  —  the  one  movement  in  this  world  of  ours  so 
entwined  with  human  wants,  affections,  and  hopes,  and 
so  entrenched  in  the  attributes,  purposes,  and  promises 
of  God,  that  nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
plete and  final  triumph.  And,  O  young  friends,  cast 
in  your  personal  labors,  life,  and  lot,  your  hand  and 
mind  and  heart,  into  the  fortunes  of  that  blessed  and 
eternal  kingdom,  and  hear  at  last  from  the  lips  of  its 
mighty  Monarch  those  words :  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant !  '* 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  a6,  X887. 

If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed. — John 
8:36. 

'T^HESE  words  of  our  Saviour  bear  directly  upon 
-*•  personal  character  and  affirm  that  they  only  are 
the  truly  free  men  who  are  delivered  by  Christ  and  his 
gospel  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  But,  like  so  many  of 
his  deep  sayings,  these  words  are  pregnant  words  of 
germinant  fulfillment.  They  apply  with  equal  force  to 
communities  of  men  as  to  individuals,  and  with  even 
more  signal  power  upon  the  broader  scale. 

A  week  and  a  day  will  bring  us  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  American  Independence.  The  college  festival 
is  this  year  to  the  national  festival  in  its  perigee.  We 
step  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Having  spoken  to  the 
previous  graduating  class  upon  the  relation  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  college,  I  propose  this  morning  to  extend 
the  theme  beyond  the  college,  and,  following  these 
young  men  as  they  pass  from  the  special  condition  of 
students  to  the  broader  sphere  of  citizens,  to  speak 
upon  the  fundamental  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
State.  *'  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free," 
says  the  incarnate  wisdom  of  God,  "ye  shall  be  free 
indeed."  Applying  to  the  community  of  men  what  is 
here  applied  to  individual  men,  I  propose  to  show  that 
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CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLE  IS    THE   BASIS  OF    CIVIL   FREEDOM. 

By  Christian  principle  I  mean  more  than  the  pres- 
ence of  Christian  creeds.  I  mean  the  vital  power  of 
Christian  religion,  the  live  action  of  fundamental  and 
distinctive  Christian  truth  on  human  character,  con- 
duct, relations,  and  institutions  —  an  action  both  direct 
and  reflex ;  first  renovating  and  molding  the  man  and 
the  men,  then  slowly  but  surely  pervading  and  trans- 
forming the  notions,  the  habits,  and  the  whole  organism 
of  society,  till  the  amplest  possibilities  shall  be  given 
to  all  and  to  each.  And  I  maintain  that  in  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  light  and  heat  of  Christian  principle 
from  a  nation's  life  there  will  be  no  general  social  con- 
dition deserving  the  name  of  freedom  ;  in  its  mixed 
and  imperfect  prevalence  liberty  will  be  mixed  and 
imperfect,  rising  or  falling  like  some  celestial  barom- 
eter with  the  destiny  or  levity  of  the  Christian  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  nation  has  its  life ;  and  its  perfect 
prevalence,  could  it  ever  be  seen  on  earth,  would  consti- 
tute "the  perfect  law  of  liberty."  In  short,  just  in 
proportion  as  true  Christianity  is  inwrought  into  a 
nation  from  center  to  circumference,  in  just  that  pro- 
portion—  let  the  nation  call  itself  what  it  will  —  will 
there  be  general  and  genuine  freedom  in  that  land. 

I.  The  presence  of  Christian  principle  is  needful  to 
qualify  men  for  the  outer  state  of  freedom  ;  the  pres- 
ence of  it  in  some  good  degree,  not  necessarily  its 
universal  prevalence  or  absolute  predominance.  For 
when  some  active  portion  of  a  land's  inhabitants,  as  in 
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Japan,  have  felt  the  power  of  vital  religion,  and  that 
but  imperfectly,  its  diffused  influence  is  soon  reflected 
and  refracted  throughout  the  laws  and  customs.  Its 
warmth  and  light  are,  like  those  of  the  noonday  sun, 
felt  in  the  shade,  and  even  when  intercepted  by  thick 
clouds,  consigning  no  portion  of  the  land  to  midnight 
darkness  or  perpetual  frost. 

Christ's  gospel  has  come  to  give  mankind  a  right 
notion  of  liberty  itself.  What  follies  have  been  chased 
and  what  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  under  that 
sacred  name  !  He  who  visits  the  narrow  dungeon  of 
Carmes  in  Paris  may  (or  might)  read  Ihe  lamentations 
which  three  noble  women  once  inscribed  with  the 
points  of  their  scissors  and  the  teeth  of  their  combs 
on  the  walls  of  the  prison  ;  and  among  them  these  sad 
words  :  "  O  liberty !  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  be  an  idle 
name }  *'  For  it  was  in  the  name  of  liberty  that  Jose- 
phine and  her  two  friends  lay  in  that  dungeon  in  1794, 
while  in  the  name  of  liberty  Paris  was  deluged  in 
blood. 

One  of  the  commonest  abuses  of  the  name  and  the 
notion,  almost  universal  aside  from  strong  Christian 
influence,  is  to  confound  the  love  of  liberty  with  the 
burning  hatred  of  outer  control  and  the  fierce  follow- 
ing of  unfettered  impulse  and  all-grasping  greed.  That 
was  the  freedom  of  the  northern  hordes.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  chevalier.  It  was  once  the  liberty  of  the 
southern  gentleman.  It  is  the  liberty  which  the  despot 
and  the  mob  and  the  oligarchy  alike  contend  for. 
Extremes  meet.     What  a  burlesque  scene  it  was  at  the 
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great  congress  of  Vienna,  when  on  the  plea  of  "  secur- 
ity and  independence/*  of  "justice  and  equity,"  three 
of  the  "  high  contending  parties ''  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  against  the  other  two,  and  when  the  five  great 
despotic  powers  jointly  made  their  solemn  announce- 
ment of  "uniting  all  their  efforts  for  the  preservation 
of  the  general  peace  against  the  disturber  of  the 
world"  —  while  they  proceeded  to  dismember  Saxony 
and  Poland,  and,  as  the  historian  caustically  remarks, 
"  in  the  midst  of  a  congress  assembled  for  the  general 
pacification  of  the  world  a  million  of  armed  men  were 
retained  around  their  banners  ready  for  mutual  slaugh- 
ter." The  mockery  of  the  scene  was  surpassed  only 
by  the  greater  one  that  ended  it  in  consternation, 
the  apparition  from  Elba  of  "  the  man  of  destiny  * 
hastening  on  to  Waterloo  with  the  stirring  appeal  to 
his  soldiers  to  be  "the  deliverers  of. their  country." 
Even  more  extraordinary,  if  possible,  was  the  spectacle 
in  our  country  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the 
representatives  of  eleven  states,  loudly  proclaiming 
themselves  to  be  "  freemen,"  rose  to  arms  for  "  equality 
and  justice  "  —  an  equality  and  justice  which  consisted 
in  the  claim  of  some  four  hundred  thousand  men  to 
hold  four  million  men  in  bondage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reckless  mob  strives  for  the 
abolition  of  law,  of  right  of  property,  and  of  the 
restraints  of  passion,  as  the  great  boon  of  freedom. 
So  Shakespeare  read  that  spirit  long  ago.  "  Your  cap- 
tain," said  the  rebel  Cade,  "is  brave  and  vows  reforma- 
tion. .  .  .  The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops. 
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All  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in  Cheapside 
shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And,  when  I  am  king,  as 
king  I  will  be,  there  shall  be  no  money.  All  shall  eat 
and  drink  on  my  score,  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in 
one  livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers  and  wor- 
ship me,  their  lord."  And  when  they  bring  before  him 
the  clerk  of  Chatham,  guilty  of  the  ability  "to  read 
and  write  and  cast  accounts,"  —  "  Away  with  him ! "  is 
the  sentence;  "hang  him  with  his  pen.  and  inkhom 
about  his  neck."  Such  was  largely  the  aim  of  English 
chartism,  of  French  socialism,  such,  too  largely,  of  the 
Irish  land  league,  and  far  worse,  diabolically  so,  of 
Russian  nihilism  and  American  anarchism.  Of  the 
possibility  of  equal  rights  and  unequal  possessions,  of 
the  duty  of  reciprocity,  of  sacred  obligations,  it  has  no 
conception.  "What  might  be  a  fair  rent  to  pay.?" 
asked  Mr.  Sheahey  the  other  day  of  an  Irish  crowd. 
"  Nothing ! "  was  the  answer,  received  with  loud  laugh- 
er and  uproarious  applause. 

In  the  interval  between  the  French  revolution  or  con- 
vulsion of  1848  and  the  despotism  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
France  was  covered  with  a  network  of  secret  associa- 
tions, lacquered  over  with  the  name  of  "republican 
solidarity,"  pledged  by  horrid  oaths  to  unlimited  crime, 
even  to  the  assassination  of  father  or  brother  in 
obedience  to  orders.  Under  the  "democratic"  name 
it  was  an  uprising  against  all  authority  and  social 
order,  that  atheism  and  brutality  might  renew  the 
orgies  of  1793.  "Fifty  of  us  will  leave  Geneva  for 
Montelimart,"  wrote   Peysson    Antoine  to    Staupany» 
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his  dear  brother  of  the  Union;  "we  wish  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  aristocrats  and  the  black  robes,  and 
to  burn  all  the  chateaux  ;  no  quarter,  no  pity  for  those 
wretches  and  the  monster  Bonaparte ;  we  must  assas- 
sinate and  poison  them."  Children  imbibed  the  spirit 
with  their  mother*s  milk.  A  little  fellow  of  six  at 
Surgy  waked  at  midnight  and  called  for  his  father,  but 
recollecting  himself  he  added :  "  I  will  wait  for  him 
patiently,  because  he  has  gone  to  kill  the  rich  citizens." 
And  a  young  mother  at  Tairnay  had  a  way  of  asking 
her  eighteen-months  boy  before  a  circle  of  socialists : 
"Tin,  Tin,  what  is  it  they  will  do  to  the  aristocrats  > " 
The  infant  immediately  drew  his  hand  rapidly  across 
his  neck,  to  indicate  that  it  was  thus  they  would  cut 
their  throats,  while  the  spectators  applauded  and  the 
mother  covered  him  with  kisses.  In  December,  185 1, 
flagrant  with  red  caps  and  cravats  these  men  had  begun 
their  bloody  work.  Their  first  acts  were  the  pillage  of 
local  treasuries,  the  burning  of  public  archives,  registers 
and  title  deeds  of  property,  abuse  of  women,  the  murder 
of  priests,  and  sometimes  torture  of  soldiers.  "  Here 
is  a  proprietor ! "  shouted  one  as  he  fired  a  death  shot 
at  Bernard  Maury ;  and  one  ot  their  own  number  who 
wore  a  dress  coat  lost  his  life  from  his  blunder.  It  was 
mercy  to  France  and  to  mankind  when  they  were  crushed 
out  by  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  though  wielded 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Such  a  multi- 
tude is  incapable  of  any  government  but  a  despotism. 
Worse  yet,  if  possible,  is  the  present  Russian 
upheaval.     It  is   the   struggle  of  a  diabolic   Samson, 
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Stone  blind.  Said  one  of  their  orators  at  Berne :  "  We 
nihilists  say,  no  law,  no  religion  —  nihil."  And  their 
early  apostle,  Michael  Bakunin,  still  more  expressly: 
"The  lie  must  be  stamped  out.  .  .  .  The  first  lie  is 
God.  The  second  lie  is  right.  And  when  you  have 
freed  your  minds  of  the  fear  of  God  and  from  that 
childish  respect  for  right,  then  all  the  remaining  chains 
which  bind  you,  and  which  are  called  science,  civiliza- 
tion, property,  marriage,  morality,  and  justice,  will  drop 
asunder  like  threads."  It  is  a  notion  worthy  the  joint 
elaboration  of  a  bull  and  a  tiger.  And  in  a  country 
where  such  is  the  aspiration  of  the  reformatory  class, 
if  it  be  also  true,  as  two  oracles  of  Russian  thought, 
Bi61insky  and  Wybourof,  have  declared,  that  the  "  people 
are  at  bottom  atheistic,"  and  that,  "while  there  are 
churches  and  superstitions,"  there  is  not  and  "never 
has  been  a  religion,  except  primitive  polytheism;" 
and  if  there  be  also,  as  has  been  deliberately  charged, 
"a  rotten,  glittering  aristocracy,"  at  the  top,  then  it 
becomes  clear  why  Russia  is  incapable  of  any  govern- 
ment but  the  traditional  "despotism  tempered  by 
assassination." 

Fortunately  for  us,  such  atrocity  of  doctrine  and 
ferocity  of  spirit  have,  until  quite  recently,  found  no 
advocate  in  our  country.  But  there  has  been  not  a 
little  democracy  and  philanthrophy  almost  as  superficial 
in  principle.  It  reasons  as  though  degradation  were 
caused  by  illiteracy,  the  vicious  are  but  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  miseries  of  life  are  to  be  remedied  by  the  out- 
ward reconstruction  of  society.     Intemperance  is  to  be 
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wiped  out  by  prohibitory  laws  and  woman's  wrongs 
by  woman  suffrage.  General  distribution  of  property^ 
ft  secure  homestead,  well-paid  employment,  good  living, 
and  protection  and  education  enough  for  the  enjoyment 
of  them  all  —  behold  the  golden  age  come  again ! 
Indeed  the  great  panacea  which  so  able  a  man  as  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley  once  advocated  in  the  Tribune  as 
destined  to  ''  banish  want  and  all  consequent  degrada* 
tion  from  the  globe  "  was  "  industrial  and  household 
association,"  a  scheme  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Jack 
Cade's  *'  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they 
may  agree  like  brothers." 

Now  Christianity  comes  to  clear  away  all  this  sur- 
face jungle,  to  brush  through  the  thin  cobwebs  of  senti- 
mentalism,  to  mow  down  the  rank  weeds  of  Fourierisra^ 
and  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  upas  tree  of  anarchism 
and  nihilism,  and  to  subsoil  the  ground  for  wholly 
another  seed,  for  what  John  calls  "  the  seed  of  God  " — 
for  the  spirit  of  duty  and  benevolence,  of  self-restraint 
and  reciprocity,  of  obedience,  good  will,  and  kindly 
relationship.  It  seizes  fast  the  fact  that  no  change 
of  condition  can  make  a  change  in  the  spirit ;  that  a 
swine  in  the  garden  is  much  the  same  as  a  swine  in  the 
sty ;  that  all  men  will  not  agree  together  like  brothers 
though  appareled  in  the  same  livery ;  that  no  environ- 
ment will  surround  vice  with  peace,  and  no  enlarge- 
ment will  bring  freedom  to  the  bond  slave  of  appetite 
and  passion;  that  license  is  not  liberty,  but  the 
extinction  of  liberty ;  and  especially  that  true  freedom 
consists,  not  in  the  greatest  exemption  from  restraints. 
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but  in  cheerful,  spontaneous  submission  to  those 
restraints  which  ought  to  control.  The  highest  per- 
sonal freedom  is  when  every  inclination  is  under  the 
supreme  dominion  of  reason  and  conscience ;  the  high- 
est civil  and  social  freedom  when  every  citizen  is  under 
a  supreme,  impartial,  and  beneficent  authority.  Chris- 
tianity locates  liberty  for  the  man  and  for  the  state, 
not  in  the  abrogation,  but  in  the  perfect  ascendency  of 
righteous  law;  that  law  obeyed  not  by  a  compelling 
force,  but  by  a  heartfelt  accord.  Its  motto  is  :  "  Being 
then  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants 
of  righteouness ; "  for  '/  if  the  Son  shall  make  you 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  The  conception  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  its  realization  is  the  gift  of 
the  gospel. 

But  does  some  one  say,  they  had  the  true  notion  in 
the  ancient  republics.^  They  had  no  such  thing. 
They  knew  of  nothing  but  privileged  classes  and  sub- 
jugated masses  —  the  Spartan  and  the  helot,  the 
Athenian  citizen  and  the  serf,  the  Roman  patron  and 
the  client,  the  republic  and  the  tributary  world  —  and 
the  highest  citizen  ever  the  tool  and,  if  need  be,  the 
victim  of  the  State.  No,  neither  the  ancient  republic, 
nor  the  northern  barbarian,  the  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages,  nor  chivalry,  nor  socialism,  nor  red  republi- 
canism, nor  secessionism,  ever  rose  to  the  conception 
of  a  freedom  possible  for  every  member  of  the  commun- 
ity. That  notion  has  its  root  in  the  gospel,  in  the 
equal  value  of  all  souls  before  God  and  in  Christ,  in 
the  equal  and  fraternal  relation  of  all  souls  to  each 
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Other.  And  it  alone  inculcates  the  spirit  that  makes 
that  conception  attainable,  the  mastery  of  passion,  self- 
denial,  regard  for  human  welfare.  Its  golden  rule  is 
the  one  eternal  motto  of  democracy's  banner. 

Christian  principle,  moveover,  alone  effectually 
impresses  the  doctrine  of  human  duties,  to  balance 
that  of  human  rights.  What  is  the  cry  that  is  borne 
to  our  ears  from  every  quarter  of  Europe  and  from 
every  class  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  hour.^ 
It  is  the  loud  call:  "Give  us  our  rights!"  Theoreti- 
cally right,  for  the  most  part  practically  wrong.  For 
it  actually  becomes  but  the  bitter  struggle  of  class 
against  class  —  reckless,  ruinous,  selfish,  and  malig- 
nant. There  can  be  scarcely  a  greater  pest  in  social  or 
in  civil  life  than  the  man  who  is  brooding  only  on  the 
one  idea  of  his  own  claims  and  forgetting  the  claims  of 
others.  There  are  obligations  too.  Right  is  greater 
than  rights  ;  our  duty  is  higher  than  our  dues.  Lieber 
has  profoundly  remarked  :  "  Where  men  of  whatsoever 
condition,  rulers  or  ruled,  those  that  toil  or  those  that 
enjoy,  individually,  by  classes,  or  as  nations,  claim, 
maintain,  or  establish  rights  without  acknowledging 
corresponding  and  parallel  obligations,  there  is  oppres- 
sion, lawlessness,  and  disorder,  and  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  idea  of  all  right  must  rest,  that  of  mutuality, 
of  reciprocity,  must  sink  from  under  it."  This  is  not 
only  a  clear  maxim  of  common  life ;  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  gravest  morals  of  history,  as  was  seen 
when  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  cry  of  "  south- 
em  rights  "  became  the  signal  for  fratricidal  war,  and 
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in  those  terrific  scenes  of  nearly  a  century  ago  when 
the  air  was  loaded  with  the  cry  of  "human  rights" 
and  the  earth  was  reeking  with  human  blood.  And  in 
the  growing  and  spreading  struggle  between  labor  and 
capital  throughout  the  land  in  every  line  of  handcraft, 
we  hear  the  muttering  premonitions  of  what  nothing 
but  the  mellowing  influence  of  Christian  principle  on 
both  sides,  on  all  sides,  will  prevent  from  being  a 
terrible  convulsion. 

For  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  prudential  mo- 
tives with  individuals,  yet  with  the  mass  of  men  no 
influence  has  been  found  effectual  to  restrain  the  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  establish  the  spirit  of  duty  and 
beneflcence,  in  a  word  to  antagonize  human  selfishness 
at  every  point,  but  the  power  of  Christianity  lodged  in 
the  community.  Napoleon  could  see  and  say  that 
"public  morals  are  the  natural  complement  of  all 
laws " ;  but  it  was  for  a  better  than  Napoleon  in  his 
farewell  address  to  warn  his  countrymen  "  against  the 
thought  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion 
of  religious  principles."  History  will  justify  the  asser- 
tion of  Bayne  "  that  the  real  happiness  of  freedom  was 
never  yet  attained  by  a  nation  morally  weak,  licentious, 
irreverent,  feeling  itself  bound  by  no  relations  to  an 
unseen  world."  Show  me  a  thoroughly  irreligious 
nation  and  I  will  show  you  a  people  fickle,  restless, 
unreasonable,  refractory,  and  violent,  a  people  that 
will  not  maintain  or  abide  sound  laws,  that  will  not 
respect  the  rights  of  minorities,  cursed  with  conten- 
tions, infested  with  factions,  and  misled  by  demagogues. 
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headlong  in  revolutions,  ripe  and  ready  for  a  despot.  I 
will  show  you  France  of  the  century  past. 

But  show  me  a  body  of  men  where  Christian  prin- 
ciple predominates,  and  I  will  show  you  a  people  that 
will  respect  law,  regard  rights,  abide  restraints,  and  not 
abuse  their  liberties  —  quiet,  orderly,  united,  trusty, 
and  firm,  not  hasty  to  claim  their  rights,  but  not  to  be 
cajoled  by  demagogues  or  terrified  by  tyrants  from 
securing  them  ;  a  people  peaceful  in  character  and 
habit  and  life,  yet  able  and  ready,  when  it  must  be  so, 
to  fight  such  battles  as  Sempach,  Marston  Moor,  and 
Bunker  Hill.  I  will  show  you  the  New  England  of 
1776. 

II.  But  religious  principle  not  only  qualifies  the 
individual  man  to  be  free :  it  meets  the  outward  condi- 
tions of  political  freedom.  The  problem  involves  many 
difficulties  and  seeming  incompatibilities.  Ultimate 
authority  and  civil  subordination,  equal  rights  and  un- 
equal possessions,  the  widest  range  and  the  completest 
control,  protection  of  the  poor  and  protection  of  the 
rich,  every  man's  privileges  and  no  man's  immolation^ 
personal  connections  and  universal  relationships,  in> 
tensity  of  concentration  and  far-reaching  helpfulness; 
the  solution  of  such  difficulties  as  these  can  be  found 
only  in  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

This  comes  to  blight  the  very  bud  of  human  despot- 
ism,  not  alone  by  its  golden  rule  and  royal  law  of  life, 
but  by  its  fundamental  principle  of  human  relations. 
Now,  one  of  the   constant  recourses  and  sometimes 
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arguments  of  the  oppressor,  from  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  those  of  Calhoun,  has  been  the  claim  of  the 
inherent  superiority  of  the  man  or  the  race.  This  man 
is  weaker  and  simpler  than  I :  he  shall  be  my  victim. 
This  race  is  inferior  to  ours :  we  will  make  them  our 
slaves.  But  here  comes  Moses  and  says  :  "  Sirs,  ye  are 
brethren."  Christ  enters  and  declares  the  Samaritan 
to  be  neighbor  to  the  Jew,  and  the  soul  of  Lazarus  as 
valuable  as  the  soul  of  Dives,  and  Paul  follows,  saying 
to  the  ancient  Athenian  and  the  modern  Virginian, 
God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations."  The 
gospel  places  all  men  on  the  same  level  of  instrinsic 
value  and  absolute  responsibility  to  God.  In  the  infi- 
nite distance  from  God,  all  earthly  separations  fail  to 
form  even  a  parallax.  The  only  superiority  he  recog- 
nizes is  not  that  of  endowment,  but  of  the  moral  excel- 
lence, which  flows  forth  in  all  kindly  offices  and  friendly 
functions. 

In  this  unity  of  blood,  this  equality  of  original  value, 
this  assertion  of  human  brotherhood,  this  supreme 
responsibility  to  God,  and  to  God  alone,  have  been 
found  republican  forces,  able  to  upheave  the  institutions 
of  ages  and  to  solidify  the  fabric  of  a  generation. 
"All  the  protests  which  in  the  course  of  human  history 
have  been  uttered  against  oppression  and  in  behalf  of 
the  native  majesty  of  man  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  that  uttered  by  and  embodied  in 
Christianity." 

And  yet,  while  maintaining  the  equality  of  all,  how 
it  insists  on  the  equal  subjection  of  all  to  righteous 
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authority !  How  lovingly  it  cherishes  the  family,  that 
bulwark  of  the  state !  How  it  abolishes  all  race  divi- 
sions between  Jew  and  Gentile,  all  caste  distinctions 
between  bond  and  free !  How  it  protects  property  even 
from  the  coveting  spirit  and  warns  its  possessor  too 
against  all  covetousness !  How  it  cherishes  all  the 
virtues  that  lead  to  wealth  and  yet  makes  wealth  a 
stewardship  for  God !  How  it  enjoins  on  the  rich  to 
consider  the  poor,  and  the  strong  to  support  the  weak, 
and  maintains  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, declaring  in  trumpet  tones  that  "  their  Redeemer 
is  mighty  "  !  How  it  enforces  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
righteous  law,  exempts  the  reservations  of  conscience, 
and  yet  enjoins  submission  to  the  penalty  incurred! 
And  how  completely  its  precepts  cover  every  possible 
aspect  of  our  condition !  Whoever  reads  thoughtfully 
through  a  single  epistle  of  Peter  or  even  one  definite 
chapter  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  will  find  that 
he  has  traversed  every  human  duty  and  relation,  domes- 
tic, social,  civil,  religious. 

It  tends,  especially,  to  relieve  the  inevitable  inequali- 
ties of  human  condition,  by  diffusing  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic feelings  through  them  all.  It  would  prevent 
tyrannic  majorities  and  factious  minorities.  The  Athe- 
nian majority  banished  Aristides,  the  Corcyrean  major- 
ity reduced  the  minority  to  slavery.  A  pure  Christian- 
ity must  be  the  guaranty  against  the  injustice  of  the 
many.  Had  the  southern  wings  of  the  four  great 
church  organizations  in  this  country,  two  generations 
ago,  manfully  proclaimed  a  whole  gospel  in  the  city 
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church  and  the  planter's  villa,  and  had  the  great  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  scattered  it  broadcast  through  the 
dens  of  poor  whites,  what  millions  of  money  and  what 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  had  been  spared  !  And 
whensoever  Christian  principle  shall  have  lost  all  hold 
on  the  citizens  of  a  republic,  then  let  me  rather  be  the 
subject  of  one  despot  than  of  many  —  of  the  one 
whose  aims  are  mostly  above  my  level  than  of  the 
multitude  whose  schemes  and  interests  directly  and 
incessantly  clash  with  mine. 

Religious  principle,  calm,  thoughtful,  and  widely  prev- 
alent, should  secure  in  due  time  all  proper  legislation 
in  restraint  of  intemperance  and  other  vice  and  crime ; 
and  it  is  very  clear  that  nothing  else  will  make  such 
laws  effective.  It  can  and  should  secure  the  elevation 
of  wise  and  trusty  men  to  oflBce  instead  of  the  intrigu- 
ing demagogue  or  the  wily  rogue.  It  can  xreate  that 
fidelity  to  trust,  the  want  of  which,  alas !  in  the  recent 
greed  for  money,  has  sometimes  been  so  startling.  It 
tends  directly  to  the  union  which  gives  permanence  to 
institutions;  and,  as  has  been  seen  again  and  again 
in  New  England,  it  can  accept  the  greatest  needful 
changes  without  violence  or  convulsion.  It  can  inspire 
men  to  defend  with  invincible  arm  the  liberties  of  their 
families,  friends,  and  country  ;  and,  when  those  liberties 
are  secure,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  retire  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  virtues  of  civil  life. 

Thus,  when  in  India  Havelock  and  his  "  saints  '*  were 
objects  of  general  mockery,  his  commander-in-chief 
could  say  :  "  I  can  always  depend  on  finding  Havelock's 
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saints  ready."  And  when  another  commander-in-chief 
received  a  whole  package  of  letters  protesting  against 
the  promotion  of  that  "strait-laced  hypocrite  and 
Baptist,"  "  I  shall  give  him  the  place,"  said  the  general, 
"because  I  find  he  has  the  best  soldiers  in  India."  We 
all  remember  what  England's  great  crownless  monarch, 
when  reorganizing  the  army,  after  the  Parliamentary 
check  at  Edgehill,  wrote  to  Hampden :  "  How  can  we 
be  otherwise  than  beaten  ?  Your  troops  are  most  of 
them  old,  decayed  servingmen,  tapsters  and  such  kind 
of  fellows,  and  theirs  are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger 
sons  and  persons  of  quality.  But  I  will  remedy  that ; 
I  will  raise  men  who  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes  and  who  will  bring  some  conscience  to  what  they 
do;  and  I  will  promise  you  they  shall  not  be  beaten." 
And  he  organized  his  Ironsides,  his  "gathered  church." 
During  the  intervals  of  action,  as  Hume  says,  "they 
occupied  themselves  in  sermons,  prayers,  and  exhorta- 
tions ;  and  when  marching  to  battle  the  whole  field 
resounded  with  psalms  and  spiritual  songs."  Neither 
drunkenness,  nor  gambling,  nor  profaneness,  nor  pillage 
of  property,  nor  insult  to  woman,  was  permitted  or 
known  there.  Clarendon,  their  enemy,  records  that 
they  lived  like  good  husbandmen  in  the  country  and 
like  good  citizens  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"gallant  cavaliers,"  the  dissolute  followers  of  Charles, 
who,  by  Hume's  admission,  were  by  their  license  and 
abuse  "  more  formidable  to  their  friends  than  their  ene- 
mies," affected  to  despise  these  psalm-singing  fanatics. 
But    they    found    their    mistake.      Upon    the    battle- 
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field  those  cavaliers  went  down  before  that  terrible 
charge  like  reeds  before  the  wind.  Cromweirs  promise 
"they  shall  not  be  beaten,"  was  fulfilled.  "From  the 
time  when  the  army  was  remodeled  to  the  time  when 
it  was  disbanded,'*  writes  Macaulay,  "it  never  found 
either  on  the  British  islands  or  on  the  continent  an 
enemy  who  could  stand  its  onset.  In  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Flanders,  the  Puritan  warriors,  often 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  sometimes  contending  against 
threefold  odds,  not  only  never  failed  to  conquer,  but 
never  failed  to  destroy  and  break  in  pieces  whatever 
force  was  opposed  to  them.  .  .  .  Turenne  was  startled 
by  the  shout  of  stem  exultation  with  which  his  English 
allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and  expressed  the  delight 
of  a  true  soldier  when  he  learned  that  it  was  ever  the 
delight  of  Cromweirs  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly  when 
they  beheld  the  enemy ;  and  the  banished  cavaliers  felt 
an  emotion  of  pride  when  they  saw  a  brigade  of  their 
countrymen,  outnumbered  by  foes  and  abandoned  by 
allies,  drive  before  it  in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infan- 
try of  Spain,  and  force  a  passage  into  a  counterscarp 
which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregnable  by  the 
ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France." 

The  time  came  for  this  army  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty 
thousand  men  accustomed  to  the  profession  of  arms 
were  to  be  thrown  upon  the  world.  What  was  the 
result.^  Did  they  fill  the  country  with  disorder, 
violence,  and  crime }  Hear  Macaulay  once  more :  "  In 
a  few  months  there  remained  not  a  trace  indicating  that 
the  most  formidable  army  in  the  world  had  just  been 
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absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  royal- 
ists themselves  confessed  that  in  every  department  of 
honest  industry  the  discarded  warriors  prospered  be- 
yond other  men,  that  none  was  charged  with  any  theft 
or  robbery,  that  none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms,  and 
that  if  a  baker,  or  a  mason,  or  a  wagoner,  attracted 
notice  by  his  diligence  and  sobriety,  he  was  in  all  prob- 
ability one  of  Cromwell's  old  soldiers." 

These  were  the  canting  hypocrites  against  whom 
Hume  launched  his  invectives  and  Walter  Scott  his 
caricatures.  But  what  a  commentary  do  they  form  on 
the  efficacy  of  religious  principle  to  make  genuine  free- 
dom !  With  a  nation  of  such  men,  what  justice  and 
peace  would  there  be  in  every  department  of  life  at 
home,  and  what  a  front  of  defiance  to  any  foreign  foe  ? 
Meanwhile,  too,  under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  the 
"arch  hypocrite,"  the  candid  historian  is  obliged  to 
assert  that  "justice  was  administered  between  man  and 
man  with  an  exactness  and  purity  not  before  known  in 
England,"  and  that  the  country  which  for  half  a  cen- 
tury "  had  been  of  scarcely  more  weight  in  European 
politics  than  Venice  or  Saxony  at  once  became  the 
most  formidable  power  in  the  world." 

In  truth  so  thoroughly  is  the  power  of  Christian 
principle  adapted  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the  best 
government  —  activity  and  control,  equality  of  right 
and  subordination  to  authority,  elevation  of  the  wisest 
and  best,  fidelity  of  functionaries,  union  and  patriotism 
in  the  populace,  protection  for  the  humblest,  and,  in  the 
admirable   words   of  the   Mayflower   compact,    "equal 
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laws  for  the  general  good  "  —  that  the  briefest  and  best 
definition  of  true  republicanism  would  be  "  Christianity 
embodied  in  social  usages  and  institutions."  Such 
being  its  inherent  influence  to  fit  men  for  freemen  and 
to  adjust  the  outer  state  to  the  men,  we  are  prepared  to 
see  that 

III.  Religious  principle  alone  has  historically  devel- 
oped free  institutions.  The  history  of  human  society 
has  been  chiefly  a  history  of  oppression.  Slavery  — 
slavery  absolute  —  is  older  than  history  and  has  pene- 
trated every  portion  of  the  globe  except  Australia.  At 
the  entrance  of  Christianity  it  held  the  greater  part  of 
the  race  in  degradation,  often  brutal.  But  oppression 
in  some  form  has  been  still  more  extensive  and  thor- 
oughgoing than  slavery.  Under  its  heavy  burdens  the 
mass  of  the  human  race  have  groaned  and  "travailed 
in  pain  together" until  now,  the  world  through.  There 
have  been  privileged  individuals  and  privileged  classes ; 
the  rest  have  been  unprivileged.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  look  down  from  the  ages  past  and  mutely  tell  a 
solemn  tale  of  a  time  when  a  hundred  thousand  men 
toiled  twenty  years  to  build  the  tomb  of  a  king.  The 
Mahmoudean  canal  of  modern  Egypt,  fifty  miles  in 
length,  tells  also  of  a  time  when  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  were  toiling  for  a  despot,  and  twenty 
thousand  of  them  perished  in  a  twelvemonth.  As  the 
eye  traverses  the  dreary  waste  of  the  world  in  the  early 
times,  there  is  little  to  relieve  the  sight,  save  one  bright 
spot  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the   institutions   of  true   religion   carried   justice  and 
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humanity  to  every  household  and  every  individual.  As 
the  eye  ranges  downward  over  the  ages  between,  it 
catches  here  and  there  the  word  republic,  and  is 
deluded.  It  sees  but  a  mirage.  The  word  designated 
only  the  rule  of  a  brilliant  aristocracy.  At  the  time 
when  Demosthenes  was  uttering  his  words  of  fire  to 
one  hundred  thousand  freemen  of  Athens,  those  men 
were  holding  in  chains  four  hundred  thousand  of  their 
fellow  beings  ;  and  Sparta  was  still  worse.  The  freemen 
of  the  Roman  republic  were  vastly  outnumbered  by  the 
unprivileged  classes,  and  both  together  by  the  slaves. 
The  republics  of  the  middle  ages  were  a  set  of  mere 
oligarchies.  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were 
not  in  reality  free ;  they  were  dynasties  in  which  a  few 
individuals  had  usurped  the  rights  and  disposed  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  citizens  of  Venice  were  but  twenty-five  hundred. 
During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  history  the 
citizens  of  all  the  Italian  republics  did  not  amount  to 
twenty  thousand ;  and  these  privileged  classes  held  in 
subjection  as  many  millions.  Indeed  in  Florence  the 
privileges  of  these  privileged  classes  were  at  length 
usurped  by  the  great  merchant  princes,  the  Medici ; 
and  when  Savonarola  urged  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
on  his  deathbed  to  restore  these  lost  privileges  to  his 
townsmen,  the  dying  man  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  held  his  peace.  The  free  towns  of  Flanders  con- 
fined their  freedom  to  the  burghers.  Among  our  own 
Saxon  ancestors,  not  half  the  population  could  assert 
the  right  to  freedom ;  they  often  sold  their  kindred  into 
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slavery  on  the  continent,  and  "  the  price  of  a  man  was 
but  four  times  the  price  of  an  ox." 

For  all  this  heathenism  had  no  remedy.  It  offered 
none.  The  most  brilliant  minds,  like  Aristotle,  de- 
fended even  slavery  on  the  ground  of  national  inferior- 
ity —  a  plea  that  is,  always  and  everywhere,  a  heathen 
plea.  The  first  voice,  the  only  voice,  and  the  oft- 
uplifted  voice  during  the  middle  ages  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  crushed  creature  of  God  was  the  voice  of  religion 
pleading  for  a  brother  man,  made  of  one  blood  with  us, 
the  soul  for  whom  Christ  died,  the  fellow  traveler  to 
the  judgment  seat  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That 
voice  unceasingly  declared  that  in  Christ  Jesus  "there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free."  Among  the  earliest  records  of 
the  primitive  Church  are  found  tokens  of  freedom  for 
the  bondmen,  and  from  the  time  of  Constantine  manu- 
mission was  most  commonly  performed  in  church  at 
religious  festivals.  The  popes  repeatedly  uttered  them- 
selves against  slavery.  Charters  of  freedom  were 
granted  "  for  the  love  of  God,"  *'  for  the  relief  of  the 
soul/*  The  clergy  broke  up  the  slave-markets  at  Bris- 
tol, Hamburg,  Lyons,  and  Rome.  It  was  confessedly 
the  felt  antagonism  of  the  gospel,  chiefly,  which  swept 
the  institution  out  of  Europe.  In  our  own  country, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  so  deep  was  the  con- 
viction from  New  England  to  Carolina  that  "  to  be  bap- 
tized was  inconsistent  with  being  a  slave  "  that  South 
Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  bad  to  negative  the 
notion  by  special  enactment;  and  it  was  the  same 
underlying  inextinguishable  antagonism  which  at  last 
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brought  the  final  deadlock  and  overthrow.  And  for  the 
general  freedom  of  governmental  institutions  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  same  agency.  The  Teutonic  tribes 
did  not  bring  it ;  they  brought  barbaric  license. 
Chivalry  did  not  bring  it ;  that  brought  aristocracy  and 
vassalage.  Increasing  wealth  did  not  bring  it ;  that 
brought  servility.  Religious  principle  originated  it, 
cultivated  it,  matured  it,  suffered  for  it,  fought  for  it, 
and  secured  it.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  had 
been  the  function  of  Christianity  to  resist  the  tyranny 
of  force.  But  the  time  came  when  a  purer  and  deeper 
experience  of  its  power  was  to  renovate  the  state.  He 
who  is  called  *'  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation  " 
brought  also  the  dawning  light  of  liberty ;  under  a  reli- 
gious form  he  asserted  freedom  of  mind  for  the  people. 
Wycliffe's  Bible  was  branded  as  a  germ  of  sedition,  and 
a  Lollard  was  a*  dangerous  man.  From  that  day  the 
seed  of  civil  liberty  germinated  in  the  soil  of  Christian 
principle.  To  Puritanism,  say  Hume  and  Hallam  alike, 
is  England  chiefly  indebted  for  her  liberties ;  and  all 
the  earlier  and  much  of  the  later  stages  of  the  progress 
were  by  struggles,  not  for  civil,  but  for  religious  free- 
dom. The  one,  be  it  remembered,  but  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  other.  So  Calvinism,  in  its  early  history, 
was  dreaded  by  the  monarchs  of  Europe  as  no  better 
than  republicanism.  "It  was  able,"  says  Froude,  "to 
inspire  and  sustain  the  bravest  efforts  ever  made  by 
man  to  break  the  yoke  of  unjust  authority."  Freedom 
lay  in  it  as  a  living  germ.  And  the  force  which 
developed  that   germ  into   the  massive  trunk  of  New 
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England  freedom  was  religious  principle.  It  took  such 
men  as  Latimer  and  Ridley  and  Rogers  and  Bilney  to 
walk  to  the  stake  rather  than  yield  the  rights  of  con- 
science ;  such  a  man  as  Hampden  to  brave  a  monarch's 
writ,  single-handed  ;  such  men  as  the  Ironsides  to  shiver 
that  monarch's  power  on  the  battlefield ;  such  men  as 
Brewster,  Carver,  and  Bradford  to  forsake  home  and 
fatherland  and  press  through  a  thousand  sorrows  to 
plant  the  choice  vine  in  the  fruitful  land. 

From  time  to  time  the  statesman  and  the  legislator 
also  have  come  to  the  front,  but  only  to  formulate  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  gospel  and  the  Church  behind 
them.  Occasionally  the  excited  skeptic  has  fumed 
against  oppression  and  oppressors,  often  with  a  reckless- 
ness that  meant  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  at  its  best 
estate  only  floated  like  the  foam  and  the  bubbles  on  the 
deep,  mighty  current  of  Christian  sentiment  rolling 
resistlessly  to  the  consummation.  And  whosoever  shall 
gather  up  the  names  that  actually  mark  that  onflow  will 
not  find  there  the  names  of  the  world's  politicians,  but 
such  names  as  those  of  Wycliffe,  Luther,  Tyndale, 
Calvin,  Knox,  Robinson,  Roger  Williams,  Wilberforce, 
and  Shaftesbury. 

IV.  Religious  principle  is  needed  to  give  vitality  to 
free  institutions  when  attained.  The  same  influence 
that  produced  must  preserve.  If  it  took  the  living 
spirit  to  build  up  the  body,  when  the  living  spirit 
departs  the  body  is  dead.  The  outward  forms  of  repub- 
licanism are  but  a  mechanism  at  best.  We  boast  of 
constitution,  laws,  jury,  ballot-box,  habeas-corpus  act. 
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and  courts  of  justice.  But  the  value  of  jury  trial  is 
just  the  value  of  the  jurymen.  The  jury  was,  as  one 
has  said,  the  paralysis  of  justice  under  the  Plantagenets, 
and  under  Charles  II  a  blind  and  cruel  system  ;  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror  the  jury  was  the  feeder  of  the  guillo- 
tine ;  and  many  a  lawyer  in  this  country  has  seen  it,  at 
certain  times  and  places,  a  mockery  and  a  farce.  Some 
of  us  have  seen  the  habeas-corpus  act  become  the 
attempted  means  of  capturing  a  slave ;  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  obiter  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case;  and  we  can  never  forget  how  the 
bonds  of  the  best  of  constitutions  were  snapped  by  a 
cyclone  of  reckless  passion.  The  significance  of  the 
ballot  is  that  of  the  balloter.  Eighteen  oat  of  every 
nineteen  votes  made  the  first  Napoleon  consul  for  life ; 
the  third  Napoleon  was  chosen  president  by  a  majority 
of  six  millions  and  his  coup  cCetat  sanctioned  by  an 
overwhelming  popular  vote 

One  of  the  most  instructive  scenes  of  human  history 
was  when,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  Robespierre,  the  ter- 
rible man  of  blood,  wearied  with  executions,  mounted 
the  tribune  to  plead  with  the  atheistic  assembly  for  the 
religion  which  he  and  they  had  blotted  out.  And  as 
he  stood  and  urged  the  restoration  of  religion  as  the 
only  basis  of  republicanism  and  of  freedom,  and  by  his 
strange  eloquence  carried  the  assembly  in  loud  accla- 
mations and  unanimous  vote, ''  never/'  says  Lamartine, 
,'had  his  attitude  displayed  such  a  tension  of  will  or 
his  voice  such  a  tone  of  moral  authority.  He  seemed 
to  speak  as  a  messenger  of  truth  to  men."     For  with 
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the  reign  of  materialism  and  atheism,  adds  the  same 
historian,  "  terror  on  earth  succeeded  justice  in  heaven. 
And  when  the  scaffold  was  to  give  way  to  institutions, 
it  was  necessary  to  restore  a  conscience  to  the  people. 
But  a  conscience  without  a  God  is  a  tribunal  without  a 
judge."  And  one  of  the  saddest  of  laments  is  the 
mournful  admission  of  the  same  brilliant  writer,  the 
hero  of  the  bright  hopes  of  1848,  that  freedom  could 
not  prosper  in  his  beloved  land  because  of  the  lack  of 
the  great  moral  basis  of  all  free  government. 

Such  allusions  may  seem  far  away  to  us.  Yet  we 
too  have  food  for  thought.  Incredible  as  it  seemed  at 
the  time,  I  remember  to  have  used  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  November,  1857,  —  and  it  is  matter  of  record, — 
these  very  words  :  "  It  may  be  that  this  nation  is,  like 
ancient  Canaan,  to  be  chastised  with  war,  oppression, 
and  convulsion,  that  the  billows  of  passion  are  to  surge 
across  the  land  and  sweep  over  all  that  we  hold  dear. 
The  crack  of  the  rifle  may  be  beard  on  the  prairies  of 
Kansas,  the  booming  of  cannon  may  resound  along  the 
Ohio,  and  the  tramp  of  armies  along  the  seaboard. 
Human  wrath  has  but  to  rise  a  little  higher  and  some 
of  these  things  shall  be  Political  corruption  and 
judicial  prostitution  have  but  to  sink  a  little  lower,  and 
the  southern  despot  will  indeed  parade  his  slaves  on 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  agitation  of  a  free  press  will  be 
silenced." 

Strangely  and  terribly  was  the  first  half  of  these  for- 
bodings  fulfiUed,  and  its  fulfillment  spared  the  last. 
The  precipitate  wrath  of  man  praised  God  and  saved 
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the  State.  For  there  was  in  this  land,  thank  God !  a 
New  England  zone,  stretching  from  the  East  to  the  far 
West,  over  which  the  church  and  the  schoolhouse,  in 
fraternal  fellowship,  had  scattered  thick  the  seeds  of 
light  and  liberty  and  loyalty  to  law,  and  over  which,  as 
the  solemn  boom  of  the  midnight  gun  at  Fort  Sumter 
went  rolling  along,  it  waked  wild  echoes  in  every 
hamlet  and  every  home,  and  stirred  throbbing  pulses  in 
millions  of  patriotic  hearts,  and  the  land  blossomed 
with  banners  and  the  air  rang  with  martial  music,  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans,  from  Maine  to  Minnesota, 
came  thronging  by  the  hundred  thousand  and  "the 
hundred  thousand  more"  to  strike  their  strong  strokes 
for  their  ancient  heritage  of  "equal  laws,"  their  peer- 
less government,  and  the  great  hopes  of  humanity. 
And  with  them  went  the  God  of  battles. 

But  our  dangers  are  not  all  past.  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance"—  yes,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Eternal — still 
"  is  the  price  of  liberty."  There  are  premonitions  of  a 
conflict  wide  and  deep,  beginning  to  spread  through  all 
localities  and  all  employments,  a  conflict  of  class  with 
class,  pregnant  with  disaster.  It  is  an  exasperation  in 
view  of  the  growing  inequalities  of  life.  Call  it  — 
colorlessly  —  a  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  if 
you  please,  or  color  it,  as  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by 
the  rich  or  the  envy  of  the  poor  toward  the  rich,  or  the 
conflict  of  idleness,  ignorance,  and  often  of  misfortune, 
with  industry,  skill,  and  success.  Still  it  is  at  bottom 
largely  a  collision  between  a  heartless  prosperity  and 
a  hardened  adversity.     It  grows  out  of    the  lack  of 
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Christian  relations  and  Christian  sympathies  between 
the  parties  concerned,  and  it  never  will  be  healed  till 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  infused  into  those 
inevitable  relations.  When  we  add  to  this  volcanic 
rumbling  beneath  our  feet,  other  tokens  borne,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  breeze  —  the  rapid  spread  of  violence, 
the  increasing  laxity  of  family  bonds,  the  growing 
secularization  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  alleged  venality  of 
voters  and  control  of  legislatures  by  great  corporations, 
the  numerous  and  startling  frauds  of  trusted  men,  the 
perversion  of  sacred  trusts,  the  reckless  journalism,  the 
influx  of  atheism  and  anarchy  into  our  cities  —  we  may 
well  discern  in  them  "signs  of  the  times,  red  and 
lowering,"  and  pray  God  for  a  return  of  the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  for  a  revival  throughout  the 
land  of  that  profound  religious  sentiment  which  pro- 
cured us  all  our  blessings,  and  has  preserved  them 
hitherto. 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  In  a 
few  days  you  part  company  with  each  other  and  with 
us.  From  this  your  preliminary  education  you  go 
forth,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  social  and  civil  life.  You  enter  on  a  scene 
of  wide  and  profound  agitation.  Every  element  in 
human  affairs  —  material  and  intellectual,  social  and 
economical,  political  and  theological  —  has  been 
quickened  into  extraordinary  unrest  and  uprising.  You 
launch  upon  a  heaving  ocean,  where  both  for  yourself 
and  for  society  the  only  safe  chart  is  God's  Word,  and 
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the  sheet-anchor  Christ's  redemption.  That  Word  has 
said :  "  Happy  is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 
History  has  proved  it.  It  has  also  declared:  •*The 
nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish." 
History  has  proved  that  too.  Look  back  through  the 
long  vista  of  the  past,  and  see  kingdom  after  kingdom 
and  dynasty  after  dynasty  rise  by  manly  virtues,  grow 
corrupt  with  prosperity  and  luxury,  then  topple  over. 
Heed  the  solemn  lesson.  Carry  with  you  into  all  the 
callings  of  life  in  this  favored  land  the  salt  of  Christian 
principle.  Throw  your  whole  life  everywhere  and  always 
on  the  side  of  God  and  religion.  Remember  your  splen- 
did inheritance  in  the  men  who  have  made  the  name 
and  fame  of  your  college.  Go  once  more  through  that 
gallery  of  portraits  in  Wilson  Hall,  where  a  hundred 
faces  look  down  upon  you,  of  teachers,  guardians^ 
defenders,  benefactors,  and  honored  alumni,  and  search 
in  vain  among  them  for  an  infidel.  Behold  a  noble 
group  of  Christian  men,  many  of  them  profoundly 
religious  —  such  founders  as  Wheelock  and  Dartmouth, 
Puritans  of  the  Puritans ;  such  devout  donors  and 
business  men  as  Phillips,  Appleton,  Reed,  and  Rollins ; 
such  deeply  spiritual  presiding  officers  as  Brown,  Tyler, 
Dana,  Lord,  and  Smith;  such  eminently  Christian 
professors  as  Adams,  Shurtleff,  and  the  goodly  band  of 
their  successors  down  to  the  noble  Sanborn,  as  resolute 
in  religion  as  in  literature,  in  some  of  whom,  like 
Putnam,  the  accomplishments  of  scholarship  were 
equaled  by  the  graces  of  the  Spirit;  such  reverent 
lawyers  as  Mason,   Marsh,  and  Choate;   such   godly 
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judges  as  Richard  Fletcher ;  such  beloved  and  believing 
physicians  as  Mussey,  Peaslee,  and  Crosby  ;  such  high- 
souled  teachers  as  Oliver  and  Taylor ;  such  pure  theo- 
logians as  Bush,  Porter,  and  Long ;  such  missionaries 
as  Poor,  Goodell,  and  Clark,  who  shared  in  giving  the 
vernacular  Scriptures  to  India,  Turkey,  and  Hawaii ; 
behold  the  honest  face  of  the  Mohican  preacher, 
Occum,  and  pause  long  before  the  portrait  of  him,  the 
mightiest  mind  of  them  all,  and  remember  how  he 
resisted  with  his  massive  powers  the  sumptuous 
endowment  of  a  college,  "  unblessed  by  the  influences 
of  religion,"  and  declared,  in  his  electric  tones,  "it  is  no 
charity  at  all."  Thus  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  look  long  and  thoughtfully  upon 
that  admirable  and  Christian  group,  and  as  you  turn  to 
your  several  spheres  of  life,  let  their  earnest  eyes  follow 
you,  and  all  that  was  bright  and  good  in  their  example 
persuade  you.  Into  all  those  callings  go  with  the 
gospel.  Stand  for  the  gospel ;  live  out  the  gospel.  Be 
not  only  a  good  citizen,  but  that  best  of  citizens,  a 
Christian  freeman.  And  "if  the  Son  therefore  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 


THE  GUARANTIES  OF  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BACCALAUREATE    SERMON,   JUNE   94,  1888. 

Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  but  this  one  thing  I  do, 
foi^tting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  —  Philippians  3 :  13,  14. 

TT  is  a  delightful  feature  of  Paul's  epistles  that 
-*-  though  official  and  apostolic  they  are  so  pervaded 
by  his  personality.  All  the  great  truths  he  teaches 
seem  to  have  passed  through  the  alembic  of  his  own 
experience,  and  we  receive  the  divine  message  by  the 
most  human  of  messengers.  And  thus  as  he  goes  on 
his  extraordinary  career,  we  look  in  upon  the  workings 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  In  these  two  verses  he  reveals 
the  mighty  motives  which  lay  beneath  that  marvelous 
life-work.  No  higher  standard  or  ideal  can  be  set 
before  a  human  soul.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  model, 
it  becomes  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  life-work 
of  their  own  to  pause  and  ponder. 

We  will,  therefore,  follow  the  several  suggestions  of 
the  text,  and  consider 

THE    GUARANTIES    OF   A    NOBLE    LIFE. 

I.  The  first  of  these  guaranties  is  a  wise  dissatis- 
faction with  one's  past  achievements.  "I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended."  We  are  to  live  in  the 
future,  and  not  on  the  past ;  to  cherish  a  manly  convic- 
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tion  that  we  have  never  yet  been  at  our  best,  nor  done 
our  very  best. 

This  rigid  criticism  of  our  own  work  and  attainments 
means  no  disparagement  of  other  men  or  even  of 
other  times.  Humility  and  reverence  walk  hand  in 
hand.  Contempt  is  the  daughter  of  conceit.  The 
most  helpful  are  most  frankly  beholden  to  other  help, 
and  the  clearest  mind  most  clearly  sees  how  the  world's 
arena  has  been  trodden  on  every  path  by  great  person- 
ages—  how  the  statesmen  and  the  philosophers,  the 
orators  and  the  poets,  the  traders  and  the  warriors,  the 
explorers  and  the  philanthropists,  that  are  gone,  have 
not  always  left  even  their  peers  behind.  The  palms 
that  wave  against  the  modern  sky  strike  their  roots 
deep  into  the  alluvium  of  the  ages. 

In  proportion  to  a  man's  veneration  for  the  great  and 
good,  behind,  around,  and  above,  will  be  the  rigidness 
of  his  self-criticism  and  his  self-exactions.  The  sight 
of  the  "  great  cloud  of  witnesses ''  may  be  as  humiliat- 
ing as  it  is  stimulating,  for  they  have  won  the  race 
which  he  has  but  begun.  It  was  the  lamentation  once 
of  a  great  sculptor  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  statue;  for  he  felt  that  when  he  could  form  no 
higher  ideal  than  he  had  attained,  his  artistic  life  was 
at  its  ebb.  But  it  was  the  stout  claim  of  Johnson  at 
seventy-five:  "Pick  out  the  best  of  my  essays,  and  I 
will  make  it  better."  Titian  at  ninety-eight  began  one 
of  his  largest  paintings  to  prove  that  his  powers  had 
not  failed,  and  he  died  at  his  work.  When  the  enthu- 
siastic   Moses    Stuart   was    reproached    with    having 
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changed  opinions  once  published  to  the  world,  he  an- 
swered well :  "  I  trust  I  know  more  now  than  when  I 
wrote  my  book."  It  was  perhaps  a  struggling  in  the 
same  direction  when  Emerson  extravagantly  wrote  :  "  I 
hope  we  have  heard  the  last  of  conformity  and  consist- 
en,cy.  If  you  would  be  a  man,  speak  what  you  think 
to-day  in  words  as  hard  as  cannon  balls,  and  to-morrow 
speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again, 
though  it  contradict  everything  you  said  to-day.'*  The 
cannon  balls,  however,  might  be  reserved  for  the  day 
after  to-morrow. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  great  and  fatal  mistake,  this 
living  on  the  past  —  past  reputation,  past  success,  past 
character,  past  acquisition.  Unless  living  streams  run 
through  the  pond,  it  becomes  a  puddle.  Old  opinions 
unrevised  lapse  into  bigotry;  old  ways  unmodified 
become  iron  grooves  and  mannerisms  ;  old  sermons  un- 
improved, sere  and  yellow  leaves.  The  business  firm 
cannot  trade  always  on  its  trademark,  and  the  manu- 
facturer must  improve  his  machinery  or  shut  his  mill. 
The  disgust  of  the  British  people  for  a  man  who  spoke 
powerfully  once,  but  never  again,  embodied  itself  in 
the  epithet,  "Single-speech  Hamilton.**  It  was  the 
fatal  mistake  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  generals 
that  he  relaxed  his  early  vigilance.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  1815,  he  proclaimed  to  his  army:  "This  is 
the  anniversary  of  Marengo."  Had  his  scouts  but 
followed  the  defeated  Prussian  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth  with  his  ancient  watchfulness,  Waterloo 
might   have   been    a    greater    Marengo.     But   disease 
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and  corpulency  of  body  and  transient  flabbiness  of  will 
saved  Europe. 

An  evil  day  it  is  for  any  man,  young  or  old,  when  he 
rests  in  self-complacent  satisfaction  with  his  attain- 
ments or  with  himself.  It  and  the  flattery  that  accom- 
panies are  the  secret  of  how  many  a  blight  of  early 
promise!  Those  were  wholesome  if  hard  words  of 
Carlyle  to  the  young  aspirant  for  literary  fame,  who 
sought  his  opinion  of  his  poetry :  "  You  seem  to  me  a 
young  man  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  superior  endow- 
ment, which  you  run  a  considerable  risk  of  failing  to 
unfold.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  sign  of  talent  in  it, 
but  talent  in  far  too  loose,  crude,  and  unformed  a  condi- 
tion. To  have  such  accounted  real  finished  talent,  and 
praised  and  preached  abroad,  is  precisely  the  fatalest 
failure  to  a  youth  of  any  merit  —  the  sweetness  in  the 
mouth  which  in  the  belly  becomes  bitter  as  gall."  I 
remember  years  ago  a  young  man  in  his  second  year  in 
college,  showy  and  able  much  beyond  his  fellows,  flat- 
tered and  satisfied.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  lived 
on,  and  died  at  last  a  college  sophomore. 

Self-satisfaction  breeds  and  marks  stagnation.  So 
not  only  through  the  range  of  art  and  literature,  but  of 
morals  and  religion.  The  self-applauding  moralist  is 
wont  to  be  the  shallowest  of  characters,  and  a  class  of 
religionists  who  claim  to  have  reached  a  sinless  condi- 
tion attain  their  standard  only  by  depressing  the  law  of 
God  and  the  rule  of  righteousness.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  phenomenon  which  has  sometimes  so  startled  the 
unsympathetic,   namely,  the  self-depreciation  recorded 
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in  the  private  journals  of  such  good  men  as  Edwards, 
Brainerd,  and  Martyn,  is  easily  explained.  Just  in 
proportion  to  the  height  to  which  they  rose  was 
the  clearness  of  vision  with  which  they  saw  the 
heavenly  light  beyond,  and  the  greatness  of  their 
sorrow  over  their  shortcomings.  Theirs  was  the  beati- 
tude :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be 
comforted."  And  their  comfort  lay  not  behind  but 
before.  The  Christian  cannot  live  upon  an  old  experi- 
ence :  it  is  but  the  desolate  camp  ground,  where  he 
pitched  and  then  folded  his  tent  on  his  moving  pilgrim- 
age.    He  counts  not  himself  to  have  apprehended. 

**  There  are  sweet  fountains  in  the  wilderness 
And  flowers  by  the  loneliest  wayside, 
And  joys  come  often;  but  the  holiest 
Are  never  satisfied." 

II.  Another  of  the  guaranties  of  a  true  life  is  a 
recovery  from  errors,  faults,  and  failures.  *'  Forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind."  Fault  and  failure  are 
the  common  lot.  "Walking,"  says  one,  "is  but  a  suc- 
cession of  falls."  And  so  is  moral  walking.  But  the 
Psalmist  says  of  the  good  man  :  "  Though  he  fall,  he 
shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down."  And  Micah  wrote : 
"  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy :  when  I  falU 
I  shall  arise." 

The  best  of  this  world  are  not  marked  by  perfection 
but  by  the  constant  rallying  from  imperfection.  The 
men  that  make  no  obvious  mistakes,  if  such  there  are, 
are  the  men  who  make  no  mark.     The  man  with  the 
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buried  talent  took  no  risks.  The  dead  locomotive  never 
jumps  the  track.  Speed  and  power  involve  danger. 
Activity  means  liability.  Wide  usefulness  carries  broad 
exposure  and  shining  virtues  illuminate  even  small 
faults. 

Rightfully,  good  men  should  not  have  faults ; 
wrongfully,  they  do.  And  so  certain  are  mankind  of 
this  universal  fact  that  when  they  do  not  find  they 
invent.  And  thus  they  have  made  Washington  profane 
at  Monmouth,  Grant  intoxicated  at  Shiloh,  and  John 
Howard  uncomfortable  in  his  family.  Human  captious- 
ness  and  depreciation  are  no  doubt  often  beyond  all 
bounds  unreasonable.  Walter  Savage  Landor  is 
reported  by  Caroline  Fox  to  have  said  that  Milton 
had  one  good  line,  and  Dante  perhaps  six.  The  func- 
tion of  the  faultfinder  never  dies.  And  we  may  even 
welcome  him  as  one  of  nature's  scavengers.  While  the 
smiting  of  the  righteous  is  always  an  excellent  oil,  the 
smiting  of  the  wicked  is  an  excellent  vinegar.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  dull  affair  in  the  old  Lydian  monarch 
to  employ  a  servant  to  say  to  him  daily  :  "  Remember, 
O  king,  that  thou  must  die."  Poison  and  the  dagger 
were  abundant  enough  in  those  days  to  quicken  a  poor 
memory.  There  would  have  been  shrewdness  in  keep- 
ing a  keen-witted  menial  —  some  ancient  Wamba  or 
Launcelot  —  who,  instead  of  that  diurnal  humdrum, 
should  have  come  to  him  with  a  fresh  message  each 
day :  "  Remember,  O  king,  that  you  are  conceited  and 
boastful ; "  "  Remember,  O  king,  that  you  are  false  and 
fickle ; "  "  Remember,  O  king,  that  you  are  tyrannical 
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and  cruel ; "  "  Remember,  O  king,  that  you  are  hateful 
and  hated."  This  style  of  remark  might  have  put  him 
on  some  useful  reflection  and  hopeful  amendment. 
Such  an  application  would  have  been,  for  an  indolent 
Oriental,  not  only  the  oil  and  the  vinegar,  but  the 
mustard  too. 

Such  disagreeable  remedies,  if  we  are  wise,  are 
often  conducive  to  our  best  health.  As  a  man  may  be 
his  own  worst  enemy,  so  his  enemies  may  prove  to  be 
his  best  friends.  They  will  be  faithful  to  his  faults. 
One  lively  foe  is  a  better  tonic  than  a  score  of  phleg- 
matic or  enthusiastic  friends.  He  could  afford  to  keep 
one  or  two  of  them  on  good  pay.  They  will  show  him 
his  failings  under  a  powerful  lens — though  it  may  be 
chromatic  and  eccentric  —  a  burning  lens,  that  makes  a 
hot  spot,  but  not  a  consuming  Are.  Doubtless  the 
great  premier  of  England  was  more  helped  than  hurt 
when  his  dashing  rival  called  him  "  a  sophistical  rhet- 
orician, inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  ver- 
bosity, gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagination,''  and  the 
like,  or  when  titled  and  jeweled  ladies  of  society  have 
termed  him  "that  wretch  Gladstone."  The  fire  of 
hostile  criticism  has  burned  away  the  dross.  Sharp 
watchfulness  has  made  him  watchful  and  almost 
invulnerable. 

The  true  man  on  the  right  path  retrieves  his  errors, 
remedies  his  defects,  rallies  from  his  failures.  Victory 
may  be  organized  out  of  defeat,  both  in  the  military 
and  the  moral  world.  At  Buena  Vista,  Taylor,  because 
he  did  not  know  he  was  vanquished  at  noon,  came  out 
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victor  at  night.  "  What  think  you  of  the  day  ? "  said 
Napoleon  to  Desaix,  as  he  came  upon  the  field  at 
Marengo.  "The  battle,"  said  Desaix,  "is  completely 
lost.  But  it  is  only  four  o'clock :  there  is  time  to  gain 
another."  And  they  gained  it.  Life  is  long  enough 
for  many  such  victories  before  and  after  four  o'clock. 
At  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  and  the  eleventh 
hours  the  idlers  entered  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  and 
received  their  pay. 

So  should  it  be  ever  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world. 
No  past  shortcomings  should  weigh  upon  our  future 
forthputtings ;  "forgetting  those  things  that  are  be- 
hind," so  far  as  they  would  hinder  our  progress. 

It  was  said  of  the  Bourbon  princes  that  as  they 
never  forgot  anything  so  they  never  learned  anything. 
Stagnant  folly !  But  a  wise  man  will  profit  as  much  by 
his  failures  as  by  his  successes  —  perhaps  more.  In  the 
true  struggle  of  life  hardships  invigorate  oftener  than 
they  kill.  A  well-fought  defeat  may  be  better  than  a 
too  easy  victory.  "  Sweet  are  the  usA  of  adversity." 
Bad  times  often  prove  good  times.  Forsan  et  haec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit.  There  is  what  is  called  a  "fatal 
facility,"  and  the  man  who  has  it,  not  seldom  needs  to 
be  drawn  through  some  hard  and  narrow  hole  to  strip 
him  of  his  conceit  and  folly.  One  of  the  best  things 
that  ever  happened  to  young  Robert  Hall  was  when  he 
completely  lost  his  self-possession  in  the  pulpit  and  sat 
down  covering  his  face  with  his  hands  in  shame  and 
agony.  It  was  after  this  that  he  became  the  noblest 
preacher  of  his  time.     Many  other  men  have  passed 
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through  experiences  as  trying  and  mortifying,  to  their 
best  achievements. 

In  the  highest  sphere  of  action,  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious, the  Scriptures  have,  for  our  encouragement, 
recorded  a  series  of  biographies  full  of  such  retrievals 
not  alone  from  errors  and  follies  but  from  faults  and 
sins.  Joseph  and  Daniel  stand  almost  alone  in  unim- 
peached  excellence.  We  read  of  Noah's  disgrace,  of 
Abraham's  cowardly  equivocation,  of  Isaac's  parental 
weakness,  of  Jacob's  duplicity,  Moses'  sin,  Aaron's 
rebellion,  and  David's  crimes,  and  of  their  full  recovery. 
Yea,  what  magnificent  characters  were  these!  Such 
things  are  written  for  our  instruction  and  emulation 
that  we,  in  like  manner,  should  rally  from  all  our  errors 
and  falls  wiser  and  better,  if  sadder,  men.  "Despair 
is  the  conclusion  of  fools." 

III.  Another  of  the  guaranties  of  a  true  and  noble 
life  is  steadiness  and  tension  of  effort.  "Reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,"  as  the  runner 
bends  his  body^towards  the  goal  he  seeks.  Life  is  a 
race  in  which  there  are  no  complete  lettings  up.  It 
has  no  vacations  that  should  vacate  our  manhood.  The 
transient  lapse  too  often  becomes  the  permanent  loss. 
Tenacity  of  purpose  ever  marks  the  winner.  It  was 
a  favorite  maxim  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  adventurers  that  "patience  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  genius."  And  another,  that  "every- 
thing comes  to  the  man  who  waits."  This  last  maxim 
is  true,  if  we  read  "everything  that  ought  to  come." 
The  question  is,  will  we  work  and  will  we  wait }    We 
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worry  and  hurry,  we  falter  and  flag.  We  relax  our 
efforts  and  renounce  our  vigilance.  The  tried  workman 
gets  caught  some  day  in  his  machinery.  The  old  rail- 
way official  gets  killed  by  one  of  his  own  trains.  The 
eager  student  grows  tired  and  limp.  The  professional 
man  ceases  to  grow  and  begins  to  decay ;  for  in  all  ' 
things  intellectual  and  spiritual  we  struggle  upstream 
or  we  drift  downstream.  Firmness  of  purpose  is  more 
than  facilities  for  working.  Kossuth  in  prison  asked 
for  an  English  Shakespeare,  Bible,  and  dictionary ;  and 
he  went  through  America  speaking  the  language  like  a 
native!  Such  men  hold  on  and  hold  out.  When  Dora 
Lloyd  asked  Sterling  what  Kant  thought,  Sterling 
replied  :  "  He  thought  fifteen  octavo  volumes." 

Good  men  have  much  to  learn,  too,  from  the  perti- 
nacity of  bad  men  and  wicked  schemes — ,how  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  And  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sphere  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  simply 
secular  perseverance.  If  it  takes  Kinglake  twenty- 
five  years  to  write  a  history  of  a  two  years'  Crimean 
war,  we  must  remember  that  it  takes  longer  yet  to 
inscribe  a  character.  Time  itself  is  an  element.  We 
must  wait  ourselves;  we  must  have  patience  with 
others.  Men  mature  like  grain  —  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  They  ripen  like 
the  autumn  fruit  or  the  autumn  forest,  mellowing  and 
brightening  day  by  day.  Their  solidity  and  strength 
must  come,  not  with  the  burst  of  the  mushroom,  not 
with   the  shooting  of  the  clematis,  but   with  liveoak 
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growth.  No  blaze  of  youthful  brilliancy  however  great, 
no  noonday  brightness  of  mature  manhood  even,  can 
compare  with  the  sacred  empyrean  glow  of  advancing 
day,  when  an  Augustine  or  a  Jerome,  a  Venerable  Bede 
or  a  Lanfranc,  a  Judson  or  a  Hopkins,  lingers  on  the 
western  sky.  And  what  a  figure  is  Jacob  before  Pha- 
raoh, Daniel  before  Belshazzar,  and,  if  we  but  bad  the 
record,  Paul  the  aged  in  the  presence  of  Nero.  The 
momentum  of  the  life  for  good  is  the  resultant  of  the 
force,  steadiness,  and  continuance  of  the  race.  "Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown 
of  life." 

IV.  Another  of  the  guaranties  of  such  a  life  is  unity 
of  purpose  and  of  work.  "  This  one  thing  I  do."  One 
thing,  though  made  up  of  many  things.  The  govern- 
ing purpose  is  the  solvent  of  them  all.  It  is  a  unity, 
but  not  uniformity,  where  a  central  and  continuous 
figure  runs  through  the  long  web  of  life. 

Never  was  the  call  for  such  a  concentration  more 
imperative  than  now.  "Totus  in  illis"  —  absorbed  in 
his  work  —  was  a  good  motto  even  in  classic  times.  In 
our  day  it  needs  to  be  written  over  every  life  plan  in 
letters  of  light.  The  pages  of  history  hold  forth  their 
cautionary  signals  in  the  careers  of  men  who  have 
missed  their  destiny  by  dissipation  of  powers,  and  are 
illuminated,  as  with  bonfires,  by  bright  examples  of 
those  who  have  achieved  their  ends  by  an  almost 
grim  determination.  What  is  there  that  men  have  not 
undergone  and  foregone  for  money,  fame,  power,  re- 
venge, and  —  thank  God !  —  for  benevolence  ?    Erasmus 
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wandering  in  literary  penance  over  Europe,  Kant 
tied  down  for  eighty  years  to  Konigsberg,  Agassiz 
refusing  to  pause  and  lecture  for  money,  Marsh 
declining  a  senatorship  for  his  chosen  work,  Howard 
traversing  the  prisons  of  Europe  and  abstaining  from 
its  galleries  and  museums,  Livingstone  devoting  to 
Africa  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  his  life  —  such  are 
the  men  who  have  made  their  deepest  mark  on  the 
world. 

Not  seldom  it  has  been  a  selfish  and  reckless  absorp- 
tion, an  immolation  on  the  altar  of  strange  gods,  yet 
instructive  by  its  ruthless  force.  Men  have  crushed 
out  their  native  instincts,  sacrificed  their  own  higher 
nature  or  the  wellbeing  of  family  and  friends,  in  the 
greed  of  gold,  or  fame,  or  power.  The  celebrated  con- 
duct of  Palissy  the  potter  was  one  long-continued  out- 
rage. Carlyle's  posthumous  wail  over  his  poor  darling 
was,  even  in  his  own  sight,  no  atonement  for  long  neg- 
lect. And  when  Charles  Darwin,  in  the  ceaseless  hunt 
and  grind  of  facts  for  a  theory,  confessedly  extinguished 
every  poetic  instinct  and  all  feelings  of  "  wonder,  admi- 
ration, or  devotion  "  in  the  presence  of  "  the  grandest 
scenes,"  with  an  "atrophy  of  the  brain"  for  "all  higher 
aesthetic  tastes"  —  that  certainly  was  anything  but  a 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  demands  of  humanity,  the  obligations  of  rela- 
tionship, the  higher  functions  of  good  manhood,  the 
claims  of  rest  and  recreation  are  never  to  be  unheard. 
Inside  of  these  great  landmarks  lies  the  arena  of  con- 
centrated purpose.     On  that  arena  true  success  is  to 
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be  won  or  lost.  Of  how  many  a  man  can  we  say,  he 
would  have  done  more  had  he  done  less  !  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  waste  of  working  hours  on  mere  accomplish- 
ments, or  even  on  amusements  that  carry  no  recupera- 
tive influence,  —  as  when  the  making  of  a  great  lawyer 
or  a  fine  scholar  passes  off  into  an  expert  chessplayer, 
or  the  like,  —  but  to  the  more  legitimate  dispersion  of 
power  over  a  surface  that  makes  it  thin.  Had  even 
that  marvelous  genius,  Da  Vinci,  been  content  to  demit 
his  undoubted  gifts  as  civil  and  military  engineer  or  as 
architect,  to  say  nothing  of  master  of  ceremonies  and 
boon  companion,  the  world  might  have  been  the 
richer  by  many  a  work  like  the  Last  Supper  and 
that  modeled  but  unwrought  statue.  It  was  the 
exclusion  of  such  wasteful  ambitions  by  his  great 
contemporary  and  rival,  wide  as  was  his  remaining 
sphere,  that  has  left  us  Moses  and  David,  Night 
and  Morning,  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

Much  more  must  the  ordinary  worker,  in  these  days 
of  multiplicity  and  infinitude,  learn  self-mastery  for  the 
mastery  of  his  appointed  work.  While  the  world  opens 
vastly  wider,  the  powers  of  man  are  no  greater.  With 
the  accumulation  of  new  material  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  appliances,  it  has  been  well  said  by  Frederic 
Harrison :  "  We  do  not  multiply  the  years  of  life,  the 
days  in  the  year,  nor  the  hours  in  the  day ;  nor  do  we 
multiply  the  powers  of  thought  and  endurance.  We 
multiply  our  difficulties  and  doubts."  The  problems 
are  many,  the  man  but  one.     Sidney  Smith  did  indeed 
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say  of  a  brilliant  woman :  "  Lady  Holland  is  not  one 
woman,  but  many.  Read  the  Riot  Act,  and  you  will 
see  them  disperse."  It  was  witty  and  gallant,  and  not 
much  more  hyperbolical  than  when  Peel  said :  "  I  never 
forget  anything  I  wish  to  remember;"  and  Macaulay 
rejoined  :  "  I  never  forget  anything." 

Human  faculties  are  limited.  Life  is  short  and  art  is 
long  —  and  longer.  When  launched  on  the  ocean  of 
life  each  must  choose  his  port  and  hold  hard  his  helm. 
One  limitation  indeed  is  imperative  —  that  all  special- 
ism shall  stand  on  the  basis  of  a  previous  liberalism 
and  shall  never  cut  the  bonds  of  friendly  alliance.  But 
thenceforth  the  career  controls,  and  "this  one  thing 
we  do."  The  reading,  the  thinking,  the  interest,  the 
observation,  the  selection,  the  association,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
journalist,  the  engineer,  run  on  lines  which  may  touch 
and  cross  but  never  long  coincide.  Each  to  his  one 
thing.  If  to  everything,  to  nothing.  Nature  herself  is 
here  one  great  object  lesson.  The  tenants  of  the  earth, 
the  water,  and  the  air  fulfill  their  several  functions. 
Coaxed  or  forced  away,  how  eagerly  they  revert  to  their 
sphere,  method,  and  type.  You  pause  in  some  sumptu- 
ous park  or  garden  —  it  may  be  Chatsworth  or  Ken- 
sington. On  these  same  acres,  in  this  same  soil,  air, 
and  sunlight,  see  the  cedar,  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  wil- 
low, and  the  maple ;  the  rhododendron  and  the  oleander, 
the  pansy  and  the  peony,  the  carnation,  the  tuberose, 
tulip,  gladiolus,  and  orchid,  lilies  of  every  shape,  roses 
of  every  hue,  fruits  of  every  size  and  flavor  ;  perchance 
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the  belladonna  and  the  nightshade,  and  thousands  of 
others  —  each  surely  and  steadily  elaborating  its  own 
several  form,  color,  juice,  flavor,  and  odor,  and  never 
faltering  or  mistaking  in  its  work  —  and  see  here,  each 
one  his  symboled  life.  True  to  our  fitness,  our  sphere, 
our  function.     But  alas  for  human  nature,  — 

*'Weak  and  irresolute  is  man;  the  purpose  of  to-day. 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan,  to-morrow  rends  away." 

V.  The  final  and  crowning  guaranty  of  a  noble  life 
is  elevation  of  aim.  "  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling."  It  is  the  aim  that  makes 
the  value  of  the  shot.  Is  it  a  sparrow  or  an  eagle  ? 
Is  it  a  concentration  of  every  human  energy  in  pursuits 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  highest  humanity }  The 
absorption  of  Pilgrim  with  his  eyes  on  the  far-oflF  shin- 
ing light,  or  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake  looking 
only  downward } 

There  are  successes  in  life  which  are  failures  of  the 
life.  There  are  pursuits  in  which  the  greatness  of  the 
skill  and  energy  expended  signalizes  the  folly.  The 
brighter  the  powers,  the  sadder  the  misuse.  No  lacquer 
or  gilding  can  long  disguise  the  hollowness  beneath. 
No  doubt  certain  spheres  and  stations  and  their  occu- 
pants are  invested  with  an  almost  blinding  glitter  and 
glamor  to  the  common  eye.  They  spread  like  some 
comet's  train  over  half  the  heavens,  and  prove  as  thin 
and  as  evanescent.  A  keen  satirist  has  drawn  the 
portrait  of  one  who,  before  he  was  a  monarch,  claimed 
to  be  "  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe  "  :  "  I  look  through 
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his  whole  life,  and  I  find  nothing  but  a  bow  and  a  grin. 
I  take  him  to  pieces  and  I  find  silk  stockings,  padding, 
stays,  a  coat  with  frogs  and  a  fur  collar,  a  star  and  a 
blue  ribbon,  a  pocket  handkerchief  prodigiously  scented, 
one  of  Truefit's  best  nutty  brown  wigs  reeking  with 
oil,  a  set  of  teeth,  and  a  huge  black  stock,  under-waist- 
coats,  more  under-waistcoats,  and  then — nothing."  It 
was  a  career  as  much  lower  as  it  was  meaner  than  that 
of  his  rival  and  abused  friend  Brummel,  who  gave  all 
his  mind  and  life  to  the  perfection  of  his  dress,  spent 
hours  on  the  tie  of  his  cravat,  and  was  ruined  by  his 
laundry  bill.  Pity  that  you  cannot  always  look  beneath 
the  padding  of  life  as  did  the  satirist  beneath  the  pad- 
ding of  George  Fourth.  Why  can  we  not  stand  outside 
for  a  little,  or  underneath,  and  see  it  as  it  is  ?  Before 
plunging  into  the  turmoil,  it  is  worth  while  for  a  young 
man  to  pause  and  consider  well  what  life  is  worth  living. 
Do  the  experiences  of  the  past  with  all  their  recorded 
dissatisfactions  and  disappointments  encourage  him  to 
choose  any  sphere  of  labor  or  to  labor  in  any  sphere 
with  the  sole  and  single  purpose  of  concentrated  self- 
seeking  ?  Nay,  but  he  will  find  at  last  that  he  has 
reversed  the  very  order  of  nature,  spinning  indeed  his 
cocoon,  but  perishing  within  as  a  grub.  It  has  been 
the  same  story  from  Solomon  to  Chesterfield,  from  Saul 
to  the  last  Napoleon  :  — 

•*  We  barter  life  for  pottage ;  sell  true  bliss 

For  wealth  and  power,  for  pleasure  or  renown ; 
Thus,  Esau  like,  our  father's  blessing  miss. 
Then  wash  with  fruitless  tears  our  £aded  crown. ^ 
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It  is  the  experience  from  which  come  all  these  pitiful 
wails  about  human  life :  "  Vanity  of  vanities  "  ;  "  When 
I  consider  life,  't  is  all  a  cheat  "  ;  **  Life  is  a  jest,  and 
all  things  show  it "  ;  "  Life  is  tedious  as  a  twice-told 
tale"  ;  "  Life  is  a  short  summer  "  ;  "O  life,  thou  art  a 
galling  load." 

*'  Life  's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  brief  hour  on  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more:   it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
And  signifying  nothing." 

How  like  a  voice  from  a  different  universe  —  a  voice 
from  heaven -^sounds  the  Pauline  strain:  "For  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  men  that  make  them,  those  indictments  are 
verily  true.  A  life  apart  from  God  and  ignoring  our 
higher  nature  and  our  immortality  is  nothing  but 
vanity.  Humanity  in  its  sober  hours  responds.  The 
pofjularity  and  power  of  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life  lie 
not  in  any  poetic  beauty,  but  in  its  terse,  prosaic  truth. 

It  is  well  in  choosing  the  life-work  to  seek  that  which 
has  most  for  mind  and  heart  and  the  closest  hold  on 
the  highest  welfare  of  man.  But  there  is  no  walk  of 
life  in  which  we  may  not  walk  with  God,  no  honest 
calling  that  may  not  be  his  call.  A  true  manhood  will 
always  be  larger  than  any  vocation  or  avocation  and 
will  be  neither  bound  nor  bounded  by  its  lines.  There 
have  been  multitudes  of  spiritual  men  in  the  most 
mechanical  of  callings — farmers  who  have  been  God's 
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reapers ;  day  laborers  who,  even  by  the  side  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  have  been  workmen  not  needing  to  be 
ashamed ;  medical  men  who  have  ministered  to  the 
mind  and  heart  diseased ;  counselors-at-law  who  have 
been  advocates  for  Christ ;  a  shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  shepherd  king  of 
Israel  and  the  Good  Shepherd  our  Lord.  While  the 
love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil,  money  may 
be  the  agent  of  all  manner  of  blessing.  And  though 
money-making,  sheer  and  simple,  is  not  a  high  work, 
many  a  money-maker  has  gladdened  the  world. 

Personal  qualities,  opening  opportunity,  and  provi- 
dential pressure  determine  wliat  we  are  to  do.  Our  free 
choice  determines  how  we  are  to  do  it.  In  every 
honest  calling  there  is  room  for  a  man,  or  a  corner  for 
a  manikin.  It  may  be  the  grinding  business  man,  the 
mechanical  manufacturer,  the  law-perverting  advocate, 
the  reckless  journalist,  the  tricky  politician,  or,  in  a 
humbler  way,  a  merchant  like  Amos  Lawrence  or 
William  E.  Dodge,  a  manufacturer  like  Appleton  or 
Williston,  a  teacher  like  Tholuck,  Arnold,  or  Hopkins, 
a  lawyer  like  John  Marshall,  a  journalist  like  Bryant,  a 
legislator  like  Wilberforce  or  Shaftesbury,  a  statesman 
like  Lincoln  or  Gladstone.  The  career  of  such  men  is 
beyond  our  dreams,  but  the  character  is  within  our 
reach.  And  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  what- 
ever sphere,  it  is  character  that  tells,  and  the  want  of 
character  that  kills  —  character  in  its  simplicity  and 
dignity,  character  in  its  decision  and  power.  Here 
hinges  the  righteous  verdict  of  posterity.     The  glamor 
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of  spurious  success  fades  away»  the  clamor  of  detraction 
dies  out,  and  true  manhood,  divine  manhood,  stands 
forth  at  last  to  receive  the  homage  of  mankind.  Among 
its  myriads  of  forgotten  celebrities,  history  will  never 
cease  to  linger  lovingly  on  such  names  as  Alfred  and 
Washington,  Howard  and  Livingstone.  Nor  these  his- 
toric men  alone,  but 

'*Meek  souls  there  are  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  aogel^s  theme; 
And  there  are  souls  that  seem  to  dwell 
Above  this  earth,  so  rich  a  spell 
Floats  round  their  steps,  wherever  they  move. 
Of  hopes  fulfilled  and  mutual  love.^^ 

And  thus  it  appears  that  the  higher  the  aim  the  surer 
the  attainment.  Outer  circumstance  is  contingent  and 
evanescent ;  inner  worth  is  certain  and  eternal.  Excel- 
lence is  infinitely  more  than  excelling.  It  is  the  prize, 
thank  God !  that  can  be  won.  He  that  enters  his  special 
life-work  with  the  purpose  to  fill  it  full  of  fidelity,  benefi- 
cence, and  love  is  the  man  whose  life  can  never  be  a 
failure  in  the  eye  of  God  or  man. 

And  the  highest  of  all  aims,  which  can  be  carried 
into  every  sphere  of  life,  is  that  of  the  apostle  himself, 
"the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Some,  to  whom  the  grace  is  given,  are  enabled  to  see 
that  the  highest  aim  in  the  highest  sphere  is  attained 
when  they  follow  him  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  some 
even  in  the  missionary  work.  It  was  the  cry  of  such  a 
one :  "  My  soul  is  not  at  rest.  The  voice  of  my  departed 
Lord,  *  Go  teach  all  nations,*  comes  on  the  night  air  and 
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awakes  mine  ear.  And  I  will  go.  Through  ages  of 
eternal  years  my  spirit  never  shall  repent  that  toil  and 
victory  once  were  mine  below." 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  I  have 
endeavored  to  set  before  you  the  guaranties  of  a  true 
and  noble  life.  But  they  have  been  far  more  effectively 
set  forth  in  many  an  actual  life  history  from  the  time  of 
him  who  uttered  these  burning  words  and  lived  that 
noble  life.  One  bright  example  is  worth  a  thousand 
precepts,  and  the  world  has  been  brightened  with  thou- 
sands of  examples.  You  may  well  thank  God  that  he 
has  not  only  placed  before  you  such  an  ideal,  but  that 
he  offers  the  aid  whereby  the  ideal  may  become  real  in 
any  life.  Say  not :  "  It  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it." 
Say  rather :  "  It  is  high ;  with  God's  help  I  can  attain 
unto  it,  and  I  will."  You  will  encounter  no  end  of  dis- 
couragements. Openly  or  silently  the  world  will  say, 
or  seem  to  say,  that  the  whole  notion  is  visionary ;  that 
no  man  follows  or  can  follow  such  an  ideal ;  that  all  men 
are  selfish ;  that  life  is  but  a  strife  for  existence,  posi- 
tion, precedence,  and  the  like.  And,  what  is  worse, 
you  will  encounter  human  selfishness  in  such  innumer- 
able forms  and  such  unexpected  quarters  as  almost  to 
make  the  words  seem  true.  But  they  are  false,  and  death 
is  in  them.  Believe  them  not.  Heed  them  not..  Like 
that  other  pilgrim,  stop  your  ears,  and  run  for  the  shining 
light.    "  Keep  it  in  your  eye,  and  go  up  directly  thereto." 

Each  of  you  carries  to-day  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
hand  the  whole  life  he  is  to  live.     It  is  all  before  you 
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now ;  soon  it  will  be  behind  you.  All  now  is  possible  ; 
all  will  then  be  irrevocable.  The  call  comes  up  to  you 
from  every  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the  same  call  as 
before,  but  with  louder  echoes  and  far  more  resounding 
answers.  Many  a  man  whose  good  work  is  almost 
ended  would  gladly  begin  again  with  you.  Many  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  a  failure  would  give  much  for 
another  chance  with  you  to-day.  Remember,  each  of 
you,  that  you  have  but  one  life  to  live  here  below.  Oh, 
live  it  well ! 


THE  PATH  OF  THE  JUST. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  93,  1889. 

But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  — Proverbs  4: 18.' 

T  TOW  constantly  and  how  naturally  does  God's 
-■-  -■•  Word  associate  goodness  and  light !  The  com- 
parison is  so  fitting  that  you  almost  doubt  that  it  is  a 
comparison.  It  seems  rather  a  symbol  than  a  simile. 
Light  enrobes  the  earth  with  beauty.  It  makes  the 
leaf  green  and  the  flower  fair,  and  reveals  their  ver- 
dure and  their  brightness  to  the  eye.  Withdraw  the 
light  and  they  are  as  though  they  were  not. 

It  is  the  condition,  too,  of  all  outward  and  hopeful 
activity.  The  morning  dawn  unseals  the  eyes,  unlocks 
the  voice,  unchains  the  movements  of  the  living  world. 
The  coming  on  of  total  darkness  stops  the  song  of  the 
bird,  sends  the  beast  to  his  resting  place,  and  confuses 
the  doings  of  man.  Work  ceases.  The  lost  cannot 
be  found.  The  sailor  on  the  lee  shore  casts  anchor  and 
wishes  for  day.  The  hard-pressed  general  wishes  that 
night  or  Bliicher  would  come. 

So  in  the  moral  world  true  goodness  or  true  religion 
clothes  the  world  with  its  real  joyousness  and  beauty. 
It  diffuses  bright  colors  and  makes  melody  in  the  heart. 
It  transforms  the  aspect  of  time  and  the  hues  of  eter- 
nity. As  the  great  orb  of  day  dissipates  the  night  of 
nature,  fills  the  earth  with  the  hum  of  hopeful  life,  and 
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suffuses  the  very  cloud  that  hung  like  a  pall  till  it  glows 
with  glory,  so  Christ  shines  out  on  a  world  of  sin. 

But  the  text  speaks  not  directly  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, the  "  Light  of  the  world  *' ;  rather  of  those 
influences  which,  emanating  from  him,  make  their 
abode  in  the  good  man's  character  and  career.  The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  —  the  bright 
light  or,  it  may  be,  the  light  of  dawn  —  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.     It  sets  before  us 

THE    GOOD    LIFE. 

Its  quality,  "  light "  ;  its  function,  "  shineth  "  ;  its 
progress,  "  more  and  more  *' ;  its  issue,  "  the  perfect 
day." 

I.  The  quality  of  a  good  life.  It  is  **  light,"  It  is 
from  God  and  like  God ;  and  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all."  A  good  life  is  intrinsically  lumi- 
nous—  luminous  morally  and  spiritually.  It  rests  on 
clear  truth  and  sound  principle,  travels  in  right  lines, 
and  boldly  beams  forth  on  the  world.  It  has  no  apology 
to  make  for  its  well-chosen  stand.  It  needs  no  justifica- 
tion and  volunteers  no  defense  of  itself.  God's  Word 
calls  for  the  trumpet  of  no  uncertain  sound  and  for  the 
man  that  swears  to  his  hurt  and  changes  not.  Neither 
God  nor  man  has  shown  any  respect  for  the  double- 
faced  and  half-hearted.  Men  heap  on  them  opprobrious 
epithets,  and  the  Word  says,  ''  Because  thou  art  luke- 
warm, and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out 
of  my  mouth."  A  right  man  carries  a  lamp  of  duty 
that  will  not  be  dimmed  by  a  foggy  public  sentiment, 
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flicker  with  the  popular  breath,  or  expire  in  the  choke 
damp  of  adversity.  It  was  a  grim  comment  on  the 
gods  of  Rome  and  a  grand  compliment  to  her  g^eat 
citizen,  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit^  sed  vtcta  Catoni —  "  the 
victorious  cause  pleased  the  gods,  but  the  vanquished 
one  pleased  Cato."  Years  ago  in  evil  times  Truman 
M.  Post,  when  called  to  a  pastorate  in  a  slave-holding 
city,  excited  and  vigilant  and  fierce,  replied  with  a 
written  avowal  of  his  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  the 
demand  for  a  unanimous  vote  pledging  him  absolute 
freedom  to  hold  and  utter  them,  saying,  "  I  will  never 
come  to  add  another  to  the  slaves  of  Missouri."  And 
so  he  went  and  so  he  lived. 

When  I  once  sought  counsel  on  a  matter  of  grave 
principle  and  practice,  and  gained  only  the  answer, 
"  How  do  they  do  elsewhere } "  I  never  sought  there 
again.  And  when  I  have  known  such  a  man  defended 
from  censure  by  the  explanation,  "  He  is  thought  to 
hold  so,  but  he  does  not,"  I  have  said  to  myself, 
**  Save  him  from  his  friends ! "  Ambiguity  fits  well  the 
utterance  of  a  heathen  oracle,  but  never  the  moral 
position  of  a  good  man.  The  maxim  that  language 
was  made  to  conceal  thought  was  the  worthy  motto  of 
a  statesman  like  Talleyrand  and  his  compeers,  though 
far  older  than  he,  and  its  practice  as  old  as  the  paltering 
utterance  in  Eden,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil."  Give  us  always  the  man  whom,  as  the 
colloquial  phrase  has  it,  "you  can  tie  to,"  the  man  who 
is  not  only  where  you  have  reason  to  look  for  him,  but 
who  is  ready  to  say  "  Here  am  I,"  —  the  man  in  whom 
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there  is  light  and  no  darkness  at  all  —  considerate, 
candid,  courteous,  consistent,  confident,  clear,  and 
clean-cut. 

These  are  the  men  that  mold  humanity,  that  create 
forces,  that  found  institutions,  that  make  history,  that 
save  the  world.  It  sometimes  costs,  when  the  light 
shineth  in  darkness.  It  once  cost  martyrdom,  now 
never  more  than  opprobrium.  But  what  a  muster  roll 
of  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  annals  of  humanity  is  the 
catalogue  of  such  men,  once  shining  here  as  lights  in 
the  world,  and  now  "in  bright  array"!  Yes,  it  may 
cost.  For  though  the  sword  and  the  arena,  the  rack 
and  the  thumbscrew  are  things  of  the  past,  yet  in  the 
subtler  relations  and  nicer  sensibilities  of  modem  life 
and  character  the  bitter  sneer  may  stand  for  the 
dagger,  the  many- voiced  slander  for  the  roars  of  the 
Flavian  amphitheater,  and  the  long  series  of  studied 
affronts  for  the  tender  mercies  of  Claverhouse*s 
dragoons.     But  they  do  not  kill. 

Yet  the  true  light  will  be  a  kindly  light.  It  will  not 
emit  darkness  to  meet  darkness.  It  will  quietly  glow 
on,  undimmed  and  pure,  like  moonlight  on  a  dunghill 
or  sunshine  on  the  vale  of  Hinnom.  And  it  will  not 
resist  the  incoming  of  other  light.  The  life  that  rests 
on  massive  principle  and  profound  convictions  will  for 
that  reason  be  fairly  open  to  further  convictions  and 
new  methods.  With  what  matchless,  patient,  suffering 
serenity  did  our  great  Lincoln,  while  struggling  under 
his  enormous  burdens,  endure  the  criticisms  and  com- 
plaints of  friend  and  foe  ;  and  with  what  flexile  sagacity 
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did  he  follow  the  new  light  as  it  dawned  on  his  truth- 
loving  mind,  and  change  his  whole  policy  and  action ! 
Truman  Post  could  maintain  his  freedom,  his  senti- 
ments, and  his  sweetness  in  the  slaveholding  com- 
munity, and  live  and  die  loving  and  beloved.  How 
different  by  a  whole  heaven  from  the  astounding  and 
exasperating  bitterness  of  a  contemporary  Foster  or  a 
Garrison  !  It  is  bad  indeed  when  in  a  right  cause'  men 
rush  on  with  that  "  wrath  of  man  "  which  "  worketh 
not  the  righteousness  of  God."  Worse  yet  when  under 
their  defeat  in  a  wrong  or  questionable  enterprise 
they  settle  down  into  an  Indian  sullenness  and  act  out 
the  principle,  quern  laeseris,  oderis — "whom  you  have 
wronged,  you  will  hate."  Give  us  the  man  who  can 
succeed  or  fail  with  neither  a  jubilant  nor  a  vindictive 
spirit,  who  can  be  indignant  without  being  wrathful  or 
revengeful,  and  who  if  caught  by  the  infirmity  of 
temper,  yet 

**  Carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 
Who  much  enforced  shows  a  hasty  spirit, 
And  then  is  cold  again /^ 

But  the  moral  light  of  such  a  life  should  be  allied 
with  mental  life.  The  two  naturally  belong  together. 
A  clear  conscience  and  a  clean  heart  are  wonderful 
clarifiers  of  the  intellect.  Drive  out  of  a  man  all 
pride,  all  vanity,  all  selfishness,  all  ambition,  all  avarice, 
all  sensuality,  and  how  many  beams  have  you  cast  out 
of  his  eyes  !  How  much  surer,  often,  are  the  intuitions 
of  a  thoroughly  good  man,  or  the  instincts  of  a  noble 
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woman,  —  the  good  wife,  the  loving  mother,  the  gentle 
sister, — than  the  cold  conclusion  of  the  keenest 
logician  I  As  roost  of  our  follies  are  born  of  our  pas- 
sions, so  many  a  heresy  is  born  of  vanity  or  propensity, 
and  nursed  by  obstinacy.  Many  a  German  vagary,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Bela  B.  Edwards,  might  be  traced 
to  a  yearning  for  name  and  fame,  when  shut  off  from  the 
ambition  and  opportunities  of  politics.  In  theology  it 
is  easier  to  ride  into  notoriety  on  a  new  error  than  an 
old  truth.  Clearly  there  are  religious  schemes,  so  called, 
as,  for  example,  the  sensualistic  spiritism,  of  which  it 
is  no  arrogance  to  say  as  the  dying  monarch  to  his  son : 

•*Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  the  thought." 

And  though  it  be  true  that  our  ideals  rule  our  lives,  it 
is  the  heart  that  creates  and  enthrones  the  ideals. 

Still  we  may  not  leave  all  to  the  native  instincts  or 
intuitions,  though  prompted  by  the  pure  heart.  Train- 
ing and  habit  must  concur.  There  are  principles  and 
methods  of  training  that  steadily  tend  evermore  to 
the  luminousness  of  breadth,  grasp,  point,  directness, 
affirmation,  certainty ;  that  evolve  principles  out  of 
multitudinous  details,  order  out  of  confused  accumula- 
tion; a  Websterian  habit  of  mind,  robust,  broad,  and 
tenacious,  whose  lucid  statement  becomes  a  convincing 
argument.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mental  drift 
that  tends  to  narrowness,  limitation,  doubt;  a  Lilli- 
putian and  comminuted  tendency,  the  outcome  of 
which  is  shortsightedness,  questioning,  negation.  It  is 
weighed  to  the  ground  often  by  the  burden  of  its  facts 
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and  sometimes  lost  in  the  jungle  of  its  learning.  It 
pivots  itself  on  no  central  principles,  but  swings  off  on 
side  issues.  It  never  settles,  but  unsettles.  It  can  lay 
no  foundations,  but  undermines  the  foundations  that 
are  laid. 

Doubtless  in  our  day  a  special  warning  is  required 
against  this  latter  drift,  inasmuch  as  the  movement  of 
investigation,  and  even  education,  is  towards  specialism 
and  subdivision.  We  prosecute  the  round  of  study 
on  earth  much  as  the  astronomer  photog^phs  the 
heavens,  by  little  sections,  requiring  a  lifetime  to  cover 
with  his  nine  or  twelve  inch  object  glass  what  the  open 
eye  takes  in  at  a  glance.  We  may  designate  the  gen- 
eral method  as  analytic  and  exhaustive.  But  it  un- 
questionably tends  by  its  isolating  process  to  fractional 
views  and  conclusions  deferred  or  never  reached.  Its 
immediate  method  is  centrifugal  and  not  centripetal, 
collateral  and  not  concentric,  dispersion  rather  than 
unification.  It  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees,  nor 
the  heavens  for  the  stars.  It  begets  a  style  of  thought 
somewhat  prevalent  in  our  day,  a  class  of  minds,  culti- 
vated, delicate,  interesting,  acute,  and  sometimes  eru- 
dite, with  the  polish  of  a  razor  and  with  a  razor's 
function;  it  can  cut  or  split  a  hair,  it  cannot  hew  a 
timber  or  carve  a  statue.  It  has  just  the  keenness  to 
raise  questions  that  it  has  not  the  breadth  to  answer. 
It  can  walk  all  day  round  the  crater's  brink,  and  cannot 
resist  its  fumes.  It  has  a  stimulant,  frequently  an  irri- 
tant power,  but  never  a  tonic. 

Of  this   non-luminous   intellect   there    is,   from   its 
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narrow  base,  a  twofold  movement  —  one  speculative 
and  visionary;  like  the  gossamer  spider,  by  a  process 
of  evolution  it  spins  from  its  own  body  a  slender  thread 
and  floats  away  upon  it  far  out  of  sight.  Or  like  the 
cuttlefish  it  disappears  in  a  grand  discharge  of  its  own 
inky  fluid.  More  often  the  narrow  horizon  of  its  view 
begets  questioning,  doubt,  and  denial  of  all  beyond  it. 
Hence  the  lively  chorus  of  materialistic  denials  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  supernatural.  It  says  :  ''  I  have 
searched  the  heavens  with  my  telescope  and  I  cannot 
see  God.  I  have  searched  the  human  brain  with  my 
compound  microscope  and  I  cannot  discover  any  soul." 
Is  that  the  way  to  find  God  and  the  soul } 

Now  the  believing  spirit  is  the  natural  and  normal 
condition,  but  the  questioning  and  unbelieving  spirit 
is  eminently  popular.  Baconian  experimentalism  has 
broken  from  its  moorings  and  affected  empiricism. 
The  early  theological  skepticism  of  Semler  on  miracles 
and  the  supernatural,  of  Heyne  on  Homer,  and  Nei- 
buhr  on  Roman  History  have  borne  widespread  fruit. 
A  strong  company  of  foreign  scholars  marshals  all 
the  resources  of  learning  and  acuteness  to  show  that 
John  did  not  write  John's  Gospel,  and  a  greater  com- 
pany that  Moses  had  little  to  do  with  the  Books  of 
Moses  —  if  Moses  were  not  a  myth.  The  garden  of 
Eden,  fast  planted  by  the  Bible  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  was  for  fifty  years  floated  off  by  the  same 
scholarship  into  Utopia,  and  has  recently  been  by  an 
American  divine  stranded  near  the  North  Pole.  Herr 
Brugsch  with  great  parade  of  Egyptian  lore  transmutes 
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the  Red  Sea  into  the  Serbonian  Bog  and  at  last  floun- 
ders in  his  own  quagmire. 

So  Frederic  Harrison  relates  that  when  he  was  in 
college  a  youth,  in  no  spirit  of  paradox,  but  out  of 
plenary  conviction,  undertook  to  maintain  before  a  body 
of  serious  students  the  astounding  proposition  that  the 
invention  of  printing  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  that  had  ever  befallen  mankind.  I  have 
been  told  of  a  student  who  framed  a  demonstration  to 
show  that  in  a  right-angled  triangle  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  was  not  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  two  other  sides.  But,  alas !  his  demonstration 
and  his  name  have  passed  into  oblivion.  I  knew  a 
juvenile  lyceum  once  to  grapple  with  the  question,  "  Is 
the  civilized  state  preferable  to  the  savage  .^  "  — a  ques- 
tion not  so  preposterous  as  the  inquiry,  *'  Is  life  worth 
living?"  When  the  American  and  British  mind  can 
agitate,  and  from  time  to  time  resuscitate,  the  discus- 
sion whether  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
start  the  suggestion  that  Hamilton  mainly  composed 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  it  shoyld  be  no  won- 
der if  in  another  century  it  should  raise  the  question 
whether  General  Grant  was  ever  at  Vicksburg  and 
Appomattox,  whether  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton composed  the  Excursion  and  the  Ode  on  Immor- 
tality, and  whether  the  respectable  Mr.  Towne  was  not 
the  author  of  the  Grundschrift  or  main  document,  and 
Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  simply  the  redactor  or  compiler 
of  Depew's  Centennial  Oration. 

When  one  eijcounters  the  unreasonable  reasonings  of 
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the  fractional  intellect  on  high  themes,  as  contrasted 
with  the  sturdy,  manly,  roundabout  processes  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  ages,  he  is  reminded  of  some  gay  and 
graceful  squirrel  starting  to  climb  a  huge  Calif omian  tree 
and  running  off  on  the  end  of  a  twig.  Or  he  might  think 
of  a  fly  inspecting  a  great  manufactory  of  Wilton  carpet- 
ing. His  eye  is  wonderfully  sharp,  with  its  four  thousand 
facets  or  lesser  eyes,  and  as  he  buzzes  round  with  his 
lively  hum  he  says  to  himself:  "This  polished  machinery 
is  very  rough,  this  lubricating  oil  is  very  disagreeable, 
this  linen  back  is  very  coarse,  these  five  colored  threads 
have  no  connection,  these  wires  and  knives  are  clumsy 
appendages.  I  have  now  looked  through  from  base- 
ment to  attic  and  pronounce  the  thing  a  failure."  And 
yet  "the  thing"  rolls  on,  and  rolls  off  its  great  webs  of 
velvety  surface,  harmonious  colors,  and  exquisite  figures, 
for  the  admiration  of  man  and  woman  alike. 

The  truly  luminous  life  will  rise  above  this  style  of 
thinking  and  plane  of  thought.  It  will  emerge  from 
critical  bewilderment  to  clearness  and  strength,  offset 
its  questionings  with  good  round  answers,  anchor  to  its 
beliefs  and  not  to  its  doubts,  and  for  "  the  everlasting 
no  "  substitute  the  everlasting  yea.  So  in  his  mature 
age  of  forty-one  thought  the  great  Niebuhr,  the  father 
of  historic  skepticism,  when  he  wrote  concerning  his 
infant  boy :  "  He  shall  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  I  shall  nurture  in  him  from 
his  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all  that  I  have  lost  or  feel 
doubtful  about."  And  a  year  later  he  wrote  :  "  Oh,  that 
men  would  build  up ! " 
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It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  great  work  of 
human  life,  in  whatever  sphere,  is  not  destruction  but 
construction ;  that  the  end  and  aim  of  human  thought 
is  not  agitation  and  negation,  but  conviction,  confi- 
dence, certainty.  And  higher  than  the  mere  cogni- 
zance of  facts  is  the  recognition  of  truths ;  for  facts 
make  only  knowledge ;  it  takes  truths  to  make  wisdom, 
and  wisdom  has  its  home  with  God.  How  admirable  is 
the  life  where  the  light  that  is  in  it  is  "  single,"  making 
the  whole  man  "full  of  light,"  where  the  clear,  candid 
intellect  reflects  the  pure  heart ;  where  truth,  integrity, 
and  love  beget  firmness,  fairness,  consistency,  and 
frankness;  where  simplicity  of  aim  creates  steadiness 
of  vision ;  where  honesty  of  purpose  gives  poise  to  the 
judgment;  where  earnest  seeking  for  truth  is  rewarded 
by  constant  finding;  where  a  central  faith  forecloses 
distressing  doubts  and  brings  restfulness  to  the  heart ; 
where  the  sunshine  of  the  sQul  even  scatters  haziness 
of  thought,  clears  away  dimness  from  duty,  and  enlivens 
the  darkest  dealings  of  Providence.  It  is  the  pathway 
of  the  just. 

II.  But  the  good  life  has  also  an  outer  function. 
"It  shineth."  Its  rays  stream  outward.  They  bless 
other  men.  You  cannot  bottle  up  a  sunbeam.  The 
good  life  becomes  a  lesson  and  an  encouragement. 

*'  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.^^ 

Farther  yet  shines  the  good  life.  How  many  a  hard 
path  has  been  made  easier  by  the  sight  of  another  on 
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the  way,  and  how  many  a  noble  career  has  received  its 
inspiration  from  those  that  have  gone  before !  When 
Peter  had  entered  the  sepulcher,  then  went  in  that 
other  disciple  also.  Paul  could  even  write  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  :  "  Brethren,  be  followers  together  with  me,  and 
mark  them  which  walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensam- 
pie."  For  while  Christ  is  the  only  perfect  model,  there 
is  a  wonderful  quickening,  tactual  power  in  the  human 
example  lying  along  beside  us  in  the  same  plane  of  life. 
When  the  early  martyrs  died,  others  came  forward  to 
be  "baptized  for  the  dead,"  and  so  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  David  Brainerd 
lived  again  in  Henry  Martyn,  and  they  two  in  a  multi- 
tude of  consecrated  men.  The  spotless  career  of  an 
upright  father  has  often  held  the  son  to  virtue ;  and  the 
saintly  life  of  a  sainted  mother  has  not  seldom  been  the 
one  bond  that  did  not  break.  One  irreproachable 
Christian  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  a  church.  One  out- 
and-out  honest,  consistent,  self-poised  student  in  a  class 
is  a  nugget  of  pure  gold,  and  a  group  of  them  is  a 
"bonanza." 

Such  a  life  is  a  persuasive  too.  Goodness,  righteous- 
ness, spreads  not  so  much  by  the  wafting  of  winged 
words  as  by  the  leavening  influence  of  contact.  Argu- 
ments in  proof  of  religion  are  indeed  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  fortresses  of  defense.  They  silence 
attack,  but  seldom  directly  win  to  the  religious  life. 
The  witnessing  power  of  the  Church  lies  more  in  the 
manifested  and  communicated  fruits  of  the  Spirit  than 
even    in    the  proclamation  of   gospel  truth.     Said  an 
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infidel :  "  I  can  get  along  with  all  the  defenses  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  I  cannot  get  over  that  godly  man's  life." 
The  great  multitude  of  ingatherings  into  the  fold  of 
righteousness  in  all  ages  has  come  about  when  good 
men  have  taken  their  fellows  by  the  hand  saying, 
"  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good."  This 
kind  of  influence  runs  through  all  spheres  of  life.  There 
was  a  railway  superintendent,  now  gone,  whose  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  prodigious  energy,  clear  and  crisp 
mental  workings,  exactness  and  promptitude  became  the 
training-school  of  many  other  faithful  and  successful  offi- 
cials, and  whose  influence  in  church  and  society,  in 
business  and  religion  made  a  mark  on  other  men  that  a 
lifetime  will  not  efface.  I  have  known  the  skillful  physi- 
cian whose  genial  spirit  and  cheery  way  were  as  cura- 
tive as  his  medicine,  and  whose  good  citizenship  was  a 
benediction.  I  have  known  the  lawyer  who  habitually 
quenched  litigation  and  spread  peace.  I  have  known 
the  business  man  whose  money  was  blessed  in  the  get- 
ting and  in  the  using;  and  the  sturdy  farmer  whose 
heart  bore  richer  harvests  than  his  luxuriant  cornfields. 
And  we  know  how^  Daniel  Peyton  rode  down  the  valley 
of  the  Conemaugh  shouting  warnings  to  the  unwary,  till 
the  flood  drowned  his  voice. 

The  light  may  shine  in  every  sphere,  brighter  in  the 
highest.  What  an  almost  divine  power  for  long  years 
went  forth  from  the  simple  devotion  and  lucid  intellect 
of  Mark  Hopkins,  for  which  thousands  of  young  men 
have  lived  to  bless  his  memory !  On  the  other  hand 
how  strangely  different  was  the  total  effect  of  another 
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life,  in  another  land,  but  almost  coincident  with  his 
in  date  and  duration!  Thomas  Carlyle  was  a  more 
brilliant  person.  There  was  a  keen  insight,  a  rousing 
power,  a  gorgeous  imagination,  a  fiery  splendor  of 
thought  and  diction  which  touched  many  a  young  man 
half  a  century  ago  like  a  magic  wand.  We  shall  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  for  that  earlier  inspiration.  But 
what  was  the  total  fruitage,  especially  of  his  later  life  ? 
He  has  left  some  striking  monuments  of  his  artistic 
power  and  his  historic  and  literary  mastery  —  together, 
also,  with  many  a  rash  utterance  and  reckless  outburst. 
But  philosophy  of  life,  or  plain  guide  or  help  to  true 
living,  h^  gave  us  not.  It  might  be  too  harsh  to  say 
with  Frederic  Harrison  that  his  talk  about  "the  Im- 
mensities and  Unspeakabilities  "  was  "  cant  and  nothing 
else."  One  would  be  glad  absolutely  to  dispute  his 
further  verdict,  that  with  whatever  Biblical  words  on 
his  lips,  "in  his  heart  he  really  believed  in  nothing.  All 
beliefs,  demonstrations,  certainties  of  other  people  he 
swept  away.  And  so,"  he  adds,  "one  who  has  writ- 
ten some  of  the  most  powerful  books  of  this  century, 
and  deeply  stirred  the  minds  of  the  past  generation, 
has  passed  away  without  leaving  more  than  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  literature,  without  founding  anything, 
leaving  behind  him  to  carry  on  his  work  two  or  three 
men  who  have  just  learned  to  mimic  his  cloudy 
jeremiads."  The  picture  is  overdrawn.  Would  it  were 
wholly  false  I  Alas  for  the  work  that  is  chiefly  critical, 
scornful,  and  destructive !  It  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  hover- 
ing over  a  morass. 
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In  romance,  even,  how  different  the  atmosphere  that 
breathes  through  the  manly,  healthful  pages  of  Walter 
Scott  from  the  keen  but  caustic,  cynic,  and  depressing 
air  of  Thackeray  !  In  theology,  morals,  and  life  what  a 
difference  between  the  bracing,  uplifting  work  of 
Lyman  Beecher  and  the  uncertain  flights  of  his  more 
brilliant  son ! 

Yes,  wherever  found,  it  is  the  nature  of  light  to 
shine.  Cicero  well  said  that  a  lighted  torch  can  kindle 
many  other  torches  without  dimming  its  own  light. 
Yet  that  is  but  half  the  truth.  For  when  that  torch 
is  a  human  soul  it  not  only  bums  none  the  dimmer, 
but  evermore  the  brighter  for  all  the  light  it  sheds. 
And  so  the  enlightened  Karen,  Hawaiian,  Nestorian, 
Dakota,  and  Japanese  become  missionaries  to  the 
benighted.  Two  years  ago,  Tsong,  a  poor  China- 
man in  the  Cheh-piang  province,  went  to  a  hospital  at 
Ningpo,  and  was  cured  of  opium  eating.  While  sitting 
in  the  dispensary  he  heard  the  gospel,  and  exclaimed : 
"That  is  just  what  I  want!"  He  seems  to  have 
accepted  it  instantly  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 
When  he  returned  to  his  home  he  bore  witness  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  truth  of  which  he  was  so 
full ;  and  last  December  the  missionary  was  summoned 
thither  to  examine  thirty  candidates  for  baptism. 

Yes,  "shineth  **  is  the  word.  Said  the  old  clergyman 
to  the  young  and  flighty  preacher  :  "  Give  us  what  you 
believe,  and  keep  your  doubts  and  difiiculties  to  your- 
self." Even  so.  All  through  life  give  us  the  believers 
and  not  the  doubters,  the  creators  and  not  the  critics, 
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the  builders  and  not  the  destroyers,  the  helpers  and  not 
the  hinderers,  the  cheerers  and  not  the  carpers,  the  singers 
and  not  the  croakers.  Away  with  gnostic  and  agnostic, 
and  give  us  the  man  who  knows  and  sees  —  sees  spirit, 
heaven,  and  God  as  clearly  as  body,  earth,  and  dust. 
Up  with  the  optimist  and  down  with  the  pessimist !  It 
is  the  light,  and  never  the  darkness,  that  shineth. 

III.  Its  progress.  "More  and  more."  The  good 
life  grows  as  it  goes.  The  first  streak  of  dawn  may  be 
faint  and  dim,  but  it  heralds  the  day.  In  a  little  seed 
in  California,  thinner  than  a  grain  of  mustard,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  discern  a  tree  four  hundred 
feet  in  height  and  a  hundred  feet  around,  but  it  was 
there.  No  man  knows  the  possibilities  that  are  in  him. 
Others  seldom  see  them.  Philip  Doddridge  was  the 
tiniest  of  infants ;  he  was  laid  aside  for  dead  at  his 
birth,  and  his  little  life  flickered  doubtfully  in  its  socket ; 
but  it  shone.  The  youth  of  Washington  seems  to 
have  been  encouragingly  crude.  At  least,  the  young 
women  of  his  day  saw  in  him  no  beauty  that  they 
should  desire  him.  Vainly  did  the  one  poem  of 
his  life  plead  with  Mary  Cary  Ambler  for  his  "  poor 
resistless  heart,"  which  "  lay  bleeding  every  hour,"  and 
complain,  "  She  will  not  on  me  pity  take."  She  never 
did  take  pity.  And  equally  in  vain  did  he  write  to 
Miss  Bettie  Fauntleroy,  imploring  a  "reconsideration 
of  her  cruel  sentence."  She  did  not  reconsider.  But 
he  became  somewhat. 

High  character  and  noble  influence  always  accrue 
by  slow  and  steady  gain.     Men  sometimes  leap  into 
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notoriety  or  reputation  at  a  bound,  but  not  into  the 
momentum  of  goodness  and  true  greatness.  It  is 
oftenest  the  harvest  of  a  lifelong  growth.  Not  seldom 
its  chief  power  is  posthumous.  The  good  do  not  all 
"die  young."  Indeed  many  a  precocious  promise  is 
harvested  and  saved  by  "the  reaper  Death."  It  had 
been  well  for  the  ancient  Saul  and  for  the  modern 
Henry  VIII  had  they  died  after  the  first  year's  reign. 
The  best  life  takes  time  for  its  oak-like  strength.  As 
in  many  a  militarj'  conflict  the  only  question  is,  Which 
will  hold  out  longest }  so  in  the  battle  of  life  "  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end"  shall  be  victor. 

For  though  it  be  —  as  it  will  —  by  little  and  little,  it 
is  always  "  more."  Nulla  dies  sine  linea  was  the  good 
maxim  of  a  great  painter.  And  the  most  beautiful 
fact  about  such  a  growth  in  any  sphere  is  its  quiet 
unconsciousness.  It  does  not,  Jehu-like,  boast  what  it 
is  and  what  it  will  do,  "  Come  and  see  my  zeal."  Nor 
does  it  like  a  Beaconsfield  defiantly  and  dangerously 
avow  to  what  it  will  attain.  All  unambitiously  it  does 
its  work  and  bides  its  destiny.  With  the  polestar  of 
duty  full  in  its  eye  it  unfurls  its  sails  to  the  breezes  of 
Providence.  So  noiseless  is  the  mechanism  and  so  quiet 
is  the  gliding  that  often  only  by  gazing  back  at  intervals 
on  the  headlands  left  behind  is  the  progress  seen. 

Yet  it  is  as  sure  as  it  may  be  slow.  Not  only 
"more,"  but  "more  and  more."  The  crafty  Jacob 
refined  at  last  to  a  venerable  and  beautiful  old  age ; 
and  the  early  "son  of  thunder,"  ready  to  invoke  "fire 
from  heaven  "  on  his  foes,  is  last  seen  on  earth  as  a 
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son  of  consolation,  with  the  ceaseless  message,  "  Little 
children,  love  one  another."  There  was  one  of  whom 
it  was  said,  whether  truly  or  otherwise,  "  He  started  to 
get  on,  then  to  get  honor,  and  finally  to  get  honest." 
It  was  a  poor  start,  but  a  commendable  progress.  It 
was  great  gain  for  James  Lick  when  he  changed  his 
project  of  a  huge  marble  pyramid  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  for  a  great  telescope  on  Mount  Hamilton.  His 
memory,  that  would  have  gone  down  loaded  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  solid,  stolid  stone,  is  now  in 
some  degree  illuminated  by  the  great  object  glass  of 
his  own  equatorial  as  he  sleeps  beneath  it.  Every- 
where growth,  expansion,  is  the  law  of  life,  and  stag- 
nation the  forerunner  of  death.  The  great  painter 
Raphael  twice  changed  his  style  in  his  short  life ;  and 
Angelo  in  his  old  age  retained  his  motto,  "  Learning 
still."  The  Venerable  Bede  passed  away  with  the  last 
words  of  his  translated  Gospel  falling  from  his  lips. 
There  was  a  devout  Christian  woman,  just  gone  to 
heaven,  who  after  the  age  of  sixty  learned  to  read  her 
New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek.  As  there  are 
young  men  beset  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  old 
men  who  were  always  old,  so  there  are  old  men  and 
young  men  alike  who  in  heart,  thought,  and  act  never 
grow  old.  The  only  "  dead  line  "  is  death.  It  is  "  more 
and  more,"  adding  and  adding  while  'life  lasts.  Even 
so  has  the  apostle  set  forth  the  round  of  Christian 
growth  as  a  great  problem  of  addition  or  enlargement. 
"Add  to  your  faith  virtue  ;  —  or,  in  your  faith  supply 
virtue  —  and  to  virtue  knowledge ;   and  to  knowledge 
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temperance ;  and  to  temperance  patience ;  and  to 
patience  godliness ;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness ; 
and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.** 

IV.  See  now  the  issue  of  the  good  life.  "Unto 
the  perfect  **  or  completed  "  day."  Dawn  tends  to 
noon.  Faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises.  All 
true  vitality  tends  to  maturity,  and  no  other  harvest  is 
so  absolutely  sure  as  the  moral  harvest.  One  of  the 
satisfactions  in  a  career  of  moderate  length  is  to  watch 
the  success  of  those  who  are  struggling  manfully 
upward  and  onward.  I  mean  genuine  success  —  not 
place  or  wealth  or  fame,  but  the  value  and  power 
and  appreciation  too  of  a  good  life.  Would  that  every 
young  man  might  stand  for  one  hour  on  some  Pisgah 
in  prospective  vision  and  see  from  the  beginning  as  he 
will  see  from  the  end !  Instead  of  the  sad  message 
that  fell  on  the  ear  of  the  Sinaitic  lawgiver,  "  I  have 
caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt 
not  go  over  thither,*'  he  would  hear  the  apostolic  promise, 
"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing :  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.**  Outer  life  has  indeed  its  ups 
and  downs,  its  accidents  and  incidents,  but  through  them 
all,  or  over  them  all,  the  inner  worth  holds  on  its  way 
unhindered.     They  neither  mar  nor  make  the  true  man. 

**  Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps, 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales." 

A  nobody  raised  to  the  presidential  chair  in  four 
years  becomes  a  nobody  again.  A  Webster  proves  too 
great  for  the  chair  to  hold. 
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Through  the  whole  circle  of  human  activity  the  great 
law  holds  good,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap,"  but  most  of  all  in  the  harvest  of  char- 
acter and  its  fruits.  There  seems  to  be  somehow  an 
independent  and  transcendent  vitality  in  character,  so 
that  it  will  thrive  almost  like  an  airplant,  with  scarcely 
a  root  to  be  seen.  Professor  Samuel  Lee,  one  of  the 
great  Oriental  lights  of  his  day,  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  master  of  the  Charity  School  one  of  the  dullest 
boys  that  ever  passed  through  his  hands.  Wellington's 
mother  thought  him  a  dunce  and  only  "  food  for  powder." 
A  theological  student  who  was  advised  by  his  instruct- 
ors to  discontinue  his  studies  was  afterwards  specially 
approved  of  God  as  a  spiritual  harvester.  Of  a  medical 
student  no  longer  living,  who  afterward  became  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner  and  surgeon,  a  brilliant  young 
clergyman  remarked :  "  I  would  have  him  called  to 
attend  on  me  in  case  of  one  fracture  only,  and  that  a 
broken  neck."  I  have  known  a  penurious  man,  who 
confessedly  at  first  gave  with  pain,  to  give  and  give 
till  he  gave  with  pleasure ;  and  his  final  record  was  a 
long  story  of  beneficence. 

A  pleasant  and  an  impressive  thing  it  is  to  see  a 
youth  of  fair  parts,  unblemished  character,  and  unflinch- 
ing faithfulness  to  his  work,  beset,  it  may  be,  with  diffi- 
culties, struggling  with  diffidence,  early  crudeness,  and 
possibly  with  ridicule,  all  unambitiously  keeping  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  almost  unawares  emerging 
at  last  into  a  weight  of  influence  and  a  power  of  effi- 
ciency of  which  he  never  dreamed  —  sometimes  from 
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the  most  forbidding  of  early  associations,  as  the  lotus 
springs  forth,  beautiful  and  pure,  from  the  mud  of  the 
Ganges.  Of  necessity  these  steady  growths,  though 
their  name  is  legion,  are  not  often  under  the  eye  of  the 
great  public.  Yet  for  our  enlightenment  the  ages  are 
dotted  with  the  names  of  men  who  have  made  their 
way  out  of  the  depths  to  stand  on  the  heights  —  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  vassal  of  Burgundy,  monk  in  a  con- 
vent, rising  aven  more  by  his  singular  goodness  and 
lofty  example  than  by  his  superior  intellect  or  energy, 
to  the  molding  of  Europe  and  the  elevating  of  his 
generation ;  Schwartz  in  India,  a  humble  missionary, 
by  his  piety,  integrity,  warm  heart,  and  clear  head, 
gaining  the  confidence  and  the  mastery  alike  of  British 
officers  and  British  soldiers,  of  the  East  India  Company, 
of  Hindu  natives  of  every  degree,  from  the  beggar  to 
Hyder  Ali  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  till  his  death  was 
mourned  by  them  all  as  a  public  calamity ;  Peter  Cooper 
learning  three  trades  in  his  boyhood,  attending  school 
but  half  of  each  day  for  a  single  year,  coming  forth  as 
a  broad  and  practical  philanthropist,  kindling  a  great 
light  for  his  own  and  future  generations ;  George 
Peabody  emerging  from  poverty  to  enrich  England  and 
America  by  twelve  millions  in  public  benefactions ; 
Garfield,  wood  chopper,  canal  boy,  farmhand,  and  car- 
penter, then  student,  teacher,  lawyer,  general,  represent- 
ative, senator.  President,  martyr ;  the  peerless  Lincoln, 
bom  in  a  shanty,  environed  by  the  lowest  forms  of 
border  life,  disappointed  in  his  earlier  aspirations, 
yet  with  his  noble  integrity,  his  boundless  application, 
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his  kindly  heart,  and  his  ever-open  intellect,  moving 
steadily  along  till  he  stands  on  a  pedestal  by  the 
side  of  our  Washington.  Why  enlarge  the  catalogue  ? 
How  they  illuminate  the  missal  wherein  it  i^  written 
"the  light  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day " ;  and  how  do  they  illustrate  the  great  truth  of 
painstaking  elaboration,  even  as  the  lump  of  iron,  a 
pennyworth  at  first,  transmuted  into  steel,  wrought  into 
hair  springs,  becomes  worth  eight  hundred  times  its 
weight  of  pure  native  gold ! 

So  surely  does  the  good  life  tend  toward  consumma- 
tion that  men  place  the  broken  shaft  as  the  fit  emblem 
over  the  grave  of  beloved  youth.  They  count  it  a 
disappointed  hope.  Their  thoughts  dwell  on  a  future 
frustrated.  As  the  sweet  infant  lies,  his  eyes  closed  in 
a  death  so  sudden  that  the  bloom  has  not  gone  from 
his  fair  round  cheek,  the  bereaved  mother  mourns  not 
alone  what  he  was  but  what  he  was  to  be  to  her.  In 
the  brave  young  lad  that  is  gone  the  father  laments 
also  the  joy  of  his  advancing  years  and  the  staff  of  his 
old  age.  As  there  rises  to  my  mind's  eye  the  college 
classmate  first  starred  upon  the  catalogue  I  see  him 
not  alone  as  the  genial  companion  and  true  friend  with 
the  athletic  form,  the  vigorous  movement,  the  clear 
blue  eye,  the  pleasant  smile,  and  the  melody  of  his  flute, 
but  I  seem  to  see  him  as  the  thwarted  candidate  for 
even  a  higher  life  and  a  more  noble  career  than  that  of 
his  brother,  senator  and  cabinet  minister  though  he 
became,  who  laid  him  to  rest  in  a  solitary  grave  on  the 
island  of  Cuba.     In  the  distant  west,  at  Gravelly  Ford 
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on  the  Humboldt  River,  a  lonely  spot,  once  lonelier  still, 
may  be  seen  a  small  stone  enclosure,  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  It  was  made  by  the  rough  hands  of  graders  and 
masons  of  the  Pacific  Railway  to  save  from  oblivion 
the  spot  where  sleeps  the  young  Lucinda  Duncan,  torn 
from  the  embrace  of  loving  parents  on  the  way  to  a 
new  home.  It  is  the  tender  memorial  of  a  blighted 
hope. 

But  early  departures  are  not  always  broken  shafts. 
"That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end." 
Many  a  dutiful  child,  many  a  beloved  son  or  loving 
daughter,  many  a  young  man  in  opening  manhood  has 
left  behind  a  blessed  record  and  a  finished  work.  He 
who  accepted  the  laborer  that  lingered  till  the  eleventh 
hour  will  not  be  displeased  with  him  who  began  at  the 
first.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  final  issue,  the  truly 
"perfect"  and  absolutely  cloudless  day,  comes  only 
when  the  sun  of  this  life  has  set. 

Beautifully  comes  on  our  solar  day :  the  first  faint  tint 
of  light  deepening  to  the  warm  glow  and  the  living  flush, 
the  sun  just  edging  over  the  hills,  tinging  the  mountain 
tops,  sparkling  on  the  water  sheets,  pressing  on  through 
the  scudding  cloud,  then  rising  in  majesty  and  strength 
to  shed  down  the  full  benignity  of  its  broad  glory  from 
the  zenith  of  heaven.  It  is  God's  own  emblem  of  the 
good  and  godly  life. 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  After 
the  lapse  of  many  months  I  am  glad  to  look  upon  your 
pleasant  faces  once  more,  and  to  bid  you  Godspeed  before 
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you  j^o  on  your  several  ways.  Though  far  away  from 
you,  following  the  sun  on  his  three-hours  journey  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  I  have  not  been  beyond  the  precincts 
of  Dartmouth  College.  I  passed  through  states  that 
were  empires  in  extent.  I  dwelt  where  the  orange 
ripens  and  the  roses  bloom  throughout  the  year,  while 
the  distant  mountains  look  on  from  their  snowy  crests ; 
I  returned  by  a  path  where  the  railway  climbed  two 
miles  above  the  sea,  and  threaded  the  chasm  nigh  half 
a  mile  in  depth,  where  subterranean  fires  poured  forth 
their  hot  springs  and  where  the  primitive  rocks,  up- 
heaved, cleft,  and  contorted,  bear  their  exhaustless 
burden  of  gold  and  silver,  of  copper  and  iron,  of  lead 
and  coal ;  but  never  long  from  under  the  shadow,  or 
rather  the  sunshine,  of  the  old  college,  and  from  the 
contact  of  its  living  graduates.  I  found  them  at  San 
Diego,  Pomona,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Sierra 
Madre,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacra- 
mento, Benicia,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  and 
as  I  looked  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  I  could  seem 
to  see  a  little  company  of  four,  "a bulwark  diamond 
square,**  at  their  work  ^in  Japan.  I  found  them  in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  medical  profession,  in  the 
editor's  chair,  in  the  high  school,  the  academy,  the 
college,  in  the  bookstort  and  the  city  library,  in 
business,  in  the  senate  of  California,  and  at  the  head  of 
her  whole  system  of  public  schools ;  I  found  them 
superintending  great  Sunday-schools  of  a  thousand 
children  each,  pushing  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
sharing  in  all  the  plans  and  enterprises  for  the  uplifting 
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of  the  mighty  West;  and  everywhere  exhibiting  the 
robust  character  and  doing  the  manly  work  for  which 
the  old  college  has  made  its  world-wide  mark.  If  there 
was  one  utterly  worthless  graduate  throughout  that 
region,  I  failed  to  see  or  to  hear  of  him.  It  was  good 
to  take  such  men  by  the  hand,  to  receive  their  warm 
greeting,  and  learn  their  fair  record.  Dartmouth 
College,  young  gentlemen,  looks  well  from  three  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

You  now  go  forth  to  join  the  great  scattered  host.  Go, 
then,  illuminated  with  the  light  of  God.  Go  with  the 
open  heart,  the  open  eye,  the  open  hand.  Go  with  the 
firm  principle,  the  clear  vision,  the  broad  and  resolute 
Christian  manhood.  Carry  light  and  strength  wherever 
you  go,  and  never  darkness  and  weakness.  Be  you, 
every  one  of  you,  that  pure  "  light  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  So  will  you  do,  if 
you  but  turn  your  faces  ever  towards  Christ,  the  great 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  source  of  all  light  and  warmth, 
with  the  earnest  prayer :  — 

*'  Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead,  thou  me  on." 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  m,  1890. 
Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  1  —John  i  :  47. 

A  NOBLE  commendation  from  the  highest  source. 
•^•^  "  An  Israelite  indeed,"  says  the  Master.  For, 
says  Paul,"  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel." 
Here  is  the  true  Israelite,  described  in  words  nearly 
three  thousand  years  old :  "  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in 
thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ? 
He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
and  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart.  He  that  backbiteth 
not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour, 
nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour.  In 
whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned ;  but  he  hon- 
oureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord.  He  that  sweareth 
to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not.  He  that  putteth  not 
out  his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  reward  against 
the  innocent.  He  that  doeth  these  things  shall 
never  be  moved"  (Psalm  xv).  In  modern  phrase,  a 
man  of  whole  heart  who  does  God's  will,  loves  truth 
lives  uprightly,  honors  the  good,  recoils  from  the 
wicked,  refrains  from  hard  speech  and  hard  dealing,  can 
neither  be  bought  nor  sold,  and  stands  for  the  right,  cost 
what  it  will ;  the  man  of  stainless  honor  and  spotless 
integrity,  of  devout  spirit,  benignant  life,  and '  guileless 
heart.     Such  were  the  qualities  which  the  Saviour  saw 
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and  welcomed  in  Nathanael.     It  was  a  commendation 
of  character.     My  theme  this  morning  is 

THE   VALUE   OF    CHARACTER. 

I  mean  character  in  the  highest  sense.  As  the 
Greek  -^apax-rqp  was  the  clear  stamp  on  the  coin  or 
the  clean-cut  carving  on  the  seal,  so  let  us  here  under- 
stand those  decided  and  decisive  qualities  that  make 
moral  worth  and  life,  the  deep  traits  that  mark  the 
authentic  seal  and  the  ringing  gold  of  a  true  manhood  ; 
character  firmly  founded  on  principle  —  Christian  prin- 
ciple. A  man  of  character  in  this  sense  is  a  man  of 
settled  convictions,  firm  purposes,  fixed  adhesion  to  the 
right,  kindly  feeling,  ready  sympathies,  helpful  spirit, 
and  courteous  ways,  the  Christian  chevalier. 

I.  Character  prompts  to  action  —  perennial  action. 
There  are,  indeed,  other  springs  of  intense  activity. 
But  they  fail  in  adversity  and  wither  in  disappointment. 
They  walk  and  work  by  sight.  And  when  sight  fails 
the  work  dies  too.  The  baflSed  gold  hunter  grows 
reckless,  the  broken  speculator  desperate,  and  the 
long-defeated  politician  dies  disgusted.  The  greatest 
emperor  of  a  memorable  century  entombed  his  last 
frustrations  and  vexations  in  the  Convent  of  Yuste, 
performing  his  own  funeral  rites  in  advance  of  his 
death  ;  and  the  boundless  activity  of  the  great  emperor 
of  this  century  passed  almost  into  mental  stagnation 
on  his  prison  island.  Sooner  or  later  the  illusory 
springs  of  action  are  seen  to  be  illusions  —  an  irides- 
cent bubble  burst ;  as  when  the  great  Richelieu  bade  a 
broken-hearted  farewell  to  his  gallery  of  art,  or  Mah- 
moud  of  Persia,  after  thirty  years  of  conquest,  on  one 
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day  ordered  his  gold  and  jewels  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  wept  at  the  thought  that  he  should  see  them 
no  more ;  on  the  next  day  feasted  his  eyes  on  his  army, 
his  elephants,  his  camels  and  his  chariots,  burst  into 
tears,  and  returned  in  gloom  to  his  palace  to  die. 

In  the  character  embedded  in  true  and  vital  principle, 
the  energies  strike  deeper  root,  and  neither  die  nor 
wither.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good  "  will  be  a 
maxim  as  effective  for  thousands  of  years  to  come  as 
for  the  three  thousand  years  past.  It  is  the  motto  for 
the  man  who  can  toil  at  the  substructure  as  well  as 
the  superstructure,  in  sight  or  out,  with  or  without 
speedy  result,  in  victory  or  seeming  defeat.  The  char- 
acter infused  especially  by  the  gospel  —  how  it  can  rouse 
a  race  from  lethargy,  or  raise  the  individual  from  his 
worst  to  his  best !  It  domesticates  the  wandering 
Sioux,  exchanges  the  Zulu  kraal  for  a  home,  gives 
industries,  arts,  and  laws  to  the  Hawaiian  and  the 
Cherokee.  It  can  transform  the  cultivated  idler  into  a 
toiler.  The  world  is  full  of  such  trophies,  oftener 
indeed  in  humble  than  in  public  life,  and  in  all  lands. 

Here  is  a  woman  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean,  chief- 
tainess  in  a  low  and  sensual  race.  To  eat,  drink,  and 
carouse,  to  swim  in  the  surf  and  bask  on  the  beach, 
had  been  the  height  of  her  ambition.  But  a  divine 
message  spoken  by  an  American  messenger  touches 
her  heart,  and  fills  her  soul  with  an  aim,  a  purpose,  and 
a  life.  She  becomes  a  veritable  "mother  in  Israel." 
She  presides  even  with  grace  in  a  hospitable  home. 
She  helps  the  helpers  of  her  degraded  race.     Down  in 
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the  awful  crater  of  Kilauea  she  sets  at  naught  all  the 
fears  and  warnings  of  her  people  and  friends,  and 
defies  the  fabled  terrors  of  the  great  goddess  Pele  in 
her  throne  of  power,  and  rounds  out  a  long  and  noble 
life  with  a  peaceful  death. 

Contemporary  for  forty  years  with  this  regenerated 
savage  Kapiolani  was  a  young  Englishman,  endowed 
with  wealth,  accomplishments,  and  social  rank.  He 
was  a  graduate  from  Cambridge,  where,  as  he  testifies, 
the  fellows,  his  teachers,  did  their  best  "  to  make  and 
keep  me  idle.  'Why  in  the  world,*  said  they,  'should 
a  young  man  of  your  fortune  trouble  himself  with 
fagging.^'"  And  so  from  the  university  he  plunged 
into  parliament  and  the  giddiest  whirl  of  fashion.  He 
belonged  to  five  clubs,  gambled  with  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
sang  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "  fished  and  hunted  with 
Pitt,  and  danced  at  Almack's  till  five  in  the  morning." 
It  was  the  promise  of  a  career  dashy  and  dazzling,  but 
flashy  and  futile.  But  a  change  came ;  it  came  from 
the  leaven  of  another  and  a  noble  character.  The 
company  of  a  devout  and  scholarly  friend  in  a  conti- 
nental tour  wrought  in  him  at  twenty-five  a  revolution 
that  for  half  a  century  transformed  his  whole  system 
of  thought  and  action.  "That  he  should  rise,"  says 
a  biographer,  "to  be  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
eminent  benefactors  of  mankind  was  beyond  the  divi- 
nation of  any  human  sagacity."  The  Christian  recon- 
struction of  his  inmost  character  did  it  all.  That  was 
the  power  that  inspired  William  Wilberforce  to  a  life 
of  devoted  diligence  and  unconquerable  philanthropy 
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seldom  seen  in  a  public  man  —  "  labor  conspicuous  and 
unceasing  for  every  measure,  public  or  private,  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering,  and  for  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious welfare  of  men."  This  was  the  power  that 
upheld  him  through  eighteen  years  of  parliamentary 
struggle  and  defeat  to  the  abolition  of  the  British 
slave-trade  and  permitted  him,  after  forty  years  of 
waiting,  to  rejoice,  three  days  before  his  death,  in  the 
abolition  of  British  slavery  itself. 

Not  long  before  this  latest  joy  of  Wilberforce,  a 
young  Scotchman  emerges  from  a  Glasgow  cotton  mill 
and  evening  school  to  thirty  years  of  missionary  work 
and  beneficent  exploration  in  the  Dark  Continent, 
attended  with  toils,  privations,  and  endurances  almost 
incredible.  The  world  knows  the  deeply  devout  char- 
acter that  sent  Livingstone  forth  and  kept  him  there 
to  the  end.  He  condensed  it  all  in  one  short  sentence 
addressed  to  a  band  of  young  scholars,  his  last  public 
words  in  Scotland :  "  Fear  God  and  work  hard."  He 
epitomized  it  all  in  those  closing  days  when  he  pressed 
on  his  way,  though  forced  from  his  feet  to  the  beast  of 
burden,  the  shoulders  of  his  men,  the  palanquin,  and 
the  couch,  where  he  was  found  one  morning  motionless 
by  the  bedside,  on  his  knees. 

And  thus  it  is  that  in  every  land  and  every  sphere 
the  deepest  character  becomes  the  powerful  spring  of 
action  —  action  that  knows  no  discouragement,  shrinks 
before  no  obstacle,  is  baffled  by  no  defeats,  and  that 
ends  only  with  the  powers  of  life. 

n.     Character    founded    on    high    principle   brings 
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tranquillity  in  the  labors.  On  a  journey,  at  some  great 
center  of  diverging  lines  and  moving  trains,  what  a 
matter  of  moment  and  of  comfort  it  is  quietly  to  know 
that  you  are  on  the  right  track  and  in  the  right  convey- 
ance !  Men  and  women  are  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
uncertain,  anxious,  and  troubled.  You  look  calmly  on, 
assured  that  track  and  train  and  ticket  are  right,  and  if 
the  elements  keep  faith,  your  destination,  though  out 
of  sight,  is  sure.  Even  so  in  the  journey  of  life  there 
is  inexpressible  satisfaction  in  having  so  thoroughly 
adjusted  the  whole  spirit  and  aim  to  the  course  that  is 
wise  and  right  as  to  hold  on  the  way  without  tremor 
or  vacillation.  It  is  then  all  work  and  no  worry.  The 
steam  goes  forth  in  driving  the  wheels  and  not  in  howl- 
ing to  the  winds.  The  weak  man  hesitates  and  chafes 
and  fumes  and  frets.  The  strong  man  settles  down 
solidly  and  serenely  to  his  work. 

We  have  fallen  upon  times  of  general  uneasiness, 
dissatisfaction,  and  complaint.  Labor,  service,  capital, 
trade,  commerce,  politics,  education,  marriage,  morals, 
religion  are  all  in  a  state  of  seismic  rumbling  if  not  of 
volcanic  eruption.  The  elements  of  life  are  in  a  grow- 
ing uproar.  Till  the  Master  comes  through  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm,  saying,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  it  is  for 
the  disciples  to  toil  in  patience  at  the  oars.  We  need 
more  work  and  less  words  ;  genuine  fidelity  with  its 
attendant  serenity;  the  still  and  steady  power  that 
holds  the  helm  and  stems  the  tide.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  a  good  man  to  labor  on  in  the  serene  dutifulness 
with  which  the  Master  replied  to  the  threat,  "  Get  thee 
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out,  ...  for  Herod  will  kill  thee  '* :  "  Go  ye,  and  tell 
that  fox,  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to  day 
and  to  morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected  "  ; 
with  which  his  great  apostle  could  say,  in  full  view  of 
his  troublous  career  foretold  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  Yet 
none  of  these  things  move  me."  It  enabled  the  great 
Reformer  in  the  midst  of  dire  confusion  to  enjoy  his " 
home,  and  the  great  Chevalier,  when  ordered  to  a  need- 
lessly fatal  exposure,  to  go  saying,  ''My  life  is  my 
country's,  and  my  soul  I  commend  to  God."  It  sus- 
tained the  great  Protector,  in  the  form  of  a  Scripture 
promise,  under  what  he  used  to  say  was  "  a  burden  too 
great  for  man,"  and  it  "once  did  save  my  life."  It 
made  the  great  Baptist  missionary,  still  without  a  con- 
vert, pronounce  the  prospect  to  be  "bright  as  the 
promise  of  God."  It  endowed  our  great  martyr  Presi- 
dent, under  his  infinitude  of  cares,  with  an  infinitude  of 
patience,  and  often  an  outburst  of  mirthfulness  mis- 
understood. What  is  more,  it  has  enabled  many  a 
humble  saint,  some  Phebe  Brown  or  Thomas  Cranfield, 
to  keep  on  in  his  weary  round  of  daily  toil  and  trial 
rejoicing. 

Character  brings  steadiness  in  emergencies.  See 
Gordon  go  calmly  to  his  immolation  in  Khartoum,  and 
Stanley  once  sit  still  with  nine  gun  barrels  pointed  at 
his  body ;  see  "  Havelock's  saints,"  the  men  that  never 
quailed,  and  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  his  "gathered 
church,"  the  troops  that  never  were  defeated.  When 
the  great  Mexican  invader  landed  in  early  summer  in  a 
wealthy  land  and  a  genial  climate  with  nine  hundred 
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men  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  he  had  to  sink  his  nine 
vessels  to  hold  his  men  back  from  their  native  Spain. 
When,  a  hundred  years  later,  a  hundred  and  two  men, 
women,  and  children  landed  helpless  in  midwinter  on 
a  bleak,  storm-swept  coast,  welcomed  by  showers  of 
Indian  arrows,  and  in  four  months  laid  forty-four  of 
their  number  beneath  the  sod,  they  saw  their  one  vessel 
sail  for  the  old  home  and  not  one  of  them  took  passage. 
"Great  peace  have  they  which  love  thy  law.*' 

Such  a  spirit  is  that  which  by  its  steadiness  faces 
difficulties.  In  a  mixed  world  the  straight  course  is 
not  always  the  popular  course;  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
growing  law  of  the  age  that  the  man  who  in  any  line 
succeeds  becomes  a  target  for  the  men  who  fail.  But 
the  well-compacted  character  which  encounters  the 
opposition  is  the  force  to  meet  it.  For  against  a  man 
armed  with  "  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  and  the 
shield  of  faith  "  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  drop 
shattered  and  quenched.  One  who  watches  the  course 
of  human  a£Fairs  will  read  that  in  all  such  encounters, 
even  in  business  schemes,  much  more  in  the  higher 
activities,  opposition  as  such,  sheer  and  simple,  base 
and  baseless,  in  the  long  run  is  a  boomerang  that 
recoils  on  the  head  of  the  hurler.  I  read  not  long  ago 
that  a  certain  man  took  a  certain  place  "  to  put  down  " 
a  certain  other  man ;  but  if  I  read  aright,  it  worked  the 
other  way.  So  Haman  undertook  to  put  down  Mordecai ; 
but  Haman  himself  was  put  down,  or  rather  hung  up. 

But  in  all  this  we  do  not  forget  the  difference 
between  the  fine  fervor  of  firmness  and  a  weak  and 
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wicked  willfulness ;  between  a  Daniel  and  a  Darius  ; 
between  the  prompt  decision  of  an  Abigail  and  the 
dogged  obstinacy  of  a  Nabal.  The  one  is  as  clear- 
sighted as  it  is  transparent ;  the  other  as  blind  as  it  is 
turbid.  The  one  is  peace ;  the  other  stagnation.  The 
one  is  a  fortress ;  the  other  a  prison. 

Great  confidence  and  tranquillity  have  they  who 
have  honestly  and  wisely  chosen  and  firmly  grasped 
their  general  or  their  special  work,  and  who  go  reso- 
lutely on,  casting  no  look  backward  or  sidewise,  but 
only  onward  and  upward.  Such  a  quiet  satisfaction 
may  be  rare  and  diflficult  in  times  of  restlessness  and 
complaint,  of  questionings  and  intermeddlings,  of 
uprisings  and  upheavals,  of  cavilings  and  captiousness ; 
but  it  is  like  the  diamond  or  the  emerald,  all  the  more 
precious  for  its  rarity.  It  is  a  self-poise  that  rests  on 
the  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  sometimes 
seen  in  men  in  public  spheres,  but  oftener  far  in 
those  who 

"Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life" 
Have  •*  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 

III.  Character  commands  respect  and  honor.  No 
doubt  men  yield  a  transient  and  surface  homage  to 
lower  qualities.  The  moneyed  man  commands  obse- 
quiousness while  the  money  flows ;  but  if  that  be  all, 
the  coffin  lid  shuts  off  alike  the  money  and  all  the 
m,oney  bought.  "  How  does  he  cut  up }  *'  was  the 
inquiry  once  made  over  the  remains  of  such  a  porcine 
man.     Rank  and  place  for  a  time  impress  the  populace. 
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They  rush  to  see  an  emperor  or  a  president,  but  they 
are  quick  to  admire  an  Augustus  and  curse  a  Tiberius, 
to  see  the  disparity  between  a  Jackson  and  a  Johnson. 
The  British  queen  holds  her  subjects*  hearts  far  more 
by  her  womanly  and  motherly  qualities  than  by  her 
exalted  rank.  The  men  of  rank  now  feel  constrained 
to  show  by  their  good  services  the  utility  of  their 
nobility.  A  Prince  of  Wales  must  to  some  degree 
verify  the  motto  of  his  crest :  "  I  serve."  Great  place 
but  exposes  the  small  soul.  The  modern  display  of 
the  moral  bankruptcy  of  that  marvelous  man,  the  first 
emperor  of  the  French,  is  making  sad  havoc  with  the 
bright  image  that  once  captivated  every  youthful 
imagination.  *  Not  even  the  genius  of  Carlyle  can 
canonize  the  cynical  egotism  and  reckless  rapacity  of 
Frederick  the  Second. 

Literature  brings  higher  honors  ;  but  not  brilliancy 
alone.  It  must  be  gold,  and  not  tinsel.  To  lay  hold 
on  humanity  it  must  speak  to  humanity,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  speak  from  a  true  and  deep  humanity. 
Tricks  of  speech  and  contortions  of  thought,  vagaries 
and  conceits,  "  storm  and  stress,"  mock  sentiment  and 
mechanical  emotion,  specious  and  spurious  thinking 
pass  with  their  authors  to  oblivion.  The  thin  romance, 
laden  it  may  be  with  epigrams,  though  floated  by  all 
the  breath  of  the  publisher,  the  paid  journalist,  and 
the  hired  critic,  soon  sinks.  Such  things  fall  around 
as  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  and  like 
leaves  they  blow  away.  The  tales  that  both  realize 
and  idealize  our  very  life,  histories  that  seize  the  spirit 
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of  the  times,  musings  and  reasonings  that  utter  the 
best  voices  of  the  heart,  the  poetry,  idyllic,  epic,  tragic, 
or  lyric,  that  tells  the  best  meditations  of  man  to  his 
fellow  man  —  these  immortalize  their  author.  It  may 
be  but  one  thing  —  the  high  and  true  thing  —  in  which 
the  whole  man  has  uttered  himself  —  some  massive  argu- 
ment, a  great  " Analogy'*  or  some  simple  song  of 
"  Home,  sweet  home."     It  speaks  to  mankind. 

A  worn  and  weary  woman  in  a  western  city,  loaded 
down  with  family  cares  and  poverty,  writes  a  tale  not 
only  bright  with  thought  and  keen  with  observation, 
but  glowing  with  philanthropic  fire,  tender  with  a 
woman's  sympathies,  vitalized  with  a  mother's  love,  and 
throbbing  with  a  Christian  heartbeat,  and  she  emerges 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  competence  and  fame. 
But  what  is  it  that  in  the  visit  to  a  foreign  land  not 
only  opens  the  doors  of  wealth  and  rank  but  throngs 
the  thoroughfares  and  halting  places  with  humble 
crowds  eager  to  catch  a  sight  of  that  modest  face  and 
brings  the  street  greeting  from  strange  voices  :  "  Ye  're 
welcome  to  Scotland ! " }  It  was  not  so  much  the 
novelty  of  the  plot,  the  strangeness  of  the  scenes,  or 
the  brilliancy  of  the  writing  as  the  fullness  of  the 
inner  life,  the  powerful  portraiture  of  "God's  image 
carved  in  ebony,"  the  masterly  touch  of  the  deepest 
chords  of  human  feeling,  the  swelling  undertone  of 
soul  that  was  in  it. 

If  this  hold  good  of  the  life's  utterances,  much  more 
of  the  life  itself.  Even  here  every  man  is  ultimately 
to  be  weighed  and  estimated  by  his  character.     In  due 
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time  it  will  force  its  way  out.  "The  sober  second 
thought  '*  of  aftertimes  corrects  the  rash  judgments  of 
the  present.  After  two  centuries  of  laborious  dis- 
guise **the  blessed  martyr  Charles"  stands  forth  as 
a  false  and  perfidious  despot,  and  the  "  canting  fanatic  " 
Cromwell  as  the  grand  ruler. 

The  earlier  and  darker  days  were  not  altogether  for- 
getful of  this  standard.  From  the  later  times  of 
chivalry  there  come  down  to  us  the  names  of  two  con- 
temporary knights,  a  Spaniard  and  a  Frenchman,  in  the 
new  world  and  in  the  old.  They  were  of  equal  daring 
and  not  unequal  powers.  The  Spaniard  wrought  a 
vastly  .greater  achievement ;  for  he  conquered  an 
ancient  empire  and  poured  into  Europe  the  gold  of 
America.  The  Frenchman,  though  but  a  subordinate 
officer,  served  a  sovereign  from  whom  neither  king, 
emperor,  nor  pope  could  detach  him.  The  one  stands 
out  as  a  fearless  warrior  and  conqueror,  with  a  history 
of  marvelous  ability,  daring,  and  energy,  but  a  tale  of 
rapacity,  treachery,  and  butchery ;  a  vision  filled  with 
ghosts  of  betrayed,  tortured,  and  murdered  monarchs 
and  of  slaughtered  myriads  of  their  loyal  subjects. 
We  shut  our  eyes  in  horror.  The  story  of  the  other  is 
not  so  much  of  the  Bayard  defending  the  bridge  of 
Garigliano  single-handed  against  two  hundred,  scaling 
the  fortress  of  Genoa  and  the  rampart  of  Padua, 
charging  through  the  morass  breast-deep  at  Aguadillo, 
knighting  his  king  upon  the  battlefield  and  saving  his 
kingdom  at  M^si^res,  as  of  the  Bayard  sharing  his 
purse  with  friends  and  with  strangers,  keeping  his  word 
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with  the  treacherous  spy,  abhorring  perfidy,  rebuking 
the  profane,  relieving  the  poor,  protecting  the  defense- 
less, incorruptible  in  his  integrity,  and  breathing  out 
his  soul  in  prayer  upon  the  battlefield ;  it  is  this  that 
has  handed  down  his  name  to  perpetual  honor  as  "  the 
knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 

It  is  a  significant  token  of  the  growing  sway  of 
Christian  sentiment  that  both  public  and  private  life 
are  now  brought  to  this  test.  Men  stand  or  fall  by 
what  they  do,  rather  than  what  they  say,  and  not  always 
by  what  they  do  so  much  as  how,  when,  and  why  they 
do  it.  The  candidate  for  high  office  must,  as  a  rule, 
show  a  clean  record.  A  vile  physician  can  practice 
only  with  the  vile.  The  criminal's  lawyer  must  beware 
of  the  criminal's  taint.  The  infidel  even  must  renounce 
the  morals  of  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
Paine,  and  show  himself  a  good  family  man  and  a  good 
citizen  in  order  to  sell  tickets  to  his  lectures.  A  man 
cannot  live  meanly,  then 

**  Die  and  endow  a  college  or  a  cat," 

and  so  rise  to  respectability  and  honor.  Benefactions 
of  the  dead  man  do  not  atone  for  the  worthlessness  of 
the  live  man.  Two  millions'  worth  of  white  marble 
walls,  filled  with  a  thousand  orphans,  have  won  no 
honor  for  one  who  was  ungracious,  ill-tempered, 
divorced,  living  and  dying  without  a  friend.  And  while 
it  is  better  that  bad  men's  money  should  be  used  for 
God  than  for  Satan,  I  have  known  a  fine  educational 
building  where  the  tablet  perpetuated  the  shame  of  its 
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founder.  And  it  is  a  sad  damper  in  gazing  on  a  fine 
edifice  to  hear  a  gruff  voice  say,  "  Rum  did  it." 

The  demand  upon  men  of  position  and  of  culture  to 
be  also  men  of  character  has  perhaps  never  been  so 
exacting.  The  occasional  and  startling  breaches  of  trust 
do  not  disprove  the  statement.  For  those  men  sink  to 
rise  no  more.  The  gentleman  of  blue  blood  and  haut 
ton  has  blown  out  his  brains  in  token  that  with  his 
character  all  was  lost.  Men  will  indeed  pardon  many 
crudities,  some  follies  and  faults  in  an  earnest,  honest 
man  —  all  the  more  for  his  honesty  and  earnestness. 
But  for  the  man  who  is  believed  to  be  corrupt  at  heart 
there  is  no  tolerance.  There  may  be  great  veins  or 
arteries  of  meanness  traversing  the  whole  soul,  incom- 
patible with  honor  or  honorable  feeling  —  an  omnivo- 
rous selfishness,  a  dull  malignity,  a  foxy  craftiness,  a 
heedless  levity,  an  habitual  falsity,  or  even  some  one 
breach  of  confidence  so  utter  that  you  never  could 
confide  in  that  man  again.  On  such  rocks  as 
these  men  wreck  themselves.  If  a  good  name  is 
better  than  precious  ointment,  the  perfume  of  a 
good  name  belongs  only  to  the  upright  and  whole- 
souled  man. 

IV.  Character  brings  power.  It  is  power.  I  take 
it  that  all  ultimate  force  in  the  universe  is  will  force ; 
and  character  is  will  force  rightly  wielded,  working 
firmly  and  fixedly  in  harmony  with  God's  eternal  law. 
It  is  activity,  pure  and  simple.  It  sees  and  seizes  its 
sphere  and  function  and  holds  it  fast.  It  avoids  friction 
within  and  waste  without,  internecine  war  and  beating 
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the  air.  It  is  all  motion  and  no  hindrance.  Noblesse 
oblige.     Blood  tells.     Character  propels. 

Half  a  century  ago  there  was  a  great  crusade  against 
shams.  If  it  did  not  kill  them  all,  it  was  because  there 
was  no  real  life  to  kill.  They  are  but  illusions.  Like 
illusions  they  last  and  like  illusions  they  burst.  They 
fail  oftener  to  delude  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 
Men  see  through  them  to  the  reality  behind,  just  as 
through  some  comet,  with  its  train  spanning  half  the 
heavens,  one  sees  the  little  star  beyond  twinkling 
brightly  on.  Fictitious  greatness  and  power  soon  pass 
away,  just  as  the  very  kinsmen  and  servants  abandoned 
the  Fifteenth  Louis  as  soon  "as  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  vile  body,"  and  as  all  Rome  flocked  "to  satiate 
their  eyes  with  gazing  on  that  extinct  serpent,'*  as  they 
called  him,  Alexander  VI. 

Character  is  force  in  work,  force  in  speech,  force  in 
life.  In  labor  it  means  steadiness,  diligence,  and  result- 
ant skill.  In  professional  life  it  means  thoroughgoing 
application  and  painstaking  devotedness.  In  official 
and  public  life  it  means  honesty,  fidelity,  unfaltering 
firmness,  and  sedulous  toil.  The  great  monarch,  like 
Alfred  or  Charlemagne,  has  been  the  hardest  toiler  in 
the  kingdom. 

Character  is  depth  and  force  in  art.  It  took  a  Michael 
Angelo  to  carve  a  Moses  or  paint  a  prophet.  The  soul 
of  a  great  musician  goes  into  a  symphony,  a  sonata,  or 
an  oratorio ;  or  he  projects  his  whole  self  into  the  very 
instrument  that  he  loves,  and  becomes  a  Paganini  or  a 
Rubinstein,  not  the  artisan,  but  the  artist. 
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How  powerless  falls  mock  feeling,  mock  earnestness, 
mock  politeness  !  Men  feel  their  hollowness  when  they 
cannot  prove  or  explain  it.  They  soon  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  gentleman  who  is  a  gentleman  from 
his  heart  outwards,  and  the  gentleman  after  the  order 
of  Chesterfield,  who,  as  said  sturdy  old  Johnson, 
**  taught  the  manners  of  a  dancing  master  and  the 
morals  of  a  harlot.**  They  discern  the  difference  be> 
tween  a  real  though  silent  sympathy  and-  the  shallow 
words  of  "good  form.**  How  wide  is  the  interval 
between  the  best  elocutionist  and  the  true  orator ! 

Even  the  dramatic  art  in  its  highest  state  passes  from 
imitation  into  reality.  The  great  actors  have  commonly 
felt  the  passion  they  presented.  Talma  shed  real  tears. 
Siddons,  from  the  time  of  leaving  home  till  her  return, 
was  the  personage  she  played.  Corneille*s  characters 
used  to  make  the  timid  Baron  for  several  days  a  hero. 
The  elder  Booth  in  a  tragedy  once  endangered  the  life 
of  his  comrade. 

Much  more  when  men  deal  with  realities  must  they 
be  real.  High  oratory  can  coruscate  only  around 
high  themes  and  occasions.  Grandiloquent  flights  on 
trivial  topics  are  ridiculous.  Our  Webster  made  great 
speeches  only  on  great  occasions,  while  a  vast  number 
of  breezy  after-dinner  speeches  pass  away  with  the  pop 
and  sparkle  of  the  champagne  that  enlivened  them. 
There  was  a  brilliant  lecturer  who  made  a  point  of 
relieving  the  flow  of  his  wit  by  the  introduction  of  some 
one  pathetic  paragraph  as  a  background.  But  the 
device  was  thin  and  the  pathos   commonly  fell   dead. 
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So,  too,  great  advocates  are  at  their  best  only  when 
thoroughly  convinced  of  their  case.  There  have  been 
those  among  them  who  would  not,  for  any  fee,  under- 
take a  cause  which  they  saw  to  lack  a  fair  foundation. 
In  a  celebrated  murder  trial  many  years  ago  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  prisoner's  able  counsel  was  paralyzed  the 
moment  he  found  his  client  was  false.  Indeed  it  is 
worthy  of  profound  consideration  how  much  the  weight 
of  all  public  speech  comes  from  the  actual  and  recog- 
nized character  of  the  man  that  speaks.  The  right 
man  is  always  most  effective  where  he  is  best  known ; 
the  best  minister  in  his  own  pulpit.  Never  has  there 
been  in  the  country  a  more  elaborate  and  brilliant 
rhetorician  than  Edward  Everett,  a  man  much  to  be 
admired  and  never  to  be  disparaged.  But  for  five  years 
he  and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. In  manner  the  contrast  was  great  between  the 
perfect  finish  of  the  one  and  the  rasping  voice,  the  bald, 
flaming  scalp,  and  index-finger  gestures  of  the  other. 
But  while  the  House  looked  with  pleasure  upon  the 
elaborate  periods  and  careful  motions  and  modulations 
of  the  one,  they  felt  in  the  other  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  a  momentum  of  soul  that  drew  them  from  the 
lobbies,  committee  rooms,  and  grounds  and  grouped 
them  all  around  him  with  every  eye  and  ear  turned  to 
the  "old  man  eloquent."  The  one  was  a  prism,  the 
other  a  lens. 

Force  of  character  largely  molds  professionial  life. 
Said  an  intelligent  patient :  "  I  tried  in  this  place  an 
allopathic  physician  and  a  homeopathic  in  that  because 
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I  believed  in  the  man  and  trusted  him  to  take  care  of 
his  practice  if  not  his  system."  Before  the  court  the 
advocate  must  rely  upon  the  clear,  dry  light  of  the  law, 
but  with  the  jury  his  character  or  supposed  character 
means  more.  As  Theophilus  Parsons  once  stood  with 
his  foot  familiarly  placed  on  the  round  of  a  chair 
and  talked  to  the  jury  with  his  chin  on  his  hand  in  a 
friendly  way,  a  juryman  afterward  remarked  of  him  : 
"  He  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort  of  a  man  but  not  much 
of  a  lawyer ; "  but  he  had  won  his  verdict. 

Character  is  more  in  the  ministry.  I  will  not  say  it 
is  everything,  but  without  it  the  ministry  is  nothing. 
The  sermons  of  a  certain  well-known  evangelist  are 
plain,  simple,  and  practical,  and  the  preacher  unpre- 
tending and  sometimes  ungrammatical,  but  there  is 
a  solid  something  in  the  man  that  makes  the  sermon 
and  gives  it  power.  Chalmers  had  but  a  single  gesture 
and  Emmons  I  think  had  none,  while  a  late  Philadelphia 
divine  in  every  motion  defied  the  elocutionist ;  but  every 
time  they  made  their  mark.  It  was  the  man  behind 
the  sermon.  I  can  remember  once  listening  to  two 
public  speakers  addressing  on  successive  occasions  the 
same  audience  on  practical  themes.  The  one,  a  man 
profoundly  respected  and  beloved,  spoke  in  a  quiet  way 
with  little  of  gesticulation,  and  in  a  voice  that  deepened 
and  swelled  only  as  the  thought  rose  and  the  feeling 
glowed  in  his  manly  soul,  and  every  heart,  old  and 
young,  thrilled  to  his  honest,  earnest  words.  It  was 
the  eloquence  of  character.  The  other  speaker  flung 
his  arms,  pounded  with  his  hand  and  foot,  reiterated 
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his  words,  and  exasperated* his  voice  to  a  whisper  and 
a  shout.  All  in  vain.  The  elders  looked  inquiringly 
on  ;  the  youngsters  smiled.  For  there  was  a  small  group 
in  that  audience  of  whom  I  knew  that  he  knew  that 
they  knew  that  he  was  merely  their  tool,  and  that 
mutual  consciousness  gave  his  whole  utterance,  even  to 
those  who  knew  it  not,  the  ring,  not  of  gold  but  of 
brass. 

Whatever  of  permanent  force  is  to  enter  into  this 
our  human  life,  in  whatever  form,  must  ally  and  identify 
itself  with  genuine  character  —  a  mind  and  heart  rest- 
ing fixedly  on  firm  principle  and  working  consciously 
and  cheerfully  in  harmony  with  the  eternal,  righteous 
law  of  God.     And  this  leads  to  the  further  remark  that : 

V.  Character  ensures  success.  I  do  not  mean  what 
men  often  count  success  —  estate,  notoriety,  and  what 
not.  For  we  need  not  forget  the  ancient  inquiry : 
"  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  }  "  No 
doubt  this  seeming  success  is  vastly  overestimated  when 
its  concomitants  and  consequents  even  here  are  reckoned 
The  career  of  the  great  conqueror  has  ended  in  tears, 
abdication,  exile,  or  assassination.  It  is  a  hackneyed 
truism  that  neither  wealth,  rank,  oflRice,  nor  fame  has 
ever  brought  peace  and  satisfaction.  I  know  of  no 
more  dismal  reading  than  the  inner  personal  history, 
the  actual  annoyances  and  struggles  of  any  whole  line 
of  monarchs  from  the  beginning  down  through,  whether 
English,  French,  or  German,  verifying  the  words: 
"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  Little 
better  on    the    average    has   been    the    fate    of    the 
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merely  aspiring  politican,  whether  dependent  on  the 
sovereign  or  the  sovereign  people.  Wolsey  spoke  for 
many  of  his  fellows  when  he  said  :  — 

**  Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! " 

And  I  suppose  that  one  who  should  comprehend  all  the 
cares  and  burdens  of  wealth,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
uncertainties,  would  estimate  riches  as  lightly  as  did 
Agur  in  his  prayer,  unless  riches  stand  for  something 
more.  For  one  need  not,  for  the  moral,  even  call  to 
mind  such  men  as  he  who  twenty  years  ago  was  boast- 
ing of  his  twenty  millions,  was  holding  in  subjection 
nearly  every  official  not  only  in  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  country  but  of  the  great  state  itself,  and  was 
hurling  out  the  defiant  inquiry :  "  What  can  you  do 
about  it  ? "  but  who,  in  less  than  a  decade,  occupied 
a  felon's  cell  and  died  in  a  jail. 

Let  all  these  externals  be  the  best  of  their  kind,  yet 
from  Solomon  to  Chesterfield  they  alone  have  proved 
hollow  and  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
honest  condition  or  calling  in  which  the  true  man  does 
not  carry  dignity  and  find  opportunity.  Said  the  high- 
land chieftain  :  "  Where  the  McGregor  sits  is  the  head 
of  the  table."     But  the  poet  better  :  — 

••  High  worth  is  elevated  place;  'tis  more, 
It  makes  the  place  stand  candidate  for  thee.'' 

For  success  does  not  lie  in  the  place  we  fill,  but 
in  the  filling  of  the  place.     Character  fills  it,  and  to 
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overflowing;  not  instantaneously:  it  is  a  growth  and 
time  is  an  element  in  all  genuine  achievement.  "  Time 
and  I,"  said  the  first  Napoleon.  "  God  and  time  and  I," 
says  the  true  Israelite.  His  patient  waiting  even  is 
often  one  of  the  silent  forces  —  indomitable.  "  It  is 
good,"  says  the  good  Book,  '*  that  a  man  should  both 
hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  So 
waited  Job  and  the  aged  Simeon  ;  and  so  waited  Wilber- 
force  and  Carey  and  Howard  and  Washington  and 
Lincoln  —  waited  till  they  saw.  Such  a  man  can  afford 
to  wait;  it  is  in  "hope."  He  knows  that  he  follows 
where  God  leads.  He  knows  that  all  chance  is  law, 
the  best  luck  is  pluck,  and  God  makes  the  majority. 
If  he  does  not  command  the  ocean,  he  rides  it  in  his 
lifeboat. 

It  is  because  of  this  harmony  with  the  universal 
harmony.  Lead  sinks,  cork  floats,  water  flows,  light 
shines,  character  wins.  The  hindrances  may  be  many, 
the  tendency  is  sure.  If  life  were  longer,  the  result 
would  be  clearer.  For  while  passion  so  commonly 
makes  the  fool,  how  does  the  right  heart  make  the 
simple  wise !  Character  poises  every  faculty  and  gives 
momentum  to  every  stroke.  It  makes  talent  and  genius 
effective.  In  a  world  even  as  imperfect  as  this  the 
most  stupendous  failures  and  the  most  signal  triumphs 
have  hinged  on  the  moral  pivot.  Thus  the  stream  of 
history  is  lined  with  wrecks  stranded  by  moral  delin- 
quency. Why  was  it  that  the  most  brilliant  debater, 
perhaps,  that  ever  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
so  fruitless  and  so  powerless }     Men  lacked  confidence 
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in  a  spendthrift,  an  inveterate  gambler,  a  hard  drinker, 
and  a  falsifier.  How  did  the  grandson  of  Edwards 
and  the  all  but  successful  rival  of  JeflFerson  throw 
away  all  his  hopes  and  himself,  but  by  his  politi- 
cal un  scrupulousness  and  his  grossly  immoral  life  ? 
But  for  Burns*  bottle  and  Coleridge's  opium,  what 
might  not  those  men  have  done  that  they  left  all 
undone  !  But  it  is  a  sad  and  weary  task  to  enumerate 
such  instances  of  which  the  world  is  full,  emphasizing 
the  truth  that  no  weakness  of  intellect  is  half  so  fatal 
as  moral  weakness. 

For  see  how  solid  worth  makes  its  way  —  worth  even 
when  founded  on  the  ordinary  virtues  of  patience,  per- 
severance, truth,  integrity.  The  clerk  becomes  partner 
and  the  agent  principal.  The  trustiness  of  the  broker 
and  the  fair  dealing  of  the  trader  make  their  fortunes. 
The  just,  candid,  and  honest  man  gains  weight  in  the 
community  with  every  year  he  lives.  Many  an  enter- 
prise of  great  pith  and  moment  is  carried  by  the  sheer 
character  of  its  advocates.  "  I  can  take  his  word*,  I 
can  follow  his  lead,"  tell  the  story. 

And  when  the  higher  elements  enter,  the  result  is 
higher  too.  See  it  in  such  a  statesman  as  Hampden, 
by  his  candor,  self-sacrifice,  self-command,  and  trans- 
parent rectitude  of  judgment  and  intention,  controlling 
''  a  fierce  and  turbulent  parliament  as  easilyfas  he  con- 
trolled his  family."  See  it  in  the  great  governor- 
general,  Lord  Lawrence,  who  by  his  vigilance,  coolness, 
energy,  and  reliance  on  God  became  "the  savior  of 
India  "  and  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  periled  lives. 
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See  it  in  the  great  preacher  F.  W.  Robertson,  with  his 
manly  simplicity,  broad  sympathies,  and  intense  direct- 
ness, throwing  his  whole  life  into  his  sermons  and 
giving  to  many  other  lives  an  impulse  that  will  endure 
throughout  all  the  future.  See  it  in  the  great  Arctic 
explorer,  Elisha  Kane,  who  by  his  undaunted  courage, 
prompt  decision,  and  firm  discipline,  nourished  by  the 
regular  morning  prayers,  pushed  on  to  the  sight  of  an 
open  Polar  Sea,  and  through  hardships  horrible  and  an 
Arctic  night  in  which  his  very  dogs  died  of  brain  dis- 
ease brought  fifteen  of  his  men  safely  home.  See  it 
in  the  last  great  African  explorer,  his  exhaustless  self- 
control  and  self-reliance  in  the  darkest  hour  in  the 
awful,  interminable  forest,  worn,  sick,  and  wan  with 
anxiety,  calling  on  God  for  his  lost  companions,  as  one 
**  helpless  without  God's  help,"  and  again,  when  await- 
ing an  attack  of  intended  extermination,  reading  the 
words  of  Moses  to  Joshua,  till  not  only  was  his  own 
heart  fired,  but  of  the  men  who  had  basely  fled,  though 
four  to  one,  not  a  coward  was  left  in  the  camp  —  then 
pressing  on  undaunted  to  his  goal  to  rouse  Europe  to 
the  wrongs  of  Africa.  See  it  in  the  great  teacher 
Arnold  and  his  moral  transparency,  his  intense  and 
fearless  love  of  the  truth  and  the  right,  and  behold  its 
effect  on  a  generation  of  noble  thinkers  and  doers,  like 
Stanley,  Kingsley,  and  Maurice.  Read  it  in  the  career 
of  the  great  missionary  Schwartz  in  his  forty-seven 
years  of  labor,  indifferent  to  money,  regardless  of 
power  and  renown,  frank,  devout,  indefatigable,  un- 
daunted, and  cheerful  when  overwhelmed  with  cares 
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and  toils,  revered  by  British  soldiers,  beloved  by  their 
officers,  resorted  to  by  the  government,  listened  to  by 
Hyder  AH,  procuring  supplies  from  the  natives  for 
Tanjore  by  his  simple  word,  and  leaving  some  thousand 
converts  behind  him.  How  touching  the  tribute  placed 
on  his  tomb  in  the  old  church  where  he  had  so  often 
preached,  by  the  heathen  Rajah  of  Tanjore  —  poor  in 
style,  but  rich  in  love  :  — 

**Finn  wast  thou,  humble  and  wise, 
Honest,  pure,  free  from  disguise; 
Father  of  orphans,  the  widows'  support. 
Comfort  in  sorrow  of  every  sort. 
To  the  benighted,  dispenser  of  light, 
Doing  and  pointing  to  that  which  is  right ; 
Blessing  to  princes,  to  people,  and  me. 
May  I,  my  father,  be  worthy  of  thee, 
Wisheth  and  prayeth  thy  Sarabojee.'' 

But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  such  illustrations  that  they 
are  of  necessity  drawn  from  lives  before  the  public. 
For  though  it  is  not  quite  true  that  "  the  greater  part 
of  the  good  work  of  the  world  is  anonymous,"  it  cer- 
tainly is  done  in  less  conspicuous  stations.  For,  alas ! 
the  high  station  too  often  proves  dangerously  high. 
But  the  world  is  blessed  with  a  great  company  of  those 
who  in  humbler  spheres  do  a  work  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  on  earth  and  will  surely  be  remembered 
in  heaven.  The  sacred  Word  shows  us  not  only  such 
as  Moses  and  Joshua,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  Paul  and  John,  but  the  widow  with  her 
two  mites,  the  good    Samaritan   with   his  two   pence, 
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Mary  with  her  alabaster  box,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  the 
trainers  of  Apollos,  Paul's  sister's  son  that  saved  his 
precious  life,  the  centurion  and  the  Syrophoenician 
woman,  come  down  embalmed  in  precious  memories. 
Each  was  a  splendid  success. 

So  I  have  seen  the  modest  owner  of  a  country 
farm  whose  life  was  so  identified  with  the  welfare  of 
the  community  and  the  cause  of  beneficence  that  every 
interest  felt  his  quiet  power.  I  remember  an  obscure 
faithful  teacher  whose  molding  influence  will  never  fade 
out  from  his  pupils  and  theirs.  I  have  seen  the  vil- 
lage physician  whose  known  medical  skill  was  but  the 
lesser  part  of  his  usefulness.  I  have  known  the  small 
trader  whose  sturdy  honesty,  candor,  and  sympathy 
made  him  the  trusted  agent  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  and  the  sought  adviser  of  a  wide  region 
round.  I  have  read  of  an  invalid  confined  for  thirty 
years  to  her  room  and  mostly  to  her  bed  who  was 
thought  to  have  done  more  good  in  and  from  her  sick 
room  than  any  well  person  in  the  place. 

I  knew  a  legal  gentleman  who  has  just  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  nearly  fourscore  years  and  ten.  He  was 
not  brilliant,  but  he  was  clear-headed  by  his  candor  and 
unruflfled  temper.  He  had  his  cheery  word  for  every 
one  and  his  good  story  for  and  of  every  one.  He  was 
patient,  he  was  kind,  he  was  true  and  trusty,  he  was  a 
friend  indeed  and  a  friend  in  need.  In  a  profession 
that  tends  to  litigation  he  was  a  noted  "  peacemaker." 
With  no  political  aspirations  or  high  office  he  power- 
fully molded   political  affairs.     He  busied  himself  in 
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the  public  improvements  of  his  town  and  his  state, 
and  in  all  good  enterprises,  agricultural,  financial,  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  and  religious.  With  innumerable 
engagements  he  was  always  at  his  post.  He  held  on 
till  the  last  and  died  in  the  harness,  a  thirty  years' 
trustee  of  this  Institution,  the  honored  president 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  superintendent  of  the 
Orphans'  Home,  the  valued  member  of  a  village 
church.  One  of  his  latest  acts,  nine  days  before  his 
death,  was  a  donation  to  the  Christian  Association 
building  of  Dartmouth  College.  There  have  been 
many  more  showy  and  more  famous  men  in  this  com- 
monwealth, but  during  its  whole  history  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  truly  and  thoroughly  successful 
career  than  that  of  George  Washington  Nesmith  — 
**an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile." 

Three  months  before  his  death  there  passed  away 
from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  beyond  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  man  of  half  his  years.  Born  and  reared  a 
pagan,  escaping  from  his  country  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  arriving  penniless  in  America,  educated  by  charity, 
the  young  man  who  had  left  all  to  find  the  Bible  and 
its  blessings  returned  to  give  them  to  his  countrymen. 
With  little  of  the  rhetorician,  by  his  simplicity  and  his 
fervor  he  had  power  with  great  audiences.  In  the 
school  that  he  founded,  by  his  known  unselfishness 
he  had  power  with  the  trustees,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
With  rich  men  because  of  the  simpleness  of  his  pur- 
pose and  his  self-sacrificing  energy  he  had  power  to 
draw  money.     He  had  power  with  the  statesmen  and 
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the  influential  of  his  nation  because  they  knew  and 
believed  in  him  and  his  plans.  In  every  line  of  action, 
so  comes  up  the  testimony,  it  was  character,  character, 
character  that  made  the  man  and  accomplished  in  six- 
teen years  a  work  that  will  hand  down  his  name  as  a 
great  benefactor.  This  made  him  wise,  courteous,  self- 
forgetful,  energetic,  hopeful,  indomitable  ;  and  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  gospel  that  made  him  spread- 
ing in  his  native  land,  to  see  his  school  grow  from 
seven  pupils  to  nine  hundred,  from  two  dingy  rooms 
to  a  score  of  buildings,  and  from  being  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  to  a  national  reputation  and 
influence ;  and  himself  to  leave  an  example  that  is  both 
a  lasting  memory  and  a  living  power.  Prostrated  at  an 
inn  as  he  was  toiling  for  his  school,  in  his  last  hours 
pointing  out  on  the  map  strategic  places  for  Christian 
labor,  he  died,  as  he  said,  on  the  battlefield ;  but  with 
the  words,  **  Peace,  joy,  heaven  "  on  his  lips.  At  mid- 
night of  a  cold  and  stormy  day  a  great  company  of 
loving  friends  gathered  to  receive  his  remains.  Men 
came  hundreds  of  miles  to  join  the  three  thousand 
that  assembled  at  his  funeral.  The  Buddhists  of 
Osaka  sent  a  banner  for  the  procession;  and  for  two 
miles  through  the  rain  pastors  and  teachers  in  relay 
bore  his  remains  on  their  shoulders  to  their  last  rest- 
ing place,  and  a  wail  went  up  over  Japan  for  Joseph 
Neesima,  the  beloved. 

Such  men  as  these,  or  most  of  them,  and  multitudes 
more,  have  obtained  their  good  report  and  their  ascend- 
ency never  without  their  high  character,  and  some  of 
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them  mainly  by  it.  And  it  is  a  melancholy  thought 
what  numbers  of  men  with  parts  as  bright  and  oppor- 
tunities as  great  have  passed  away  and  left  no  mark  — 
herds  of  kings  and  princes,  thousands  of  geniuses,  idle, 
fickle,  vicious,  and  millions  of  men  of  common  mold. 

But  humanity  glows  and  responds  to  the  divine 
spark  in  humanity.  And  the  true  man,  true  to  himself, 
to  his  fellow  man,  and  to  God,  knows  no  real  failure. 
Whatever  his  work,  he  will  do  it  well ;  whatever  his 
sphere,  he  will  fill  it  full.  Neglect  cannot  wither,  dis- 
paragement cannot  disable,  opposition  cannot  arrest 
him.  The  Lilliputians  bound  Gulliver  with  their  small 
cords  to  the  earth ;  but  that  was  fable.  The  unshorn 
Samson  bursts  their  small  cords  and  goes  forth  on  his 
way.     The  true  man  is 

"  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  £U1  to  rise,  are  battled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  10  wake." 

And  when  such  a  man  passes  wholly  hence, 

*'  He  is  not  dead  but  sleeps;  no  good  man  dies. 
But  like  the  daystar  only  sets  to  rise." 

For  we  would  not  forget  that  the  harvest  may  come 
when  the  sower  is  gone.  Stephen's  last  discourse  was 
the  most  ejBfective  he  ever  preached ;  Paul  was  among 
his  hearers.  The  Plymouth  settlers  on  that  barren  coast 
planted  an  empire.     Harriet  Newell  died  at  nineteen, 
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before   she   had  done  a   stroke   of   missionary  work, 

but  her  brief  life  did  more  for  the  mission  cause  than 

that  of  any  other  woman  but  one  then  on  the  earth. 

David  Livingstone  in  those  last  hours,  as  he  knelt  by 

his   bedside  bafBed  of  his  special  sum,  doubtless  felt 

that  his  work  was  a  failure ;  but  he  did  more  for  Africa 

than  any  other  man  living  or  dead. 

God  knows  best  when  man's  mission  is  accomplished, 

and 

"  Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done/^ 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class:  I 
have  presented  to  you  a  theme  on  which  your  work 
and  destiny  depend.  No  words  of  mine  can  sufficiently 
set  forth  its  momentous  import.  ''It  is  not  a  vain 
thing  for  you,  because  it  is  your  life."  Yes,  your  life. 
When  a  man's  character  is  all  gone  he  had  better  be 
dead,  better  never  have  been  bom.  Such  a  man  has 
wished  it,  oh,  how  often.  But  so  long  as  the  inmost 
self  is  right  and  bright  towards  God  and  man  no  outer 
lot  is  absolutely  dark.  The  moral  virtues  will  brighten 
the  present  life,  the  Christian  virtues  the  future  life. 

Fear  God  ;  work  hard  ;  live  true ;  act  fairly ;  be  gen- 
erous ;  do  good ;  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  In 
no  other  sense  will  I  say,  Aim  high.  When  you  fill  to 
overflowing  the  place  you  are  in,  you  will,  if  need  be, 
hear  the  call  "  Go  up  higher." 

And  be  not  too  much  afraid  of  majorities,  opposi- 
tions, and  defeats.  In  an  evil  world  the  minority  is 
often  in  the  right.  An  honorable  defeat  is  better  than 
a  mean  victory.     Malignant  opposition  commonly  fails 
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and  recoils.  In  this  age  of  the  world  no  man  can  put 
you  down  but  yourself.  Be  sure  you  are  right,  and 
then  go  forward.  Be  sure  when  you  are  wrong,  and 
then  go  back.  You  will  do  crude  things  and  mistaken 
things,  but  men  will  pardon  them  for  the  genuine  char- 
acter that  is  in  you  ;  and  the  character  will  clear  away 
the  crudities  and  mistakes.  You  may  even  aim  at 
great  things  —  on  conditions  :  for  — 

..."  if  thou  hear^st  a  voice  within 
That  ever  whispers,  Work  and  win, 
And  keeps  thy  soul  from  sloth  and  sin; 

If  thou  canst  plan  a  noble  deed 

And  never  flag  till  it  succeed, 

Though  in  the  strife  thy  heart  should  bleed; 


If  thou  canst  struggle  day  and  night 
And  in  the  envious  world's  despite 
Still  keep  the  cynosure  in  sight; 

If  thou  in  darkest  days  canst  find 
An  inner  brightness  in  thy  mind 
To  reconcile  thee  to  thy  kind: 

Whatever  obstacles  control, 

Thine  hour  will  come;  go  on,  true  soul. 

Though  win  the  prize,  though  reach  the  goal.  ^ 

If  not,  what  matters?  tried  by  fire 

And  purified  from  low  desire, 

Thou  shalt,  my  fiiend,  but  soar  the  higher.^' 

So  living  you  shall  hear  the  Saviour  say,  **  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 


I 


OPPORTUNITY. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  ax.  1891. 

Ye  lacked  opportunity.  —  Phiuppians  4 :  10. 

As  we  therefore  have  opportunity. —Galatians  6:ia 

PROPOSE  to  speak  this  morning  on  the  subject  of 

OPPORTUNITY. 


I  shall  refer  to  its  twofold  aspects  :  the  opportunities 
that  are  past  and  closed,  and  the  opportunities  that  are 
present  and  open.  The  same  apostle  reminds  the 
Philippians  that  at  a  certain  time  they  were  unable  to 
do  the  good  thing  they  would  fain  have  done,  and  he 
encourages  the  Galatians  with  the  assurance  of  present 
opportunity  to  do  good  in  various  modes. 

I.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  some,  yes,  many, 
opportunities  belong  wholly  to  the  past  and  have  van- 
ished forever.  There  is  a  common  and  dreamy  state  of 
mind  that  stands  looking  backward,  wishing  and  pining 
for  times  and  scenes  and  conditions  that  are  gone. 
But  the  past  never  returns.  If  "  history  repeats  itself," 
it  is  only  in  substance  and  not  in  form.  Its  orbit  is 
neither  circle  nor  ellipse,  nor  even  parabola,  but  a 
spiral.  The  examples  of  other  times  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. Every  man's  success  is  achieved  in  his  own  age, 
time,  way,  and  no  other.  The  great  and  good  of  the 
past,   resuscitated,    would   wander   helpless,   to  begin 
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anew.  While  they  have  slept  the  world  has  rolled  out 
of  their  reach. 

It  is  always  God's  way  to  match  the  man  to  the 
emergency,  and  let  him  and  it  pass  on.  When 
he  needed  a  man  of  adamant  to  face  a  whole  scoff- 
ing world  he  summoned  Noah  to  the  front  and  the 
brunt.  When  the  hour  came  for  a  bold  adventurer  of 
massive  mold  and  matchless  faith  to  found  a  race  for 
all  coming  time,  Abraham  went  grandly  forth,  "not 
knowing  whither  he  went."  A  placid  Isaac  and  versa- 
tile Jacob  held  the  heritage  till  the  faultless  Joseph 
went  before  to  consolidate  the  race  in  a  distant  home. 
"  When  the  tale  of  bricks  was  doubled,  Moses  came." 
The  bold  and  stainless  warrior  Joshua  then  rose  and 
swept  right  and  left  through  the  Promised  Land.  Sam- 
son came,  a  free  lance  in  troublous  times ;  Elijah  the 
grim  prophet  in  the  great  apostasy ;  Daniel  the  indomi- 
table champion  of  the  captive  people.  And  when  the 
prophets  foretold  the  return  of  Elijah,  it  was  no  repeti- 
tion, but  a  greater  one  with  a  nobler  mission.  The 
thing  that  is  done  is  never  done  just  so  again.  All 
is  changed. 

The  fabled  sleeper  in  the  mountain  glen  who  awoke 
at  last  and  found  his  gun  rusted,  his  neighbors  gonej 
and  strangers  in  his  home  stands  for  other  sleepers 
and  dreamers.  The  chivalry  of  other  days  which 
entrances  the  young  imagination  with  its  Bayards  and 
its  Richards  received  its  death  wound  from  the  monk 
Schwartz  in  his  cell,  or  his  unknown  predecessor ;  and 
modem  "  Knights  Templar  "  have  scarcely  donned  the 
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lion's  skin.  True  chivalry  has  migrated  into  far  other 
forms.  It  may  even  be  hoped,  if  not  thought,  that  the 
very  sphere  of  the  military  genius  is  giving  way  before 
the  changed  conditions  of  these  latter  days.  The  grand 
strategist  is  replaced  by  the  great  inventor,  the  com- 
missary, and  the  forecasting  statesman.  The  conquest 
of  France  in  1870  was  wrought  out  two  years  before- 
hand in  the  cabinet  of  Von  Moltke  ;  and  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House  planned  better  than  McClellan  on  the 
Pamunkey.  The  battle  of  Sadowa  was  gained  by  the 
needle  gun  of  Von  Dreyse ;  and  the  fleet  and  ports  of  our 
country  were  saved,  not  even  by  the  bravery  of  Farra- 
gut  and  Porter,  but  by  the  invention  of  the  Swede 
Ericsson.  It  may  well  be  hoped  that  in  our  country  at 
least  the  opportunity  of  the  military  man  is  closed, 
that  the  function  of  the  great  general  expired  with 
Grant,  Sheridan,  and  Sherman,  and  that  henceforth  the 
young  lieutenant  will  find  his  life-work  in  some  far-off 
fortress  in  eating  the  rations  of  peace  or  the  bread  of 
idleness,  and  achieve  his  renown  in  no  more  dangerous 
exploit  than,  as  at  Wounded  Knee,  shooting  Indian 
women  and  girls  defended  by  their  shawls  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground.  On  the  land  the  military  genius 
begins  to  play  second  to  the  inventive  genius  with  his 
ten-mile  cannon  ball  and  his  fiendish  explosive,  while 
naval  warfare  is  a  question  between  the  heaviest  steel 
shot  and  the  toughest  steel  plate. 

Like  changes  lie  all  around.  The  outlook  differs 
from  the  retrospect  in  every  sphere,  in  business,  in 
enterprise,  in   literature,  in   science,  in  philanthropy. 
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The  village  lawyer  has  mostly  gone.  The  medical 
man  works  up  a  specialty.  The  country  clergyman 
cannot  cultivate  a  glebe  of  land  and  three  doctrinal 
sermons  for  Sunday.  The  press  eclipses  the  orator, 
and  the  writer  competes  with  ten  thousand  other 
writers.  When  the  great  philosopher  of  Concord  was 
mentioned  to  the  great  Victor  Hugo,  the  Frenchman 
replied  :  "  Monsieur  Emerson }  who  is  he  ?  I  never 
heard  of  him.'*  In  business  life  young  men  work  in 
and  work  up,  chiefly  as  underlings  in  great  combina- 
tions. The  power  to  found  a  metropolitan  journal 
with  only  money  for  one  issue  is  gone  by,  or  to  grad- 
uate from  the  peddler's  cart  to  a  great  city  trade  or  a 
banking  firm.  The  man  who  could  once  have  bought 
the  whole  site  of  the  interior  metropolis  died  long  ago. 
The  African  explorer  has  once  for  all  found  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The 
Pathfinder  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  replaced  by 
thundering  locomotives. 

In  the  vast  domain  of  science  men  sometimes  feel, 
as  they  look  back,  that  the  openings  for  a  Davy  or  a 
Faraday,  a  Herschel  or  a  Kepler  are  closed,  as  indeed 
for  their  duplicates  they  are.  And  in  the  wide  range 
of  literature  they  pine  for  the  youth  of  the  world  and 
the  freshness  of  its  themes,  gone,  they  think,  like  the 
petals  from  the  flower,  all  its  ways  and  byways  trod- 
den hard  by  many  feet.  No  more,  say  they,  a  Homer, 
a  Dante,  or  a  Shakespeare. 

Every  form  of  philanthropy  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
empted.    No  man  can  number  the  organized  charities. 
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Out  of  Russia  the  function  of  John  Howard  or 
of  Dorothea  Dix  is  mostly  obsolete ;  the  prison  has 
been  renovated,  the  hospital  and  asylum  regenerated. 
"  The  submerged  tenth  "  at  length  is  cared  for.  The 
pioneer  missionary  has  pushed  his  way  through  the 
world,  so  that  the  career  of  a  Schwartz  or  even  of  a 
Judson  is  hardly  to  be  repeated  in  heathendom,  or  that 
of  John  Wesley  in  Christendom.  Fifteen  theses  on  a 
church  door  at  Wittenberg  would  not  again  shake 
Europe  nor  could  another  Calvin  arrest  the  world's 
attention  with  his  Institutes. 

Such  changes  in  the  outward  conditions  and  relations 
of  life  have  also  changed  the  external  conditions  of 
labor  and  success.  There  is  more  or  less  perplexity 
in  the  outlook.  Nor  does  it  mitigate  the  individual 
dilemma  that  the  general  change  is  for  the  better. 
The  great  and  good  are  on  the  same  plane  with  many 
great  and  good.  The  great  thinker  is  one  of  a  thought- 
ful multitude,  and  the  philanthropist  is  not  one  in  a 
thousand,  but  one  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  homes 
of  the  poor  are  filled  with  comforts  that  never  entered 
Carnarvon  Castle  or  Holyrood.  We  need  not  pine 
unreservedly  even  for  a  Homer,  a  Dante,  or  a  Shake- 
speare, for  we  want  a  Homer  without  the  butchery,  a 
Dante  without  the  gruesomeness,  and  even  a  Shake- 
speare more  completely  fitted  for  the  family  circle. 

We  may  even  rejoice  in  the  changes  that  have  closed 
so  many  forms  of  activitj'  and  former  avenues  of  suc- 
cess, when  so  many  achievements  for  the  race  are 
finished  works  and  individual  prominence  is  lost  in  the 
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universal  elevation.  Adequately  to  describe  this  silent 
revolution  and  steady  equalization  upward,  even  in  our 
favored  land,  is  out  of  the  question.  Intellectually  and 
morally  it  is  indicated  by  the  millions  on  millions  of 
money  that  have  gone  into  educational  institutions  and 
by  the  increase  of  professedly  religious  men  during 
the  present  century  from  one  in  fourteen  to  one  in  five. 
It  is  a  vast  cosmic  atmospheric  change.  But  the 
reflex  influence  appears  more  strongly  yet  in  other  lands, 
as  in  the  mother  country.  There  nobles  now  find  the 
need  to  be  noble.  No  man  with  half  the  scandals 
that  smeared  the  private  life  of  the  brilliant  Fox  could 
now  stand  forth  as  a  parliamentary  leader  —  as  Pamell 
found  to  his  cost.  A  queen  is  honored  most  as  a  good 
wife  and  mother.  The  royal  personage  who  early  in 
the  century  posed  as  "  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,*' 
though  well-nigh  the  most  worthless  man  in  England, 
if  now  on  the  throne  would  meet  with  execration ; 
and  what  effect  the  grand  tableau  of  the  heir-apparent 
going  the  social  rounds  with  his  gambling  apparatus 
and  hushing  up  a  gambling  fraud  may  have  on  the 
monarchy  or  the  succession,  unless  he  repents  and 
reforms,  remains  to  be  seen.  Far  and  wide  the  critical 
transformation  goes  on ;  merit  wins  and  place  decays. 
Men  find  their  level  up  or  down.  The  dukedom  of 
Northumberland  has  passed  from  the  Percys  to  the 
family  of  a  London  apothecary,  the  earldom  of  War- 
wick from  Neville  the  kingmaker  to  Greville  the 
wool-stapler.  Meanwhile  on  the  continent  a  marquis 
descended  from  the  Doges  sells  matches  in  the  streets 
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of  Venice;  the  Due  de  Lernia,  grandee  of  Spain, 
becomes  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  Naples ;  and  the  Due  de 
Santa  Croce  picks  up  cigar  ends  in  the  streets  of 
Palermo.  We  have  seen  emperors  and  queens  wan- 
dering homeless  and  the  heir  of  a  great  empire  taking 
his  own  worthless  life.  The  closing  of  many  a  showy 
career  tells  not  alone  of  change  but  of  progress.  In 
these  things  we  have  no  occasion  to  inquire  why  were 
the  former  days  better  than  these ;  for  they  were  not. 
Nor  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  among  the 
lost  opportunities  of  the  past  was  exemption  from  the 
carpings  of  the  present.  The  severity  of  modem 
censure  is  almost  mildness  in  comparison.  About  a 
century  ago  Samuel  Adams  was  defending  himself 
from  the  charge  of  embezzlement  as  a  tax-collector 
and  Eleazar  Wheelock  was  procuring  from  his  neigh- 
bors  a  certificate  of  his  honesty  and  integrity.  A 
singular  diary  has  just  turned  up  of  a  senator  in 
Congress  a  century  ago  this  very  year,  a  man  able  and 
keen,  blackening  every  highest  character  in  the  nation. 
Washington  was  to  him  "  the  dirty  dishclout  of  every 
dirty  speculation,"  to  whom,  however,  he  accorded  the 
one  kindly  wish  "that  Washington  were  in  heaven." 
The  future  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  besides  being  "  the 
most  conceited  man  in  the  world,"  was  "ready  to 
varnish  over  villainy."  Hamilton  was  "a  damnable 
villain."  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  "the  worst  of  men 
till  Pierce  Butler  entered  the  Senate."  John  Adams 
is  apostrophized  thus:  "O  Adams,  Adams,  what  a 
wretch  art  thou !  "     After  scoring  Fisher  Ames,  John 
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Jay,  Rufus  King,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  others  he 
summarily  concludes  that  "  the  First  Congress  deserved 
to  be  damned." 

We  have  no  occasion  to  mourn  for  the  opportunities 
of  former  times,  much  less  for  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  enjoyed. 

II.  The  opportunities  that  are  present  and  open. 
"  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,"  says  the  apostle, 
"let  us  do  good  unto  all  men."  There  is  a  marginal 
reading  in  one  passage  in  King  James'  version  which 
speaks  of  "  a  man  of  opportunity,"  and  it  is  marvelous 
to  see  how  this  very  apostle  proved  himself  that  man, 
becoming  "all  things  to  all  men."  His  Master  even 
more  remarkably  availed  himself  of  every  possible 
occasion —  on  the  mountain  or  the  sea,  at  the  wedding 
or  the  funeral,  in  the  temple  or  the  private  room,  at  the 
feast  or  the  festival,  among  his  friends  or  his  enemies. 

When  we  turn  to  the  opportunities  that  are  present 
and  open  we  enter  another  and  a  broader  world,  where 
all  regjets  for  the  former  days  are  like  the  sighing  of 
liberated  captives  for  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  It  is 
indeed  a  bondage  into  which  we  look  back,  growing 
more  stringent  with  the  narrowing  vista  —  a  restriction 
of  sphere,  a  restriction  of  power,  a  restriction  of 
liberty.  Down  almost  to  the  present,  history  has  been 
but  the  biography  of  the  few  kings,  conquerors,  men  of 
place,  rank,  power.  The  tens  or  hundreds  stood  for 
the  hundreds  of  millions  and  these  stood  as  ciphers 
attached  to  their  significants,  Pharaohs,  Caesars,  and 
the  like.     The  ostensible  history  of  a  people  was  not 
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written  till  this  century.  The  gifted  alone  broke  over 
the  serfdom. 

But  a  change  has  come.  The  chance  once  held  by 
the  brilliant  and  the  strong  and  other  chances  then 
nonexistent  have  opened  out  on  every  side.  The  voice 
now  comes  to  every  man,  Choose  thy  sphere ;  "  Do  thy 
thing."  There  is  work  and  success  for  the  brilliant, 
the  mediocre,  and  the  dull.  The  great  King  delivers 
the  five  talents,  the  two,  and  the  one.  There  is  no 
hiding  place  in  the  earth  for  the  one,  there  is  scope  for 
the  five  were  they  five  hundred.  For  with  the  freedom 
and  the  power  has  come  the  boundless  range,  while  the 
earth  is  opening  up  its  contents,  the  universe  unrolling 
its  remotest  pages,  and  the  old  monuments  yielding  up 
their  secrets.  The  enterprises,  activities,  and  philanthro- 
pies are  multiplying  till  the  calls  for  men,  true  men,  are 
more  and  louder  than  the  answers.  In  the  vast  com- 
pass and  subdivision  of  openings  and  labor  the  time 
has  fully  come  when,  whatever  a  man's  drift  and  gift, 
there  is  a  place  waiting  for  that  man,  and  when,  if  he 
finds  it  not,  he  may  boldly  say :  "  Viam  aut  inventam 
autfaciatny 

While  preeminently  true  of  this  country  the  state- 
ment is  not  restricted  to  it ;  for  it  was  in  a  rude  room 
at  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne,  early  in  this  century,  that 
two  young  friends  who  made  shoemakers'  lasts  —  and 
one  of  them  mended  shoes — graduated  thence,  Robert 
Morrison  to  be  the  pioneer  of  missions  in  China  and 
the  foremost  Chinese  scholar  of  his  time,  and  George 
Stephenson  to  be  the  "  father  of  railways  **  for  the  world. 
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It  was  at  Blantyre,  in  Scotland,  that  a  lad  of  ten  started 
as  a  piecer  in  a  cotton  mill,  spent  his  first  week's  earn- 
ings for  a  Latin  grammar,  snatched  a  few  words  as  he 
journeyed  round  the  room,  and  so  journeyed  on  through 
Africa  till  he  slept,  the  revered  and  beloved  Living- 
stone, in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  from  Denbigh, 
in  Wales,  that  a  boy  left  the  poorhouse,  crossed  the 
ocean  as  a  cabin  boy,  was  adopted  and  left  penniless  in 
New  Orleans,  and  emerged  to  be  the  greatest  living 
explorer  and  costliest  lecturer  of  our  time.  And  it 
was  about  the  same  time,  but  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
that  another  penniless  lad  stole  away  at  midnight  from 
the  port  of  Hakodadi,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  covered  up 
in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  and  hidden  beneath  a  pile  of 
clothing  in  a  schooner,  to  return  in  ten  years  with 
influence  to  affect  the  future  of  an  empire.  These  men 
made  the  way  they  did  not  find  ;  and  so  did  Alexander 
Mackay,  when  in  1876  he  set  forth  in  the  novel  work  of 
an  engineering  missionary,  and  that  to  the  realm  of  the 
savage  African  Mtesa,  saying  in  his  parting  speech, 
"  In  six  months  you  will  probably  hear  that  one  of  us 
[eight]  is  dead.  It  may  be  I.  Send  some  one  at  once 
to  take  his  place."  In  three  years  seven  of  the  eight 
were  dead  and  he  alone  was  left.  So  he  toiled  on,  car- 
pentering, forging,  turning,  boatbuilding,  well-digging, 
brickmaking,  type-cutting,  printing,  practicing  medicine 
and  surgery,  translating,  expounding,  preaching,  refut- 
ing the  Mohammedan,  coping  with  the  priest,  defeating 
the  conjurer,  awing  the  savage  king,  till  his  fourteen 
years'  work  was  equal  to  many  a  long  life.     It  is  now 
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just  twenty-five  years  since  two  unlearned  persons,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  took  their  stand  on  Mile-end  Green  to 
begin  a  work  for  the  rescue  of  the  degraded  and  the 
outcast.  They  were  persons  of  clear  heads,  true  hearts, 
and  bad  taste.  Against  the  sneers  of  the  cultivated, 
the  jeers  of  the  wicked,  and  the  fears  of  the  good  they 
made  their  way  till  the  Salvation  Army  with  its  income 
of  nearly  four  million  dollars  has  sung  its  hymns  to  the 
nations  and  has  startled  England  and  the  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  with  its  vast  schemes.  Thirty  thousand 
persons  formed  the  funeral  train  of  that  unlearned 
woman,  and  five  thousand  had  been  led  by  her  toward 
a  better  life.  Of  Booth  himself  it  was  an  eminent 
British  politician  and  freethinker  who  said  :  "  We  have 
all  of  us  been  on  the  wrong  track  ;  the  whole  of  us  have 
less  to  show  than  this  one  man  Booth."  "  Whom  do 
you  call  *  we  ' .?  "  "  Oh,"  with  a  laugh,  "  we  children 
of  light  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold,  Frederic 
Harrison,  and  the  rest  of  us  who  have  spent  our 
lives  in  endeavoring  to  dispel  superstition  and  to  bring 
in  a  new  era.  But  this  man  Booth  has  produced  more 
direct  effect  upon  this  generation  than  all  of  us  put 
together.  But,"  he  added,  true  to  his  banner,  "it 
is  a  driveling  superstition."  "Driveling"  is  a  marked 
improvement  since  Tacitus  called  Christianity  a  "  ruin- 
ous superstition,"  Pliny  a  "noxious"  superstition,  and 
Suetonius  a  "perverse  "  superstition.  The  world  moves. 
Such  instances  in  other  lands,  however  extreme  and 
rare,  suggest  the  still  more  abundant  possibilities  of 
our  own  land.     The  doors  are  wide  open.     I  will  not 
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speak  of  public  or  political  life.  The  changes  have 
been  sufficiently  rung  upon  the  poor  boy's  chances  for 
a  governor's  chair  or  a  seat  in  Congress.  We  have 
heard  more  than  enough  of  "log-cabin,"  "rail-splitter," 
and  "canal-boy"  Presidents;  and  it  is  a  fresh  recollec- 
tion, for  it  is  but  eighteen  years  since  a  native  of  this 
state,  a  farmer's  eleven-years  bound  apprentice  and 
then  a  maker  of  shoes,  passed  with  a  splendid  record 
into  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  nation ;  and  fresher  yet, 
for  it  is  less  than  three  years,  since  a  poor  minister's 
son,  bom  but  seventy  miles  away  and  starting  as  a  small 
trader  not  seventy  rods  away,  reached  the  same  high 
place. 

And  we  have  heard  enough  too  of  the  "scholar  in 
politics."  He  might  perhaps  be  in  better  business 
and  sometimes  in  better  company.  Doubtless  he  is 
neither  to  seek  nor  to  shun  it.  He  belongs  there  when 
the  place  stands  candidate  for  the  man  and  not  the  man 
for  the  place.  Otherwise  let  him  pray  for  the  wings  of 
a  dove  that  he  may  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  The  greed 
of  office,  if  not  an  apple  of  discord  in  the  seeking,  is 
too  often  an  apple  of  Sodom  in  the  eating.  The 
brilliant  Sherman  refused  the  bait. 

It  is  to  posts  of  usefulness  and  not  to  spheres  of 
ambition  I  would  direct  your  minds.  And  here  where 
shall  I  begin  and  where  shall  I  end  ?  In  every  direction 
and  to  every  watchful  eye  there  opens  out  a  long  clear 
vista  of  telling  toil  —  above  all,  to  the  young  man  of 
broadly  trained  powers.  We  may  take  him  abroad  as 
Abraham  was  taken  and  may  say  to  him  :  "  Look  forth 
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to  the  Stars,  and  tell  what  under  these  wide  heavens 
canst  thou  do ;  then  go  and  do  it."  There  is  not  only- 
room  at  the  top  —  that  was  always  so  —  but  there  is 
room  all  the  way  up.  What  now  is  wanted  is  not  only 
the  best  things  of  the  best  man,  but  every  man's  best. 

Is  it  practical  life  in  its  cruder  forms. ^  How  the  air 
is  laden  and  the  earth's  surface  upheaved  with  schemes 
of  modern  enterprise,  calling  for  practical  skill  and 
executive  force ! 

Have  you  the  money-making  gift }  Never  was  there 
such  a  call  and  such  chances  to  make  money  for  God 
and  man,  and  never  such  a  boundless  range  of  uses 
with  such  tangible  results.  And  the  time  is  fast  com- 
ing, if  it  have  not  come,  when  no  rich  man's  memory 
can  be  honored  except  as  it  is  embalmed  in  some  charity 
and  when  there  is  occasion  for  deathbed  repentance, 
if  he  have  waited  for  death  to  unlock  his  coflfers. 

Is  it  some  form  of  business  activity,  no  matter  what  } 
Now  is  a  time  when  the  Christian  layman  is  coming  to 
the  very  front,  a  Gates,  a  Hammond  in  the  west,  a 
Cooper  or  a  Pratt  in  the  east.  And  such  also  is  the 
nexus  of  relationship  in  modern  times  that  through  all 
the  warp  and  woof  of  a  business  career  there  may  run 
the  silver  thread  of  thoughtful  culture  and  the  golden 
thread  of  Christian  beneficence. 

Is  it  the  teacher's  work  to  which  he  looks  forward  ? 
Conspicuous  and  abundant  as  has  been  the  supply  from 
this  ancient  institution,  the  demand  has  never  been 
exhausted.  There  are  continual  inquiries  for  special 
qualities  that  cannot  be  met. 
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And  for  the  reverent  scholar  and  earnest  student 
what  vast  fields  of  research  and  what  a  boundless  range 
of  choice  lie  open !  The  critical  discussion  of  the 
sacred  books  themselves,  pursued  for  a  hundred  years 
and  unfinished  still ;  the  careful  editing  of  their  ancient 
versions,  scarcely  attempted ;  the  ever-widening  inves- 
tigation of  collateral  antiquities  in  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
Cyprus,  Palestine,  Assyria,  and  that  old  Hittite  empire 
with  its  records  yet  unread ;  the  rewriting  of  the  whole 
world's  history  from  newly  discovered  documents, 
monuments,  and  recent  excavations;  the  analysis  and 
comparison  of  the  nine  hundred  languages  of  man ; 
the  great  problem  of  the  races,  their  affinities  and  their 
genesis;  the  unsolved  questions  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  of  light  and  the  spectrum ;  the  boundless 
range  of  astronomy,  with  its  meteoric  and  nebular  and 
ether  hypotheses;  the  true  geological  history  of  our 
earth ;  the  career  of  prehistoric  man ;  the  mooted 
questions  of  evolution,  revolution,  and  creation;  the 
inmost  secret  of  life  itself;  the  unsolved  relations  of 
mind  and  matter;  the  problems  of  disease  and  the 
influence  of  bacteria;  the  grave  matters  of  sociology 
and  of  political  science, — these  and  a  multitude  of 
specialties  are  holding  out  their  invitations,  not  alone 
to  brilliant  genius  but  to  plodding  industry.  Mean- 
while for  the  ardent  philanthropist  some  new  charity 
seems  to  be  born  with  every  new  moon,  till  no  man  can 
recount  the  catalogue.  Somewhere,  if  not  everywhere, 
is  the  opening  for  every  reverent  thinker  and  every 
philanthropic  worker. 
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And  is  it  that  noblest  work,  the  Christian  ministry  ? 
The  demand  to-day  for  strong  men  and  sound  men  for 
posts  of  power  is  far  beyond  the  supply.  Not  chiefly 
for  showy  or  show  men.  Merely  brilliant  men  are  at 
a  growing  discount'  as  erratic  and  unsafe.  Faithful, 
earnest,  spiritual  men  are  wanted  more  and  more.  And 
how  many  a  man  of  but  fair  abilities,  yet  of  the  clear 
head  and  the  right  heart,  — that  is  better  still,  — has  in 
our  day  been  making  his  deep  and  lasting  mark  for 
the  kingdom  of  Christ !  I  need  not  cite  names  of  the 
living.  Within  a  twelvemonth  I  passed  the  old  man- 
sion of  one  whom  I  remember  well,  a  former  Dartmouth 
graduate,  whose  name  is  found  in  no  dictionary  of 
biography,  but  who  with  a  salary  never  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars  and  a  parsonage,  helped  a  hundred 
young  men  on  their  way  to  college,  fifty  persons  on 
their  way  to  the  teacher's  work,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^  And  a  few  weeks  since 
I  read  the  death  of  one  who,  with  sight  always  so  dim 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  follow  a  winding  path, 
recited  well  in  college,  preached  well  in  the  pulpit, 
wrought  well  in  the  parish,  and  after  a  life  of  brightness 
and  sweetness  went  at  the  age  of  seventy  to  his 
reward.2  Outside  of  Christendom  where  is  the  region 
that  is  not  inviting  the  Christian  teacher,  preacher, 
physician,  and  renovator }  While  horror-stricken,  blood- 
stained Africa,  where  every  pound  of  ivory  exported 
means  a  human   being  slaughtered,  opens  her  earth's 
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mouth  that  has  drunk  up  this  blood  and  calls  for  mis- 
sionary help,  so  also  do  hidebound  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Mexico  join  the  cry. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  the  young  man  encoun- 
ters as  he  looks  out  on  his  career  is  the  embarras  de 
richessesy  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  the  paths 
opening  before  him  like  the  corridors  of  some  vast 
labyrinth,  till  he  can  scarcely  guess  which  will  first  lead 
him  to  the  light.  But  while  he  works  and  waits  and 
watches,  let  him  know  assuredly  that  there  is  some- 
where a  place  waiting  and  watching  for  just  such  a 
man  as  he.  Sooner  or  later  the  two  are  apt  to  find  each 
other.  There  are  more  "  mute  inglorious  Miltons  "  and 
bloodless  Cromwells  in  poetry  than  in  prose.  It  is 
chiefly  the  question  of  the  force  that  is  in  the  man. 
For  Beaconsfield  was  surely  right  when  he  said,  "  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  the  very  thing  that  a  great  man 
changes,"  and  that  his  "success  does  not  depend  on 
adopting  but  on  comprehending  it." 

While  most  men  find  their  opportunities,  some  men 
seem  to  make  them.  Think  of  Pasteur  and  Koch  in 
physico-medical  research,  of  Edison  and  Field  in  practi- 
cal art.  But  whether  making  or  finding,  work  wins. 
The  man  whose  brain  teems  with  phonographs,  tele- 
phones, and  the  like  has  for  his  law  of  labor  "  never  to 
look  at  the  clock";  and  the  man  who  connected  two 
continents  with  transmitted  speech  did  it  at  the  cost  of 
thirteen  years'  struggle,  two  failures,  fifty  crossings  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  intermediate  loss  of  the  public  confi- 
dence.    But  he  did  it. 
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In  special  cases  Providence  seems  to  smile  on  the 
man  who  is  ready  and  to  open  the  way.  The  boy 
Davy  was  brimful  of  chemistry  when  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  accidentally  saw  him  leaning  on 
his  father's  gate  and  soon  took  him  to  London  to  his 
brilliant  career.  When  from  the  brain  of  Ericsson 
there  sprang,  all  armed,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jupiter,  that  Monitor  which  saved  our  fleets  and  har- 
bors and  revolutionized  naval  warfare,  we  are  apt  to 
think  but  of  the  hundred  days  of  the  contract ;  whereas 
it  was  but  the  birth  travail  of  long  years  of  pregnant 
invention.  Not  seldom  the  waiting  seems  longest  and 
weariest  for  the  best  things.  Havelock,  but  seven 
years  before  his  name  became  a  household  word,  could 
write  as  a  subordinate  officer :  "  I  was  purchased  over 
by  three  sots  and  two  fools.*'  But  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow  told  his  tale  to  the  world. 

I  say  work  wins,  and  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
genius  is  a  genius  for  wise  work.  Without  it  all  other 
genius  is  little  worth.  The  paintings  of  Meissonier 
of  enormous  prices  are  the  fruit  of  enormous  work. 
Some  of  his  minor  pieces  were  painted  with  a  brush 
of  one  bristle.  He  told  a  theater  manager  that  to 
paint  him  a  drop-curtain  would  require,  at  his  usual 
working  speed,  a  hundred  and  ninety  years.  For  his 
famous  "  1814,"  which  money  cannot  buy,  he  painted 
before  a  mirror  in  an  open  room  on  his  roof  in  a 
snowstorm,  with  an  exact  duplicate  of  Napoleon's  gray 
overcoat  mounted  on  a  "  lay  "  horse  before  him. 

Work  wins.     Nothing  without  it  now  in   business. 
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science,  art,  literature,  invention  even.  The  great  nov- 
elist studies  up  like  a  German  professor.  Bushels  of 
rhyme  and  acres  of  novels  wither  away  because  they 
have  no  deepness  of  earth.  The  architect  must  be 
half  engineer.  The  professional  man  must  read  for- 
ward or  drop  behind.  The  farmer  must  figure  better 
than  he  plants.  Men  cannot  take  all  their  astronomy 
in  Verne's  voyage  to  the  moon,  their  political  economy 
in  "  Looking  Backward,"  nor  their  ethics  and  theology 
from  **  Robert  Elsmere."  Things  have  passed  from 
the  molluscous  to  the  vertebrate. 

Providence  often  guides  the  seeker  and  even  the 
wanderer  to  his  sphere.  James  Montgomery  could 
look  back  to  the  time  when,  as  a  truant  with  a  pack 
on  his  back  and  a  sorry  heart  in  his  breast,  he  sat  down 
in  the  little  inn  at  Wentworth  and  could  say  of  it  : 
"Had  I  not  taken  the  right  instead  of  the  left 
hand  road,  had  I  not  crossed  over,  I  knew  not  why, 
to  Wentworth,  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  a  single 
occurrence  of  my  life,  perhaps  not  a  single  thought, 
would  have  been  the  same." 

Untoward  events  may  become  to  the  right  man 
the  right  way.  Loyola's  career,  whether  we  call  it 
success  or  no,  had  never  been  but  for  a  broken  leg 
badly  set.  Twelve  years  in  Bedford  jail  gave  the 
Christian  world  one  of  its  few  deathless  books. 
William  Goodell's  feeble  childhood  determined  that 
forty  years  in  the  Turkish  empire.  But  for  Samuel 
Williston's  failing  eyesight  Amherst  College  and  other 
charities  would  be  a   million   and   a   half  the   poorer. 
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Had  Grant  succeeded  as  a  farmer  the  nation  might 
have  missed  its  greatest  general.  God's  ways  are  not 
our  ways.  "The  greatest  piece  of  luck  I  ever  had," 
said  Peter  Cooper,  "  was  investing  the  first  surplus 
money  I  earned  in  a  lottery  ticket."  "  And  you  won  ?  " 
"  No ;  I  lost."  Yet  it  was  for  the  opposite  hint  that 
young  Richard  Baxter  in  Ludlow  Castle  forswore 
gambling  forever.  Playing  against  a  noted  gamester, 
with  a  bet  a  hundred  to  one  against  him  as  a  hand  so 
green,  he  had  such  a  marvelous  succession  of  throws  that 
he  believed  the  devil  was  in  the  dice,  —  rightly  enough, — 
returned  the  money  he  had  won,  and  played  no  more. 
To  such  men  there  is  no  luck — nothing  but  perse- 
verance, patience,  prudence,  and  Providence. 

It  is  an  infelicity  that  we  must  draw  all  our  illus- 
trations from  conspicuous  lives ;  whereas  this  is  a 
day  of  opportunity  to  the  humble  as  well.  When  the 
czar  and  four  grand  dukes  lately  followed  on  foot 
through  dirt  and  snow  the  hearse  of  Catherine  Stratton, 
their  octogenarian  English  nurse,  they  paid  tribute 
to  a  brighter  life  than  their  own.  What  was  strange 
enough  in  Russia  is  characteristic  with  us.  The  place 
for  which  a  man  is  thoroughly  equipped  he  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find.  It  is  useless  fretting  and 
fuming  and  aspiring.  The  small  man  in  too  large  a 
place  rattles  and  is  rattled.  The  open  secret  is  to  do 
so  well  this  thing  as  to  be  ready  for  that.  "  Ready  " 
is  the  watchword.  The  boy  Davy  was  ready  for  the 
place  when  the  place  called.  The  young  Faraday  was 
ready  too  when  the  place  called   again.     Von    Moltke 
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had  so  mastered  the  map  of  eastern  France  in  every 
nook  and  comer  and  the  resources  of  Germany  that 
when  they  roused  him  at  midnight  to  say  that  war 
was  declared  he  only  replied,  "  Third  portfolio  on  the 
left,"  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

With  such  faithful  forecast  and  preparation  there  is 
room  for  us  all,  whatsoever  our  capacity  and  tendency, 
as  preachers,  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  journalists, 
inventors,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  engineers,  finan- 
ciers, traders,  poets,  litterateurs,  historians,  linguists, 
scientists,  archaeologists,  artists,  metaphysicians,  with 
scores  of  specialties  in  almost  every  line. 

And  what  is  more  than  all  and  above  all,  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  manhood,  good  manhood,  in  all 
these  lines  of  life-work.  Christian  manhood  never  had 
a  broader  field,  a  higher  function,  or  a  louder  summons. 
The  old  guard  and  the  young  guard  both  need  to  rally 
round  the  banner  of  the  cross.  The  function  of  the 
modern  chevalier  is  still  to  save  our  sacred  things  from 
the  infidel.  The  evil  of  the  times  is  as  luxuriant  as 
the  good,  the  tares  as  tall  as  the  wheat.  We  have 
scientists  that  boast  of  spiritual  nescience;  philoso- 
phers who  sooner  believe  in  blind  unconscious  causes 
than  in  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  God ;  romances 
of  the  frivolous  and  the  brutal ;  journals  saturated  with 
doubt ;  Christian  teachers  tampering  with  their  divine 
commission ;  the  world  crowding  the  Church  and  the 
Church  compounding  with  the  world,  with  a  loosening 
hold  on  the  supernatural  and  the  sacred ;  astounding 
frauds  in  business  life ;  silver  senators  and  a  dishonest 
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dollar ;  the  rich  oppressor  and  the  ferocious  poor ;  oppor- 
tunities all  around  for  the  Christian  man,  for  the  poised 
intellect,  the  stout  heart,  the  firm  will.  It  is  a  time  to 
live  and  labor  and  love  and  be  loyal,  a  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  earnestly  seized  and  faithfully  used. 

For  there  is  another  phrase  in  the  Scriptures, 
"  They  might  have  had  opportunity,"  used  there  of 
a  rejected  chance  to  go  wrong,  but  too  often  of  the 
lost  chance  to  go  right.  There  is  no  sadder  phrase 
in  human  speech,  no  sadder  fact  in  human  life  than 
those  words  then  convey :  "  I  might  have  been ;  I 
might  have  done.'*  Life  opened  fair  and  bright.  The 
paths  of  usefulness  and  blessing  lay  wide  and  clear, 
stretching  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  voice  of  wisdom 
cried  without,  the  voice  of  God  spoke  within.  "I 
might  have  heard  ;  I  might  have  heeded.  I  might, 
I  might."  If  those  sad  words  at  the  last  should  be 
but  a  whole  life's  review,  then  would  they  rise  to  a 
great  and  endless  bitter  wail. 

There  is  a  strain,  the  **  Song  of  Opportunity  "  :  — 

*'  Master  of  human  destinies  am  I, 
God^s  choicest  blessings  on  my  footsteps  wait. 
Through  the  wide  world  I  walk:  I  penetrate 
The  homes  and  haunts  of  men,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

0  sleeper,  wake !    O  idler,  rouse,  before 

1  turn  away !     It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 
Come  forth.    For  they  who  halt  or  hesitate 
Shall  mourn  at  last,  and  fruitlessly  implore. 
I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more.^* 
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Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  :  I  have 
set  before  you,  altogether  inadequately,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  you  go  forth  into  life,  inviting  and 
hopeful  as  never  before.  Whatever  the  complications 
of  the  outlook,  the  path  unfolds  to  the  watchful  eye 
and  the  firm  foot.  Now  is  the  Spanish  saying  true : 
"The  man  is  the  son  of  his  works.**  Make  it  a  goodly 
ancestry  and  a  noble  heritage.  Or  if  life  be  a  voyage, 
set  your  helm  right  from  the  first.  For  the  sailors 
say  well :  "  He  that  is  embarked  with  the  devil  must 
sail  with  him.*'  And  they  also  say  well:  "Do  good 
and  cast  it  into  the  sea;  if  the  fishes  ignore  it,  God 
will  know  it." 

So,  then,  do  good  work  and  do  good ;  and  be  not 
eagerly  ambitious.  When  you  have  filled  your  place 
more  than  full  it  will  open  out  somewhere,  most  likely 
upward.  So  do  not  "  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  **  till 
you  have  calculated  the  star  and  are  sure  of  your 
wagon.  But  work  without  wearying,  rough  it  without 
whining,  and  wait  without  repining ;  and  to  this  end 
imitate  the  one  excellence  of  the  Third  Frederick  of 
Germany  —  he  had  but  one  excellence ;  it  was  his 
fixed  habit  to  regard  events,  however  they  concerned 
himself,  with  the  calmness  of  a  mere  observer ;  and  so 
injuries  and  olGFenses  which  infuriated  other  men  were 
judged  by  him  without  emotion.  It  saved  him  and  will 
save  you  much  trouble. 

But  I  shall  have  failed  of  my  purpose  if  I  have  not 
to  some  degree  impressed  on  your  minds  the  responsi- 
bility that  comes  with  your  opportunities.     Interlocked 
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with  the  world  at  every  point  it  is  no  time  to  live  for 
yourself  alone.  It  is  your  privilege  to  be  not  only 
diligent  in  business  but  fervent  in  spirit.  Along 
and  above  your  secular  work  throw  yourself  into 
every  wise  scheme  and  elBfort  for  the  good  of  man. 
Hold  fast  to  sound  principle,  living  truth,  righteous 
aims,  and  above  all  to  Him,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Thoroughly 
"believe  your  beliefs,  doubt  your  doubts,"  and  work 
out  your  work.     And   God   be  with   you   all.     Amen. 


CHRISTIAN  COURAGE. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON,  JUNE  a6,  1893. 
What  time  I  am  afraid.  I  will  trust  in  thee.— Psalm  56:3. 

SUCH  was  the  spirit  in  which  a  good  man,  beset 
with  human  infirmities,  went  through  a  checkered, 
adventurous,  and  often  precarious  career.  In  the  same 
spirit,  long  before,  the  warrior  Joshua  had  entered  on 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the  exile  Nehemiah,  long 
after,  on  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  So,  also,  a  thou- 
sand years  after  the  psalmist  the  great  apostle  said, 
"  None  of  these  things  move  me,"  as  with  opened  eye 
and  undaunted  heart  he  looked  down  the  long  vista  of 
dangers  and  sufferings,  illuminated  at  the  end  with 
the  gleam  of  the  headsman's  sword.  My  theme  this 
morning  is 

CHRISTIAN    COURAGE. 

There  may  be  seen  even  among  men  a  brute  courage, 
a  moral  courage,  and  a  Christian  courage.  The  brute 
courage  is  of  various  kinds.  There  is  a  canine  courage 
that  in  one  form  barks  loudly  from  a  safe  place  and  in 
another  clings  ferociously  till  some  hot  iron  burns  it 
oflF ;  the  lupine  courage  that  ventures  forth  only  in  packs 
to  worry  down  some  solitary  traveler;  the  taurine 
courage  that  shuts  its  eyes,  thrusts  out  its  horns,  and 
dashes  reckless  on  ;  the  leonine  courage  that  with  open 
eye    and    phlegmatic  nerve  faces  the   foe  unterrified, 
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Of  these  the  canine  is  often  seen  in  the  malignant 
calumniator ;  the  lupine  in  the  lynching  mob  or  the 
banded  conspirators  for  public  wrong  or  personal  abuse ; 
the  taurine  in  the  fanatic  and  the  anarchist ;  the 
leonine  in  many  a  soldier  insensible  to  fear. 

Higher  than  any  or  all  of  these  is  the  moral,  the 
human  courage,  which  alive  with  nerve  and  alive  to 
danger  calmly  masters  the  nerve  and  meets  the  danger. 
It  is  the  courage  of  the  gallant  officer.  Said  a  stolid 
companion  to  his  brother  officer  as  the  battle  was  about 
to  open  :  "  You  seem  to  be  agitated  ;  are  you  afraid.?" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and  if  you  were  half  as 
afraid  as  I  am,  you  would  run  away."  The  manly 
courage  often  is  exhibited  in  the  battle  of  life.  Some 
men  baffled  or  defeated  in  their  business  or  professional 
or  public  career  are  never  extinguished  but  rise  elastic 
and  vigorously  move  on.  But  how  often  too  the  seem- 
ing strength  gives  way  in  the  hour  of  adversity  and 
proves  to  have  no  root  in  itself !  Thus  Ralston,  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  California  money  kings,  a  man  of 
nerve,  energy,  audacity,  who  had  risen  from  being  a 
Mississippi  pilot  to  enormous  wealth,  unlimited  credit, 
vast  schemes,  a  palace  residence,  and  unbounded  hospi- 
tality, when  the  day  of  failure  came  drowned  himself 
in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  He  was  the  type  of  how 
many  a  moral  failure  ! 

But  far  above  the  highest  form  of  genuine  moral 
courage,  indeed  its  basis,  essence,  and  guaranty,  is 
Christian  courage.  It  rests  upon  a  firm  faith  in  God 
and  his  promises  and  it  shows  itself  in  the  firm  and 
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fearless  following  of  the  path  of  duty.  Do  not  con- 
found it  with  indifference,  heedlessness,  recklessness, 
stolidity,  obstinacy,  or  insubordination.  It  quietly  sur- 
veys its  surroundings  and  its  openings,  thoughtfully 
chooses  its  course,  and  then  unfalteringly  holds  it  to  the 
end.  It  looks  all  around  and  it  looks  also  beyond  and 
above.  It  trusts  in  God  and,  in  its  best  estate,  while  it 
sees  all,  it  shrinks  from  nothing.  It  can  dwell  in  the 
feeblest  frame,  it  can  calm  the  most  excitable  spirit,  for 
it  listens  to  the  voice,  "I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee,"  and  responds,  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us.^" 

Such  a  courage  as  this  let  me  commend  to  those  who 
are  looking  forth  expectantly  upon  the  eventful  journey 
of  life.  For,  however  hard  to  gain  and  hard  to  retain,  it 
contains  the  "  promise  and  the  potency  "  of  a  life  of  peace, 
usefulness,  and  blessing.  It  is  pressed  upon  us  by  the 
weightiest  considerations,  both  negatively  and  positively. 

I.  Negatively,  (i)  Fears,  forebodings,  and  anxie- 
ties are  commonly  misdirected.  They  are  well  termed 
"borrowed  troubles."  They  do  not  belong  to  us  and 
probably  never  will.  How  commonly  are  our  forebod- 
ings a  mere  waste  of  emotion !  The  evils  we  most 
gloomily  anticipate,  how  often  are  they  averted,  and 
those  we' fear  not  are  the  ones  that  overtake  us.  The 
dreaded  consumption  is  intercepted  by  the  fever. 
Accident  forestalls  the  apoplexy  or  the  cancer.  He 
that  fears  the  steamboat  or  the  locomotive  is  killed 
by  the  horse's  hoof,  the  falling  tree,  or  the  runaway. 
Hidden  snakes  in  India  destroy  more  lives  than  the 
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great  railways  of  Britain.  He  that  anxiously  guards 
against  the  wants  of  old  age  is  cut  down  in  his  early 
prime.  The  feeble  son  outlives  his  robust  brother. 
The  petted  child  is  snatched  away  from  the  toilsome 
provision  for  his  future;  and  they  who  have  dreaded 
only  the  death  of  their  child  have  sometimes  been 
cursed  in  his  life.  How  many  a  man  has  spent  anxious 
hours  and  wakeful  nights  planning  for  emergencies  that 
never  came!  —  a  fortress  and  cannon,  but  never  the 
enemy ;  an  anxious  gaze  into  the  dense  northern  fog, 
while  the  storm  comes  sweeping  from  the  clear  south- 
em  sky.  Saith  the  Scripture,  "as  if  a  man  did  flee 
from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him." 

(2)  Fears  and  forebodings,  while  in  the  pathway  of 
duty,  are  therefore  superfluous  and  inelBfectual.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  things,  says  a  good  maxim,  about 
which  we  should  never  worry,  the  things  we  can  help 
and  the  things  we  cannot  help.  Many  a  man  carries 
on  his  shoulders  a  burden  that  God  never  placed  there ; 
he  carries  it  for  the  love  of  groaning.  A  judicious 
foresight  and  a  reasonable  care  will  guard  against 
impending  evils  that  are  within  our  province  and  our 
power.  But  fear  disturbs  alike  the  sight  and  the  fore- 
sight. Its  prevision  is  but  poor  vision ;  the  thing  that 
seems  to  be  before  the  eye  is  in  the  eye.  The  mental 
astigmatism  changes  the  fair  circle  into  an  oblong  and 
a  long-drawn  line.  The  turbid  humors  see  in  the  midge 
upon  the  windowpane  a  bird  of  prey  in  the  air,  in  two 
gleams  of  phosphorescence  by  night  the  eyes  of  the 
tiger  ready  to  spring.     God  is  commonly  better  than  a 
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good  man's  fears;  and  when  foreseen  evil  actually 
comes  it  proves  more  manageable  and  tolerable  than 
we  apprehended.  From  some  eminence  in  the  high- 
way you  have  looked  out  upon  the  road  in  advance,  and 
it  seemed  a  long  and  discouraging  steep  before  you,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  But  the  formidableness  of 
the  climb  vanished  as  you  approached,  and  you  mounted 
with  comparative  ease  and  moved  on  as  before.  So  it 
is  often  in  life.  Most  difficulties  lessen  and  disappear 
when  resolutely  faced.  When  unmanageable  and  be- 
yond control,  fear  is  inelBfectual  and  futile.  Out  on  the 
ocean  of  life  when  the  storm  comes  we  can  but  reef 
the  canvas,  hold  the  helm  to  the  course,  and  leave  all 
to  Him  who  holds  the  wind  in  his  fists.  The  Alexan- 
drian vessel  went  to  pieces,  but  Paul  got  safe  to  land ; 
Jonah  in  the  fish  was  on  the  way  to  Nineveh ;  the 
Deluge  could  not  drown  the  ark. 

(3)  Fears  and  forebodings  react  injuriously  upon  our- 
selves. They  distract  our  efforts.  They  waste  the 
great  motive  powers  of  our  nature.  A  traitor  has 
entered,  and  the  stronghold  of  ''Mansoul"  is  a  king- 
dom divided  against  itself.  The  energy  of  action  is 
lost  in  dissension,  and  the  force  that  should  have  faced 
the  foe  is  fighting  within. 

When  fear  comes  hope  goes.  With  hope  goes  cour- 
age—  which,  by  derivation,  is  heartiness^  and  when 
heart  and  hope  are  gone,  all  is  gone  and  failure  comes. 
Despondency  makes  us  timid  and  shrinking,  and  we 
settle  down  into  a  morose  and  repining  helplessness 
and  selfishness. 
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Forebodings  of  evil  are  a  call  for  opposition.  Birds 
of  ill  omen  that  flee  from  the  ringing  voice  of  spiritual 
health  come  at  the  croak  of  despondency  and  spiritual 
disease.  They  watch  for  the  gloaming.  Fear  invites 
foes.  I  have  seen  a  whole  herd  of  cattle  flee  before 
one  barking  dog,  which  when  fairly  faced  by  the  least 
and  hindmost  of  the  herd  ran  yelping  away.  And  as 
the  brute  can  quail  before  the  human  eye,  and  the  brute 
force  of  the  bully  before  the  calm  moral  assurance  of 
the  manly  soul,  even  so  do  superable  obstacles  and 
oppositions  sink  before  the  strong  bright  spirit  of  duty 
and  of  hope.  The  bird  of  prey  shrinks  to  the  midge  on 
the  windowpane,  the  grim  terror  of  the  darkness  be- 
comes again  a  decayed  and  blackened  log,  and  the 
giant  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  the  traveler's  own 
shadow  cast  upon  the  fog.  Grant's  supposed  twenty 
howling  wolves,  when  he  came  and  counted  them,  were 
only  two,  and  they  ran. 

II.  Considered  positively.  Christian  courage  has  all 
in  its  favor,  (i)  It  concentrates  the  energies.  The 
firm  conviction  that  we  are  about  our  Master's  business 
may  well  rule  out  all  apprehensions  and  distractions  and 
irresolutions.  So  long  as  I  am  in  the  king's  highway,  I 
have  only  to  go  forward,  for  no  hostile  thing  can  touch 
me  in  that  path.  Out  of  it  I  know  not  where  I  am  or 
what  shall  befall.  I  have  read  of  a  hunter  lost  two 
days  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wandering  about,  weary, 
famished,  and  at  last  aimless  and  well-nigh  hopeless, 
and  of  the  joy  and  the  new  life  that  spread  through 
soul  and  body  alike  when  he  suddenly  struck  a  guide 
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and  path  that  led  him  straight  to  his  camp.  It  was  then 
one  strong  forward  push.  When  one  girds  himself  up 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  he  is  thereby  girded  with 
strength.  Glimpses  of  the  thought  have  dawned  on 
the  pagan  mind.  That  was  a  proud  inscription  over 
the  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae  :  "  O  stranger,  tell 
the  Lacedemonians  that  here  we  lie,  obedient  to  their 
laws."  They  saved  Greece.  And  one  of  the  noblest 
defenses  ever  made,  rising  almost  to  the  Christian 
standpoint,  was  that  of  the  great  orator  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Chaeronea,  when  he  not  only 
showed  that  the  course  of  his  advising  was  the  best 
that  could  be  seen  beforehand,  but  that  had  all  those 
disasters  risen  before  their  faces  as  fixed  facts  their 
only  course  was  to  press  forward  as  they  did  with  manly 
breast  and  meet  them. 

And  when  such  a  spirit  rises  to  the  height  of  a 
Christian  sense  of  obligation  and  determination  it 
has  a  singular  power  to  hold  one  together  and  hold 
him  to  his  purpose,  whether  it  be  in  the  long  labor- 
ing and  waiting,  as  that  of  Wilberforce,  forty  years, 
for  the  Emancipation  Act,  and  of  the  missionary 
Thomas,  seventeen  years,  for  his  first  convert  in 
Bengal,  and  of  the  Moffats,  who  after  ten  years  of 
rayless  night  among  the  Bechuanas  of  Africa  ordered 
from  England  the  communion  set  which  three  years 
later  came  on  the  day  before  their  first  six  baptisms ;  or 
on  sudden  occasions  as  when  in  the  English  civil  war 
Dr.  Harris,  surrounded  by  threats  and  with  a  carbine 
leveled  at  his  head,  calmly  finished  his  sermon  against 
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profane  swearing ;  or  as  when  in  our  own  day  the 
enraged  slave  catcher,  pistol  in  hand,  said  to  Isaac 
Hopper,  "I  will  blow  your  brains  out  if  you  say 
another  word/'  and  received  the  quiet  answer,  "  I  do 
not  believe  thou  hast  the  least  intention  of  using  thy 
pistol  in  that  way,  but  thou  art  much  agitated  and  may 
fire  it  accidentally ;  therefore  I  request  thee  not  to  point 
it  toward  me  but  to  turn  it  the  other  way."  There  is 
nothing  like  Christian  courage  to  give  point,  poise,  and 
power  to  human  life.  To  bore  through  the  triple-plate 
iron  armor  of  difficulty  Christian  courage  is  the  heavy 
steel  conical  shot. 

(2)  Christian  courage  rallies  and  organizes  support 
to  the  right.  Those  who  have  lived  long  are  apt  to  be 
painfully  impressed  with  the  wisdom  and  activity  of 
the  men  of  this  world  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
children  of  light.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  is 
chilled  and  repressed  as  he  goes  on.  He  sees  hesitancy 
and  timidity  and  inactivity  in  matters  which  seem  to 
him  of  the  clearest  obligation  and  vital  importance. 
Many  a  time  it  confronts  him  like  an  iceberg  on  the 
ocean  voyage.  But  appearances  here  may  be  in  part 
deceitful.  What  is  lacking  may  be  the  leader  or  the 
mover.  Good  men  are  never  all  dead ;  they  may  be 
quiescent.  Christian  communities  are  often  in  the  state 
of  some  saturated  chemical  solution.  Drop  into  it 
a  crystal  and  the  whole  crystallizes.  A  stanch  Chris- 
tian courage  is  that  crystal.  One  clear,  calm,  self- 
poised,  God-directed,  forceful  spirit  in  church  or  com- 
munity, in  school  or  committee,  in  the  assembly  or  the 
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mob,  is  beyond  price.  It  gathers  round  it  what  is  good 
and  true  and  quickens  it  to  life  and  motion.  It  concen- 
trates and  it  radiates.  The  boy  Arthur  Stanley  saying 
the  prayers  his  mother  taught  him,  undaunted  by  jeers 
and  missiles,  was  a  lesson  and  an  inspiration,  not  alone 
to  the  timid  boys  around  him  but  to  thousands  of 
readers  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  So  our  "  old  man 
eloquent,"  who  day  after  day  for  months  together 
stood  up  for  the  right  of  petition  in  the  midst  of  abuse 
and  oaths  and  yells  and  threats,  two  years  later  saw  the 
whole  House  fall  into  his  bold  leadership  in  difficulty, 
and  heard  the  hall  of  Congress  resound  with  a  deafen- 
ing applause  that  well-nigh  shook  the  Capitol  as  two 
slaveholders  conducted  him  to  the  chair.  The  great 
English  statesman  is  reaping  at  last  the  fruits  of  his 
steady  Christian  principle  in  his  growing  admiration 
and  influence,  if  not  returning  power,  and  could  another 
eighty  years  be  added  to  his  life  what  might  that 
influence  not  be  to  the  British  empire  and  the  world ! 
The  ashes  of  Wickliffe  cast  into  the  Swift,  as  we  read, 
not  only  floated  down  the  Avon  and  the  Severn  through 
England  to  the  main  ocean  but  they  carried  sparks  to 
the  heart  of  John  Huss  of  Prague ;  and  when  in  turn 
the  ashes  of  Huss  were  cast  into  the  Rhine,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  nobles  of  Bohemia  banded  themselves 
into  a  league  for  religious  freedom  that  made  its  mark 
for  a  century  and  bequeathed  its  influence  to  the 
present  time.  More  critical  and  more  potent  still  was 
that  action  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church  when  at 
Antioch  the  youngest  of  the  apostles  stood  up  in  the 
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general  defection  and  by  his  own  bold  fidelity  rallied 
the  faithful  and  saved  the  Church  from  untold  disaster. 
But  not  in  high  places  only  are  these  choice  spirits  and 
bright  examples  needed  and  found  also,  but  through  all 
the  spheres  and  callings  of  human  life  —  the  faithful 
men,  the  cheerful  and  resolute  men,  the  conscientious 
men,  the  men  that  never  fail  you.  They  are  sail  and 
ballast  and  anchor  too. 

(3)  Christian  courage  has  the  cooperation  of  God's 
Providence.  Even  in  Matthew  Arnold's  attenuated 
theology  there  is  in  this  world  a  "  power  that  makes  for 
righteousness."  Yea,  verily.  And  the  bad  find  it  out 
even  sooner  than  the  good.  In  the  long  run  and  on  the 
broad  scale  we  are  made  to  see  how  that  power  takes 
care  of  its  own,  when  they  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  care  for  Him.  And  Providence  itself  is  full  of 
lessons  and  examples  for  the  good  man.  There  is  a 
little  bird  that  comes  and  keeps  around  in  the  depths 
of  winter.  I  have  often  wondered  when  everything  is 
locked  in  ice  and  the  mercury  is  very  low,  how  the 
blood  can  flow  unfrozen  in  that  little  body  of  his,  not 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg;  but  he  hops  round  from 
branch  to  branch  and  cheerily  chirps  his  "  chickadee !  " 
as  though  nothing  were  the  matter  outside ;  and  when 
once  an  egg-gatherer  found  the  mother  bird  on  a  nest 
in  a  hollow  stump  she  peered  up  at  him  so  confidingly, 
as  he  records,  and  with  "  such  a  mingled  look  of  sur- 
prise and  firmness  as  was  very  disconcerting."  It  ought 
to  have  disconcerted  him  and  taught  him  a  lesson.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  noble  young  business  man  defrauded 
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of  his  little  property  by  a  swindling  partner,  and  writ- 
ing to  his  anxious  mother :  **  I  have  good  health,  a  good 
name,  a  good  reputation,  and  sixty-seven  cents  in  my 
pocket.  What  more  can  a  young  man  ask  ? "  So  when 
I  have  seen  a  thoroughbred  horse,  excitable  and  nerv- 
ous, trembling  in  every  limb,  yet  obedient  to  the  mas- 
ter's voice,  walking  straight  up  to  the  frightful  loco- 
motive and  experiencing  no  harm,  I  have  thought  of  a 
sensitive  human  being  —  some  humble,  timid  Christian 
—  facing  difficulties  and  trials  to  find  the  danger  fled 
with  the  fear. 

But  these  natural  analogies  sometimes  come  short  in 
•the  human  sphere.  When  I  have  seen  a  master  paint- 
ing showing  a  gallant  stag  with  noble  antlers  dragged 
to  the  earth  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  I  have  said :  "  Among 
men  that  is  not  sq."  No  human  wolves  can  worry 
down  God's  fallow  deer  or  ibex,  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  rocks,  and  standing  on  the  Eternal  Rock.  There 
was  another  picture,  a  cartoon,  years  ago,  in  which  the 
British  lion,  the  Prussian  eagle,  and  the  Russian  bear 
were  dragging  from  his  horse  the  man  in  the  famous 
gray  coat  and  cocked  hat,  the*ablest  man  in  Europe, 
but  as  hardened  as  brilliant  —  him  who  had  observed 
that  "  Providence  favors  the  heavy  battalions,"  but  who 
saw  at  Leipsic  and  at  Waterloo  that  Providence  placed 
the  heavy  battalions  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  on  the  lower  scale  how  little  of 
**luck"  there  is  in  this  world;  and  how  in  all  rational 
undertakings  work,  pluck,  and  hope  carry  the  day. 
Opportunity  wants   the   opportune  man.     One   man's 
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chance  is  another  man's  mischance.  Men  and  things 
seem  to  clear  the  way  before  the  faithful  and  coura- 
geous. Often,  as  the  poet  says,  *^  they  are  able  because 
they  seem  to  be  able,"  oftener  still  because  they  think 
they  are  able  —  and  then  other  men  think  so  too.  They 
can  be  firm,  because  they  stand  firm.  It  was  an  answer 
as  true  as  brave  when  the  slandered  blacksmith  was 
urged  to  sue  for  defamation  of  character:  "I  can 
hammer  out  on  my  anvil  a  better  character  than  all  the 
lawyers  of  Christendom  can  give  me."  In  a  thoroughly 
right  cause  and  course  there  may  be  a  wise  audacity. 
It  commands  approval,  masters  circumstances,  and 
overmasters  opposition.  Marbot,  on  the  battlefield  in 
Russia,  was  sent  with  a  vital  message  across  a  plain 
commanded  by  cannon  and  sprinkled  thick  with  Cos- 
sacks. His  two  predecessors,  cautiously  skirting  the 
plain,  had  both  been  killed.  He  mounted  his  fleet  and 
trusty  horse,  headed  straight  for  the  post,  flew  like  the 
wind  over  the  plain,  dashed  by  Cossack  after  Cossack 
confounded  by  his  rush,  and  delivered  his  message 
unharmed  by  lance  or  ball.  To  pause  was  death,  to 
drive  on  was  life  and  Success. 

Many  an  enterprise,  great  and  small,  has  depended 
for  its  success  or  failure  on  the  nerve  of  the  adventurer 
at  critical  moments.  Can  he  hold  on  and  hold  out.? 
The  world  is  covered  and  history  is  filled  with  results 
that  hang  on  the  answer.  For  if  the  first  step  costs, 
the  last  step  tells.  Instances  innumerable  in  every 
department  of  life  —  military,  professional,  political 
literary,  scientific,  and  philanthropic  —  come  thronging 
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on  the  sight  and  the  memory,  of  those  who  surrendered 
on  the  eve  of  victory  and  of  those  who  wrested  victory 
from  defeat.  Grant  would  have  swept  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  clean  after  Fort  Donelson,  had  he 
been  permitted  by  his  chief.  How  his  indomitable 
tenacity  in  the  Wilderness  and  Sherman's  bold  march 
to  the  sea  crushed  the  Rebellion,  although  Sherman 
early  in  the  war  had  been  pronounced  a  "crazy'*  man 
and  at  the  end  of  his  great  march  and  victory  was 
insulted  and  denounced  as  a  "traitor."  Wellington  is 
reported  by  Miss  Berry  to  have  said  of  Waterloo :  "  I 
saw  the  battle  four  times  lost  that  day ; "  and  he  briefly 
described  it  to  another :  "  We  pounded  them  and  they 
pounded  us,  and  I  suppose  we  pounded  the  hardest,  so 
we  gained  the  day." 

Think  of  the  persevering  courage  of  the  great  in- 
ventors and  discoverers.  Think  of  the  works  that  have 
been  rejected  by  publisher  after  publisher,  and  have 
forced  their  way  to  and  through  the  public.  When 
you  think  of  Keats,  killed,  it  has  been  said,  by 
Gifford's  criticism,  remember  Wordsworth,  followed 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  by  "the  ferocious  attacks 
of  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review;  and  yet  there 
was  Wordsworth  going  about  the  Lake  District  as 
hale  and  serene  as  ever,  climbing  mountains,"  writ- 
ing poetry,  "  and  leading  his  customary  open-air  life  as 
heartily  as  if  no  Jeffrey  existed."  Think  of  Scott  as 
he  wrote  in  his  journal  the  day  after  he  had  lost  every 
dollar  he  possessed :  "  I  experienced  a  sort  of  deter- 
mined pleasure  in  confronting  the  very  worst  aspect  of 
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this  sudden  reverse,  and  saying,  I  stand  here  an  honest 
man"  —  and  at  last  paying  every  dollar  of  debt.  In 
the  affairs  of  kingdoms  the  mind  reverts  to  such  as 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  promptly  seizing  the  crucifix  for 
his  coronation  ceremony  when  the  scepter  could  not  be 
found,  and  issuing  a  call  to  arms  for  the  safety  of  the 
empire  when  there  were  but  "five  shillings  of  bad 
money"  in  the  imperial  treasury;  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  joining  their  great  destinies  when  in  their 
poverty  they  borrowed  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
wedding  ceremony ;  of  the  last  Stuart  on  the  one  side, 
weak,  wicked,  and  willful,  throwing  away  his  oppor- 
tunity, abandoning  his  throne  in  a  critical  hour  of  hope, 
and  of  his  rival  and  successor  on  the  other  side,  with 
his  calm  religious  determination,  "whose  life  was  one 
long  disease,"  but  of  whom  "no  man  could  ever  dis- 
cover what  was  the  thing  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
feared,"  holding  on  till  he  changed  the  history  of 
England.  Or  in  individual  life  the  mind  turns  to  such 
brilliant  ones  as  Burns  and  Poe  wrecked  in  mid-career 
by  their  vicious  weaknesses,  and  to  Gough  rising  from 
just  as  desperate  a  condition  by  a  mighty  struggle  of 
Christian  courage  to  a  long  career  of  honor,  power,  and 
blessing.  In  philanthropic  efforts  see  how  Providence 
opened  the  way  to  the  serene  courage  of  the  great 
philanthropists.  Behold  through  what  straits  every 
Christian  college  in  the  country  has  been  carried  by 
the  unfaltering  faith  and  hope  of  good  men.  See  how 
the  great  missionary  boards  have  been  led  from  small 
beginnings   and   through   great  discouragements,   and 
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oppositions  even,  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  world  on  their 
achievements ;  and  how  the  rude  and  despised  Salva- 
tion Army  by  unfaltering  religious  heroism  has  wrought 
its  way  to  recognition  and  to  power.  And  not  only 
does  the  course  Of  Providence  care  for  the  vigorous 
good  man  during  his  life,  but  it  often  watches  over  his 
memory  too.  For  while  in  vain  did  the  great  philoso- 
pher pathetically  leave  his  "name  and  fame  to  men's 
charitable  speeches  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the 
next  age,"  for  the  poet's  verdict  still  clings  to  his  name, 

"  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind," 

on  the  other  hand,  after  two  centuries  of  contempt  and 
obloquy,  the  memory  of  the  great  Protector  was  at  last 
cleared  up,  as  of  the  best  and  ablest  monarch  that  ever 
swayed  the  destinies  of  England.  And  if  fortune 
favors  the  brave,  all  history  and  biography  show  that 
Providence  favors  the  Christian  brave.     For 

(4)  Christian  courage  rests  on  God's  promises.  I 
need  not  quote  those  promises  at  large.  They  run 
through  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  ;  from  the  assur- 
ance, "  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward,"  to  the  closing  announcement, 
"Behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my  reward  is  with  me." 
And  those  two  golden  clasps  of  his  Word  sparkle  all 
between  with  such  jewels  as :  "  The  steps  of  a  good 
man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord "  ;  "I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee '.' ;  "  Fear  ye  not  therefore  "  ;  "  He 
that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing " ;  "  In  due 
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season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not "  ;  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
youalway";  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  Why 
cite  them  in  detail,  when  the  whole  burden  of  the  Word 
is  that  God  is  forever  the  ally  of  those  who  ally  them- 
selves to  him  ?  Behind  the  great  battalions  of  God's 
providence  stands  the  fast  fortress  of  his  Revelation. 
That  assures  us  that  God  is  evermore  for  the  right  and 
with  the  good ;  that  he  will  open  the  way  for  them  to 
do  good,  and  give  them  all  the  strength  needed  to  do 
the  special  good  to  which  they  are  called. 

The  work  differs  for  the  times  and  the  man,  but  the 
promise  is  the  same  for  all.  They  are  to  seek  the 
strength  for  to-day  and  wait  for  to-morrow.  They  are 
promised  help  for  the  thing  they  do,  not  for  the  thing 
they  do  not  do.  They  need  no  "dying  grace"  until 
they  die.  Living  grace  is  the  grace  for  life.  The 
promises  cover  it  all,  living  grace  and  dying  grace  — 
and  martyr  grace  also.  Martyr  grace,  I  say.  As  I 
have  stood  in  some  foreign  museum  and  looked  upon 
the  thumbscrews,  pincers,  iron  boots,  the  "little  ease," 
the  Shevington's  daughter,  and  the  rack  of  ancient 
times,  I  have  been  glad  I  was  not  there  then.  And 
when  one  reads  of  the  indescribable  atrocities  which 
in  the  Roman  empire,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Holland, 
England,  have  been  committed  on  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unflinching  confessors ;  when  he 
comes  to  details  and  thinks  of  Hooper  and  Rogers 
ordering  away  the  conditioned  pardon  that  lay  before 
them  as  they  stood  in  the  fire,  of  Cranmer  burning  ofiF 
the  offending  right  hand  in  advance  of  the  martyrdom, 
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he  is  ready  to  ask,  Has  this  courage  all  perished  from 
the  world  ?  No,  it  has  not.  It  still  comes  at  the  call. 
It  has  reappeared  in  China  and  Turkey  and  Madagascar 
in  our  times.  We  may  well  believe  that  many  of  those 
our  countrymen  who  died  for  their  country  would  have 
died  for  their  God.  Doubtless  some  died  for  both  in 
one  act.  True,  even  now  we  sometimes  hear  of  men 
who  face  death  in  the  duel,  and  oftener  by  their  own 
hands.  But  the  duelist  does  it  because  he  is  a  coward, 
and  the  suicide  because  he  is  a  greater  coward;  the 
one  cannot  face  a  wicked  scorn,  the  other  cannot  face 
a  hard  lot,  or  perchance  his  own  folly. 

The  Christian  courage  now  demanded  is  not  that 
which  met  the  lion  in  the  arena  or  the  inquisitor  in  the 
dungeon.  Thumbscrew  and  rack  and  pincers  can  now 
only  be  applied  to  the  soul,  thank  God !  but  they  can 
rend  there.  In  our  modem  civilization  and  sensibil- 
ities Christian  heroism  is  as  precious  and  priceless  as 
ever.  It  were  easy  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of  the  times. 
There  are  organized  forces  of  public  sentiment,  war- 
ring agencies  of  political  life,  batteries  of  social 
influence,  and  fortresses  of  entrenched  evil  practice, 
formidable  even  to  some  who  might  have  faced  the 
dragoons  of  Claverhouse  or  the  troops  of  Alva.  The 
howl  of  the  press  at  times  would  gladly  become  the 
roar  of  the  lion.  A  vast  iron  network  of  relationships 
ensnares  us.  Never  could  such  a  converging  pressure 
be  brought  upon  a  man  in  active  life.  Never  was 
the  courage  of  conviction  more  hard  beset.  Frauds, 
trusts,  rings,  combinations  and  strifes  of  classes,  and 
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reckless  speculation  make  business  difficul 
rious.  The  legislator  is  besieged  by  t\ 
distillers,  saloon  keepers,  grangers,  trac 
foreigners,  Romanists,  fanatics,  and  impra 
every  description.  The  politician  is  threatc 
men  of  the  dishonest  dollar  and  of  fraudulen 
and  a  strong  Chief  Magistrate  is  constrained 
great  parties  combined  to  sign  an  unjust  Chi 
sion  bill  —  though  all  honor  to  the  twenty-e 
sentatives  who  stood  manfully  against  it. 
is  rife.  The  most  innocent  sports  are  satui 
betting.  Agricultural  fairs  often  degenerate 
races.  Legal  technicalities  and  blunders 
around  the  vilest  of  murderers.  The  pn 
tempted  to  suppress  all  utterances  that  coul 
the  consciences  or  the  practices  of  his  hearer 
parative  religion  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  C 
ity,  which  even  the  Roman  persecutor  recog 
unique  and  exclusive,  has  now  got  into  the  I 
and  is  patronized  as  best,  on  the  whole,  altho 
excellences  of  Mohammedanism  and  Mormonii 
their  apologists.  Secret  societies  compete  with  C 
churches  and  clubs  with  homes.  In  science  men 
one  to  accept  their  unproved  notion  that  man 
jellyfish,  the  beetle  and  the  rhinoceros  all  start< 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  germ  and  call  him  a  " 
otherwise.  In  Biblical  literature  the  men  routed  i 
onset  upon  the  New  Testament  require  him  to  joii 
in  putting  the  Old  Testament  on  the  rack  and  dislo 
b11  its  joints  and  call  him  otherwise  "no  scholar 
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short,  things  are  in  no  little  confusion  and  upheaval ; 
as  I  think,  the  upheaval  of  growth  and  progress. 

It  seems  to  many,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  some, 
that  the  times  are  at  their  worst.  It  is  not  true.  The 
world  is  growing  better  all  the  time.  Yet  none  the 
less,  but  all  the  more,  does  it  call  for  the  man  of  Chris- 
tian courage,  and  to  him  the  promises  are  outstanding 
in  full  force.  And  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  they  been  more  manifestly  fulfilled,  whether 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Joshua,  David,  or  Nehemiah. 

For,  dark  as  is  the  picture  I  have  outlined,  far  brighter 
is  its  pendant.  Never  could  good  men  be  so  combined 
for  a  good  work;  witness  the  great  missionary  and 
philanthropic  associations  of  our  time.  Never  did  the 
public  conscience  so  respond  to  righteous  utterances. 
Witness  the  bold  British  lawyer  putting  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  an  apology  and  his  good  behavior,  and  the 
veteran  statesman  forcing  the  adulterer  from  the  Irish 
leadership.  Never  was  avowed  infidelity  so  fettered 
and  handcuffed  by  the  morality  of  the  gospel.  Wit- 
ness the  contrast  between  the  life  of  Bolingbroke, 
Rochester,  or  Paine,  and  that  of  Ingersoll.  Never 
could  one  devoted  person  lead  ofif  such  enterprises  of 
good :  the  Massachusetts  youth  of  humble  origin  starts 
Christian  Associations  for  the  world,  and  the  native  of 
New  Hampshire  and  graduate  of  Dartmouth  originates 
thousands  of  bands  of  Christian  Endeavor  from  Maine 
to  Australia.  The  American  woman  goes  through  the 
zenanas  of  India,  and  eleven  "  King's  Daughters,"  as  they 
call  themselves,  sail  on  the  steamer  Island  with  funds  for 
the  starving  Russians.   Buttons  built  Williston  Seminary, 
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soap  endowed  Colgate  Academy,  food  and  lodging  founded 
a  hospital.  Any  and  every  form  of  Christian  activity  and 
courage  may  count  on  its  harvest.  Never  was  Christen- 
dom so  rapidly  encroaching  on  heathendom. 

And  never  was  there  a  time  when  the  conscientious 
and  heroic  man  was  so  irrepressible  and  inextinguish- 
able. Of  abounding  instances  in  every  walk  of  life  let 
me  pass  by  all  —  philanthropists,  missionaries,  and  the 
rest  —  to  take  one,  objectionable,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  kind  of  sphere  and  the  almost  unparalleled  success, 
but  known  to  the  worlcj  rather  as  a  lesson  than  example. 

It  shall  be  of  one  who  testifies  that  "  circumstances 
always  did  shape  my  life  different  from  my  plans."  He 
longed  for  a  home  in  an  Ohio  village,  and  again  in  the 
West  and  in  California ;  he  was  jostled  about  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He  hoped  to  be  some  time  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  but  he  never  taught  a  day. 
He  sickened  at  a  Mexican  bullfight  and  withdrew, 
and  was  as  distressed  in  an  enemy's  hospital  as  though 
they  were  his  friends ;  yet  he  was  destined  to  see 
scores  and  scores  of  thousands  wounded  and  slain  by 
his  orders.  He  loved  and  longed  for  peace  ;  he  was 
forced  to  become  a  man  of  war.  He  was  sent  to  West 
Point  against  his  will,  and  went  longing  for  a  steam- 
boat or  railway  accident  to  arrest  the  journey.  He 
remained,  wishing  the  bill  to  abolish  the  academy 
might  pass.  He  was  in  rank  but  twenty-first  of  thirty- 
nine,  though  near  the  head  in  "conduct."  He  did  not 
expect  at  first  to  graduate,  but  he  did.  He  entered  the 
army  intending  shortly  to  withdraw,  but  he  did  not. 
He  remained  eleven  years,  and  rose  only  from  brevet 
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second  lieutenant  to  be  captain.  When  fighting  began 
he  was  "sorry  he  had  enlisted/'  and  was  borne  on 
in  a  regimental  charge  to  which  he  was  not  assigned 
because  he  "had  not  moral  courage"  to  withdraw; 
but  he  learned  later  to  hear  unconcerned  the  balls 
whistle  around  him,  break  the  scabbard  of  his  sword, 
and  kill  the  horse  he  rode.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  his  offer  of  service  was  ignored  by  the  government, 
and  the  letter  lost  for  years.  In  his  modesty  he  felt 
doubtful  whether  he  were  equal  to  the  position  of  a 
colonel,  and  for  long  his  highest  ambition  was  to  com- 
mand a  brigade  of  cavalry ;  but  he  did  what  he  could 
and  did  it  always  well.  He  held  on  his  way,  going  and 
growing  as  he  went.  He  became  a  colonel,  to  be 
restrained,  suppressed,  misrepresented,  rebuked,  vir- 
tually arrested,  and  removed  by  his  superior ;  but  he 
held  on.  He  rose  stage  by  stage,  often  disobeyed  by  his 
subordinates,  disparaged  by  his  equals,  and  berated  by 
the  press  on  the  eve  of  his  greatest  achievements ;  but 
he  held  on.  He  was  outvoted  in  the  only  council 
of  war  he  ever  held ;  but  he  held  on  and  succeeded. 
He  was  distrusted  and  savagely  criticized  to  the  very 
end  of  his  career,  but  he  held  on.  The  details  of  his 
plans  were  often  frustrated  by  disobedience  and  incom- 
petence, sometimes  by  Providence ;  but  he  held  on, 
developing  a  marvelous  power  of  combination,  concen- 
tration, and  determination,  till  this  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry,  now  become  lieutenant-general  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  vast  body  of  troops  to  direct, 
a  vast  territory  to  subdue,  and   a  vast   destiny  in  his 
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charge,  had  broken  in  pieces  every  army  that  opposed 
him,  crushed  the  greatest  rebellion  in  history,  saved  a 
great  nation  and  its  fortunes,  and  won  the  admiration 
and  homage  of  the  world. 

But  why  do  I  mention  here  such  an  improbable 
career?  Because  this  great  career  contains  a  greater 
lesson.  This  modest  and  unpretending  man,  this 
peace-loving  man,  this  kind  and  fair-minded  man,  and 
this  grandly  successful  man  is  the  man  who  informs  us 
that  he  had  two  special  principles :  *•  One  is,"  said  he, 
"that  in  stations  of  great  responsibility,  every  one 
should  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability  where 
assigned  by  competent  authority,  without  application 
or  the  use  of  influence  to  change  his  position." 
Another  "  always  had  been,  when  I  started  to  go  any- 
where or  do  anything  not  to  turn  back  or  stop  until 
the  thing  intended  was  accomplished."  Add  to  these  ' 
his  expressed  view  of  that  brilliant  achievement  at 
Vicksburg :  "  It  looks  as  though  Providence  directed 
the  campaign  while  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  exe- 
cuted the  decree  " ;  and  that  memorable  utterance  when 
accepting  the  chief  command  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end  :  "  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibil- 
ities now  devolving  on  me,  and  I  know  that  if  they 
are  met,  it  will  be  due  to  those  noble  armies,  and  above 
all  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both 
nations  and  men."  Hear  him  once  more  as,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  after  all  the  strange  companionships, 
excitements,  and  provocations  of  his  eventful  history, 
he  says  :  "  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  used  a  profane 
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expletive  in  my  life '' ;  and  see  how  while  such  a  career 
is  probably  unattainable,  such  calm,  reposeful,  indomita- 
ble courage  becomes  a  lesson  to  young  men  and  older 
men  for  all  time  and  in  every  condition  of  human  life. 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class :  In 
mediaeval  times  when  the  young  expectant  knight  had 
been  invested  with  helmet,  armor,  and  spurs,  and  before 
he  mounted  his  steed  and  brandished  his  sword  and 
spear,  he  received  the  accolade  with  the  words :  **  In 
the  name  of  God,  Saint  Michael,  and  Saint  George,  I 
make  thee  a  knight ;  be  brave,  bold,  and  loyal/*  Before 
your  accolade  let  me  say  to  you  :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Master,  be  brave,  bold,  and  loyal ; "  brave  for  endurance, 
bold  for  encounter,  and  loyal  to  truth,  right,  and  God. 
Go  out  into  life  in  strength  and  hope,  with  a  cheerful 
courage  founded  on  faith  in  God  and  his  promises.  It 
is  the  one  panoply  for  life's  struggles,  the  one  panacea 
for  its  troubles.  It  is  the  Christian  privilege  to  rejoice 
always ;  yea,  to  look  forward  and  rejoice  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race.  But  there  may  come  times  when 
the  outlook  seems  dark;  then  let  the  light  of  God's 
promise  stream  before  you.  Your  success  may  seem 
doubtful,  your  livelihood  precarious.  "Trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  do  good  ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  You  may  be  called  to  rough 
it.  Trust  in  God  and  rough  it.  You  may  be  sum- 
moned to  do  hard  work  and  difficult.  Trust  in  God 
and  do  it.  You  may  be  made  to  bear  heavy  burdens. 
Trust  in  God  and  bear  them.     You  may  be  obliged  to 
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w.thstand  evil  movements,  sentiments,  and  practices. 
Trust  in  God  and  withstand  them.  You  may  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  great  obstacles.  Trust  in 
God  and  face  them.  You  may  ix)ssibly  have  to  endure 
opposition  and  abuse.  Trust  in  God  and  endure  them. 
Have  courage  to  stand  for  every  right  thing  and 
against  every  wrong  thing,  and  know  that  you  and  God 
are  on  the  same  side.  The  emissaries  of  evil  are  bold ; 
you  may  be  bolder.  It  was  a  bold  utterance  of  Mil- 
ton's Satan  to  the  Grisly  Terror  at  the  gates:  — 

**  Through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  asked  of  thee," 

It  was  a  bolder  utterance  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  to 
Satan  himself :  "  Apollyon,  beware,  for  I  am  on  the 
King's  highway  ;  therefore  take  heed  to  thyself  " ;  and 
he  dealt  him  so  deadly  a  thrust  that  he  spread  his 
dragon  wings  and  Christian  saw  him  no  more.  In  all 
life's  joys  and  victories,  in  all  its  toils,  struggles,  and 
conflicts  so  carry  yourselves,  each  of  you,  as  to  earn 
the  eulogy  — 

•'Unmoved, 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought, 

To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single." 

Go  forth,  then,  in  the  strength  of  God's  Word  and 
grace  and  providence;  and  God  speed  you  on  your 
way.     Amen  and  amen. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

AN    ORATION    AT    THE   UNVEILING    OF    THE   STATUE   OF    DANIEL 
WEBSTER,  CONCORD,  N.  H.,  JUNE  17,  x886. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  comes  home  to-day  to  the 
heart  of  his  native  state.  A  loyal  son  of  this 
Commonwealth,  distinguished  already  by  his  noble 
benefaction  to  its  chief  literary  institution,  presents 
to  his  fellow  citizens  this  lasting  and  admirable  memo- 
rial of  the  most  illustrious  graduate  of  that  college  and 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire.  All 
honor  to  the  man  who,  having  by  his  own  indefatigable 
toil  and  skill  acquired  the  means,  has  also  had  the 
mind  to  appreciate  and  the  heart  to  commemorate  thus 
the  mighty  dead.  The  thanks  of  every  native  and 
every  resident  of  the  state  are  due  to-day  to  Benjamin 
Pierce  Cheney. 

And  while  we  thank  the  giver,  we  are  here  to  receive 
the  gift.  We  have  come,  some  indeed  from  neighbor- 
ing Commonwealths  and  distant  points,  but  chiefly 
from  the  state  of  Webster's  nativity  —  from  its  legis- 
lative halls  and  offices  of  state,  its  literary  institutions, 
its  professional  employments,  its  business  affairs,  the 
mill,  the  shop,  the  farm,  and  the  home,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Piscataqua,  the  Merrimack,  and  the  Connecticut, 
the  borders  of  its  lakes  and  the  shadows  of  its  great 
mountains,  to  do  honor  once  more  to  an  imperishable 
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memory.  For  though  his  death  was  lamented  in  whole 
volumes  of  eulogies  from  the  most  eloquent  divines 
and  the  ablest  statesmen  in  all  parts  of  the  Union ; 
though  such  men  as  Cass  and  Seward  and  Preston  and 
Everett  and  Winthrop  and  Evarts  and  Choate  and 
Bayard  have  brought  their  exhaustive  tributes  to  his 
greatness,  we  feel  that  there  yet  remains  something 
for  us  to  do  and  to  say. 

For  here  we  stand  in  the  very  center  of  his  earlier 
sphere  of  life  and  labor,  the  home  of  his  birth,  his 
growth,  and  his  maturity.  On  every  side  are  the 
places  which  will  be  forever  associated  with  his  name 
and  history.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  us  still 
waves  the  old  elm  that  swung  near  his  cradle,  and 
still  sparkles  the  water  of  the  well  that  quenched  the 
thirst  of  his  childhood's  sports  and  of  his  manhood's 
pilgrimages.  Not  far  from  thence,  northwesterly,  rises 
the  high  hill,  with  faint  traces  of  a  church,  —  Searle's 
Hill  or  Meetinghouse  Hill,  —  up  which  he  was  borne  by 
his  stalwart  father  in  the  first  year  of  his  life  for 
baptism.  A  few  miles  beyond,  in  Andover,  is  the 
place  where  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  wept  and 
prayed  with  old  John  Colby.  In  the  opposite  direction, 
down  by  the  Merrimack,  lies  the  "  Elms  Farm  "  of  his 
boyhood's  and  his  manhood's  love;  where  at  the  age 
of  eight  he  first  read  the  Constitution,  printed  on  a 
cotton  handkerchief ;  where  were  held  the  counselings 
and  the  strugglings  for  his  and  his  brother's  education  ; 
whence  he  set  forth  for  college  with  his  books  and 
clothing  slung  on  horseback;  whither  he  returned  to 
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begin  the  study  of  law;  where  he  composed,  sitting 
on  a  rock,  one  of  his  first  public  orations,  and  wrote, 
half  a  century  later,  the  famous  Hiilsemann  letter ; 
whither  he  sent  his  humorous  epistles  to  John  Taylor  ; 
where  in  his  maturity  and  fame  he  was  wont  to 
welcome  his  friends  of  both  parties  and  of  every 
degree ;  and  where  he  difEused  around  him  till  his 
death  all  the  genial  kindnesses  of  a  neighborly,  a 
friendly,  and  a  benevolent  heart.  Back  again,  among 
the  hills  of  Salisbury,  in  sight  of  old  Kearsarge,  is  the 
church  in  which,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  stood 
alone  before  the  congregation  to  profess  his  Christian 
faith,  and  where  in  later  years  I  saw  him  sit  a  reverent 
worshiper,  joining  the  sacred  song  with  his  burly  voice ; 
hard  by  the  spot  where  a  vision  of  loveliness  first 
dawned  upon  his  sight,  and  just  across  the  way  from 
the  house  in  which  his  lot  was  united  with  that  of  the 
Grace  Fletcher  whose  name  to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
"could  not  write  without  tears."  Not  quite  halfway 
from  that  place  to  this  is  the  mansion  of  Dr.  Wood, 
where  he  learned  in  part  his  first  Latin  and  all  his  first 
Greek.  Still  nearer  is  the  plain  of  Boscawen,  on 
which  he  opened  his  office  for  the  practice  of  the  law  ; 
and  in  the  tower  of  its  academy  swings  the  bell  that 
still  sounds  forth  the  generosity  of  his  prime.  In  the 
adjoining  town  of  Hopkinton  his  father  heard  his  first 
argument  in  court,  and  was  satisfied.  Two  hours  away, 
as  we  now  travel  it,  to  the  northwest  of  us,  is  the 
college  that  molded  his  young  titanic  powers,  whose 
diploma,  whatever  others  may  foolishly  repeat,  he  did 
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not  tear  in  pieces,  but  gracefully  accepted  —  a  college 
that  throughout  his  life  he  loved  and  cherished.  Not 
quite  so  far  away,  southeasterly,  is  the  fitting  school 
at  which  he  felt  the  kind  influence  of  the  polished 
Buckminster.  A  little  beyond  is  the  home  for  years 
of  his  early  manhood,  where  he  matched  bis  strength 
with  that  prince  of  lawyers,  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  from 
which  he  was  first  sent  to  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
The  place  of  our  assembling  to-day  once  knew  him  well. 
During  his  early  practice  of  the  law  his  face  was  a 
familiar  sight  upon  these  streets,  and  the  old  mansion 
of  the  Kents  received  him  long  and  often  as  a  guest. 
He  has  listened  to  the  debates  in  this  legislative  Hall ; 
and  in  the  former  North  Church,  the  old  Phenix  Hall, 
and  a  great  pavilion  on  School  Street  common  — all 
passed  away  —  his  voice  has  been  heard  by  the  citizens 
of  Concord. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  prime  of  his  manhood,  the 
mature  age  of  thirty-four,  that  he  left  the  scenes  so 
incorporated  with  his  earlier  history  and  so  embedded 
in  his  latest  recollections  to  become  the  master  spirit 
of  a  sister  state,  the  stalwart  champion  of  New  England, 
a  leader  in  the  Republic,  and  a  power  in  the  world. 
He  was  in  the  opening  fullness  of  his  strength.  He 
had  laid  down  the  principles  of  public  policy  that 
governed  his  life.  He  had  measured  his  strength  with 
the  keenest  of  legal  intellects.  He  had  been  heard 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
made  his  mark  in  Congress  by  the  breadth  and  clear- 
ness of  his  views,  the  mingled  firmness  and  temperance 
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of  his  positions,  and  the  forensic  power  with  which  he 
maintained  them.  The  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
had  foretold  that  "he  would  become  one  of  the  first 
statesmen  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  very  first." 

Trained  thus  in  every  motion  and  toughened  in 
every  fiber  of  his  intellect,  he  stepped  forth  upon  the 
great  arena  "like  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race."  He 
was  made  and  molded  for  victory.  His  very  physique 
was  the  organ  and  symbol  of  an  intellectual  athlete. 
What  a  statue  he  was  in  repose  !  In  speech  what  an 
incarnation  of  kindled  thought  and  ponderous  power ! 
Though  his  townsman  by  birth,  I  saw  him  but  three 
times  in  my  life,  but  the  vision  can  never  pass  away : 
once  on  the  highway  as  he  rode  home  from  the  Dart- 
mouth Commencement  with  his  brother  Ezekiel  by  his 
side,  and  they  seemed  duo  fulmina  belli  ;  again  in  the 
little  church  from  which  his  membership  was  never 
removed,  as  I  looked  timidly  from  the  pulpit  upon  his 
face  in  the  pew  and  he  looked  up  so  kindly  and  lis- 
tened so  attentively  to  the  youthful  preacher;  and 
once  more  when  on  the  slope  of  Bunker  Hill  thirty 
thousand  of  us  listened  to  his  words,  and  he  seemed 
like  the  finished  granite  shaft  that  rose  above  us  all. 
Three  times  only,  but  a  lifelong  memory.  That 
powerful  frame  clad,  when  he  spoke,  in  continental 
colors,  that  massive  head,  those  deep-flashing  eyes, 
that  penetrating  voice  that  could  ring  out  like  a  trum- 
pet or  strike  like  a  cannon  ball,  are  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  his  young  manhood  he  was  to  Judge 
Richard  Fletcher   "the  most   majestic  form   and  the 
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noblest  countenance  on  which  he  had  ever  looked  " ; 
and,  after  his  death,  to  Theodore  Parker  "  the  grandest 
figure  in  Christendom  since  Charlemagne."  Thor- 
waldsen,  the  sculptor,  thought  his  bust  in  a  studio 
was  not  that  of  a  living  man  but  of  an  ancient  Jupiter. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  that  prince  of  carpers,  saw  him  once 
at  a  breakfast  and  wrote  of  him  :  "  He  is  a  magnificent 
specimen.  As  a  logic  fencer,  advocate,  or  parliament, 
ary  Hercules,  one  would  incline  to  back  him  at  first 
sight  against  all  the  extant  world.  That  tanned  com- 
plexion, that  amorphous,  crag-like  face,  the  dull  black 
eyes  under  the  precipice  of  brows,  like  dull  anthracite 
furnaces  waiting  only  to  be  blown,  the  mastiff  mouth 
accurately  closed  —  I  have  not  traced  so  much  silent 
Berserker  rage,  that  I  remember  of,  in  any  other  man." 

Corresponding  to  this  noble  completeness  of  physical 
manhood  was  the  rounded  greatness  of  his  intellect 
and  character.  It  was  a  fullness  that  filled  many 
spheres.  Wherever  he  moved  there  was  momentum 
in  the  motion  ;  wherever  he  stood,  he  stood  entrenched 
and  strong.  Farming  or  fishing,  in  sport  or  in  sober- 
ness, writing  social  letters  or  state  papers,  arguing  the 
law,  questioning  a  witness,  or  addressing  a  jury,  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  platform,  in  the  home  circle,  in 
conflict,  in  friendship,  or  in  love,  there  was  the  same 
fullness  of  outflow  and  the  same  fullness  of  reserve. 

A  generation  has  elapsed  since  his  death.  Political 
and  personal  animosities  have  passed  to  the  tomb.  The 
smoke  and  dust  of  conflict  have  cleared  away.  As  we 
now  look  back  upon  the  scene  of  half  a  century  ago. 
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brilliant  with  great  names  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench, 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  forum  ;  as  we  gaze  on  those 
struggles  and  often  battles  of  the  giants,  there  stands 
out  on  that  arena  no  figure  more  colossal  than  Daniel 
Webster;  and  as  the  very  greatness  of  his  services 
would  render  it  impossible  adequately  to  portray  them 
on  this  occasion,  so  does  their  conspicuousness  render 
it  unnecessary.  The  place  he  holds  in  the  annals  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century  is  no  longer  a  question 
for  argument;  it  is  a  verdict  of  history.  It  is  there- 
fore my  function  to-day  not  to  make  that  argument,  but 
to  report  that  verdict. 

It  was  as  a  lawyer  that  he  first  rose  rapidly  to  emi- 
nence. His  skill  in  extracting  the  truth  from  a  witness 
was  singular,  and  sometimes,  as  with  Bramble  and 
Goodrich,  almost  magical.  His  power  of  grasping  a 
case  by  its  strong  points  was  equaled  only  by  his 
ability  to  array  the  law  in  their  support,  the  clearness 
of  his  presentation  to  the  Court,  and  the  impressiveness 
of  his  address  to  the  jury.  He  seemed  like  some  great 
commander,  throwing  out  his  scouts  and  skirmish  lines, 
seizing  the  strongholds,  training  his  great  batteries, 
pushing  forward  the  heavy  battalions,  and  then  hurling 
his  cavalry  upon  the  center  of  the  foe.  Many  of  his 
arguments,  as  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College,  of 
Gibbons  vs,  Ogden,  and  of  the  United  States  against 
McCulloch,  will  live  on  in  the  records  of  the  courts ; 
others,  as  in  the  trial  of  the  Knapps  and  the  testing  of 
the  Girard  will,  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
Matched  in  the  courts  against  Mason,  Dexter,  Choate, 
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Emmet,  Wirt,  Binney,  Clay,  Pinckney,  Livingston,  it 
was  among  such  antagonists  that  he  won  his  laurels. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  listened  deferentially  to  his 
opinions,  and  sometimes  incorporated  them  almost  ver- 
bally in  his  decisions.  It  was  Charles  O'Conor  who 
said :  "  At  any  time  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  pre- 
ceding his  departure  from  among  us,  had  it  been 
inquired  at  any  place  inhabited  by  civilized  men,  who 
was  the  greatest  lawyer  in  America,  his  name  would 
have  been  the  ready  response."  It  was  William  H. 
Seward  who  declared  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  :  **  Whatever  else  concerning  him  has  been  con- 
troverted by  anybody,  the  fifty  thousand  lawyers  of  the 
United  States,  interested  to  deny  his  pretensions,  con- 
ceded to  him  an  unapproachable  supremacy  at  the  bar." 
Not  so  much  the  supremacy  of  technical  legal  lore  — 
in  which,  no  doubt,  others  may  have  equaled  or  excelled 
him  —  as  in  that  mastery  of  the  underlying  legal  prin- 
ciples which  enabled  him  to  find  and  to  wield  at  will 
all  the  resources  of  the  law  that  bore  upon  his  point 
and  which  made  him  more  than  a  mere  lawyer  —  a 
profound  jurist  and  a  powerful  advocate.  For  it  is 
Rufus  Choate  who  affirms :  "  I  shall  submit  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  universal  American  bar,  if  a  carefully 
prepared  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster  on  any  question  of 
law  whatever  in  the  whole  range  of  jurisprudence 
would  not  be  accepted  everywhere  as  of  the  most  com- 
manding authority  and  as  the  highest  evidence  of  legal 
truth.  I  submit  it  to  the  same  judgment  if,^for  many 
years    before   his   death,  they   would   not  rather  have 
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chosen  to  entrust  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of 
any  important  proposition  of  law  whatsoever,  before 
any  legal  tribunal  of  character  whatever,  to  his  best 
exertion  of  his  faculties,  than  to  any  other  ability 
which  the  whole  wealth  of  the  profession  could  supply." 
And  the  same  acute  observer  and  masterly  critic  said 
of  him :  **  He  spoke  with  consummate  ability  to  the 
bench,  and  yet  exactly  as,  according  to  every  canon  of 
taste  and  ethics,  the  bench  ought  to  be  addressed."  It 
was  William  M.  Evarts  who,  with  his  eye  upon  the 
"  history  of  the  country  "  said  of  him  :  "  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  is  not,  in  the  general  judgment  of  the 
profession,  nor  in  the  conforming  opinion  of  his  country- 
men, any  lawyer  that  in  the  magnitude  of  his  causes,  in 
the  greatness  of  their  public  character,  in  the  immen- 
sity of  their  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  country^ 
or  in  the  authority  which  his  manner  of  forensic  elo- 
quence produced  in  courts  and  over  courts,  can  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Mr.  Webster." 

Such  testimonies,  from  such  sources,  with  such  sweep 
of  inclusion,  leave  nothing  to  add  and  nothing  to  sub- 
tract. It  is  light  reflected  from  the  great  lights  of  the 
law  upon  the  chief  luminary  of  their  profession. 
Another  able  counselor,  accustomed  to  practice  by  his 
side,  Charles  G.  Loring,  bore  this  additional  testimony : 
"  He  could  not  argue  a  bad  cause  comparatively  well." 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  the  highest  testimony  to  his  lucid 
mind  and  honest  purpose,  that  could  not  and  would  not 
put  light  for  darkness  and  darkness  for  light.  It  was 
indeed  the  high,  open,  and  manly  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
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Webster  which,  from  the  outset,  impressed  the  ablest 
of  his  antagonists  and  associates.  Calhoun  pronounced 
him  the  fairest  man  he  ever  met  to  state  the  position 
of  his  opponents;  and  so  high  an  authority  as  Chief 
Justice  Joel  Parker  has  recorded  to  his  honor  as  a 
lawyer:  "He  met  the  case  fairly;  he  resorted  to  no 
tricks  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason."  It 
was  his  crowning  merit,  too,  that  while  he  argued 
cases  he  also  settled  principles. 

Side  by  side  with  his  growing  legal  reputation  blos- 
somed out  his  power  and  fame  as  an  orator.  From  the 
date  of  his  Plymouth  discourse  in  1820  his  rank  was 
settled.  It  called  forth  the  calm  but  exhaustive  admi- 
ration of  such  a  man  as  Chancellor  Kent  for  "its 
reflections,  its  sentiments,  its  morals,  its  patriotism,  its 
eloquence,  its  imagination,  and  its  style.**  It  evoked 
the  enthusiastic  outburst  of  stout  old  John  Adams, 
that  "  five  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be  read  with  as 
much  admiration  as  it  was  heard  '* ;  and  for  a  generation 
it  was  declaimed  in  almost  every  public  school  in  the 
land.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  from 
his  death,  no  less  an  orator  than  Winthrop  affirmed 
that  "certainly  from  the  date  of  that  discourse  he 
stood  second,  as  an  orator,  to  no  one  who  spoke  the 
English  language."  Indeed  the  chief  reviler  over  his 
new-made  grave  could  say :  "  Since  the  great  Athenians, 
Demosthenes  and  Pericles,  who  ever  thundered  out 
such  spoken  eloquence  as  his } "  His  first  Bunker  Hill 
oration,  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  his  crush- 
ing reply  to  Hayne,  his  jury  argument  on  the  murder 
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of  Joseph  White,  stand  out  with  equal  prominence  as 
monuments  of  power ;  and  a  great  multitude  of  other 
remarkable  speeches  gather  round  them,  covering 
almost  every  possible  variety  and  combination  of  con- 
ditions. For  more  than  a  generation  his  voice  was 
heard  at  public  ceremonials,  conventions,  and  mass 
meetings,  in  the  Senate,  at  the  bar,  at  dinners  and 
receptions,  in  political  excitements,  on  his  journeyings, 
before  select  audiences,  to  the  inner  circles  of  friends 
and  neighbors.  And  if  it  be  true  that  a  great  occasion 
was  required  to  rouse  him  to  the  fullest  exertion  of  his 
powers,  it  is  also  true  that  he  never  fell  below,  wandered 
from,  nor  failed  to  dignify  the  occasion.  Whether  he 
addressed  the  ladies  of  Richmond,  the  young  men 
of  Albany,  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  in  Boston,  the 
Dartmouth  alumni  in  Washington,  the  brokers  in  Wall 
Street,  his  Democratic  opponents  at  his  home  in 
Franklin,  the  court,  the  Senate,  or  the  jury,  spoke  at  a 
Pilgrim  festival,  a  cattle  fair,  the  opening  of  a  railway, 
or  the  laying  of  a  comer  stone,  gave  an  historical 
address,  a  eulogy  on  Mason,  Story,  or  Calhoun,  it  was 
alike  pertinent,  manly,  and  true. 

The  singular  breadth  and  fertility  of  his  mind  ap- 
peared in  the  unfailing  variety  of  his  utterances.  He 
never  repeated  himself.  I  remember  how  in  the  politi- 
cal struggle  of  1844,  when  Webster,  Choate,  Ashmun, 
and  others  were  addressing  the  people  far  and  near  on 
the  issues  of  the  pending  election,  Mr.  Webster's  many 
speeches  were  alone  reported  in  full,  and  the  reason 
rendered  me  at  the  time  was  because  they  alone  could 
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bear  it.  Mr.  Everett  has  in  like  manner  called  atten- 
tion to  the  series  of  speeches  made  by  him  on  a  trip 
over  the  Erie  Railway.  Not  counting  mere  snatches  of 
remarks  here  and  there  eleven  extemporaneous  speeches 
were  made  on  that  journey  as  he  was  called  from  the 
cars  to  the  platform.  "  Every  one  of  them,"  said  Mr. 
Everett  after  a  careful  perusal,  "  was  singularly  adapted 
to  the  place  and  occasion.  Every  one  of  those  eleven 
speeches  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States ;  made  as  they 
were  without  preparation  they  impressed  me  more 
than  anything  else  with  his  extraordinary  capacity." 
Indeed  when  we  pass  in  review  all  the  qualities  of  his 
oratory  —  his  fullness,  depth,  and  clearness,  his  readi- 
ness and  adaptation,  his  iron  logic  and  his  splendid 
rhetoric,  his  lofty  imagination,  his  converging  thought 
and  his  plastic  style,  his  grand  presence  and  magnetic 
impression,  when  we  consider  the  wide  range  of  his 
efforts,  and  the  effects,  immediate  and  lasting,  which 
he  produced  —  I  am  almost  ready  to  ask  whether,  when 
estimated  in  the  grand  total,  the  annals  of  oratory 
certainly  furnish  a  greater  name  than  Webster. 

Of  later  but  not  less  solid  growth  was  Mr.  Webster's 
fame  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist.  His  views  of 
national  policy  were  early  matured,  and  with  the  minor 
modifications  to  which  a  wise  and  expanding  mind  must 
ever  hold  itself  open  he  maintained  them  consistently 
to  the  end.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  stand 
allied  to  one  of  the  two  great  political  organizations 
which,  from  the   nature   of  government   and   the  two 
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broad  divergent  theories  as  to  its  function,  whether 
fostering  or  merely  permissive,  will  always  exist  in 
a  republic.  It  would  be  but  fair  to  judge  him  from  that 
standpoint  in  public  affairs  which  he  deliberately  chose. 
But  Kappily  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  rise  to  a 
plane  above  the  line  of  party  divisions  and  test  him  by 
his  adhesion  to  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  entire 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  to  the  sound  and  righteous 
principles  on  which  that  government  was  founded.  He 
believed,  as  we  all  believe,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  its  theoretical  or  practical  human  defects  the 
world  has  seen  no  such  government  as  ours,  and  were 
it  once  broken  in  pieces  no  such  government  would 
take  its  place,  and  that  with  its  downfall  the  great 
hopes  of  the  world  would  be  clouded  over.  To  the 
watchful  guardianship  of  the  vast  and  precious  interests 
thus  garnered  up  in  this  federal  goveVnment  he  gave, 
in  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Cabinet,  thirty-three 
years  of  assiduous,  self-sacrificing  toil  and  a  patriotism 
hampered  by  no  sectional  or  party  ties  but  as  broad  as 
the  nation's  boundaries  and  as  high  as  her  destinies. 

Of  the  vast  and  complex  variety  of  measures  which 
during  that  protracted  period  felt  his  hand,  enlisted  his 
pen,  and  evoked  his  voice,  I  cannot  even  speak  by 
enumeration.  Mr.  Choate,  after  some  pages  of  out- 
line, breaks  off  by  declaring  that  it  "demands  a  vol- 
ume." They  include  the  functions  of  the  government 
itself  from  center  to  circumference,  its  boundaries  and 
its  territory,  its  resources,  finances,  commerce,  improve- 
ments, its  internal  and  foreign  relations,  in  peace  and 
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war,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea.  In  all  these  multifa- 
rious and  complicated  affairs  he  stood  forth  for  a 
generation  a  leading  spirit,  a  guiding  and  often  a  con- 
trolling power,  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
country.  During  that  long  period  no  measure'  that 
concerned  the  honor,  integrity,  or  prosperity  of  the 
nation  escaped  his  vigilance  or  his  influence.  Some  of 
those  services  were  conspicuous  enough  to  arrest  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  When  in  his  reply 
to  Hayne  he  strangled  the  doctrine  of  nullification  it  is 
the  testimony  of  the  southern  Bayard  and  the  northern 
Winthrop  that  he  deferred  the  bloody  conflict  thirty 
years.  And  when  the  conflict  came  the  long  echoes  of 
that  speech  were  the  reverberating  call  that  summoned 
and  cheered  the  friends  of  the  Union  to  the  rescue  ; 
its  solid  principles  the  impregnable  rock  on  which  a 
million  soldiers  stood  and  fought  and  won.  In  the 
celebrated  Washington  treaty  by  his  wisdom,  firmness, 
legal  knowledge,  reasoning  power,  diplomatic  tact,  and 
personal  ascendency  he  calmed  the  excited  passions  of 
the  two  foremost  nations  and  averted  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  fratricidal  and  ruinous  war.  He  did  it 
only  by  remaining  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Tyler  for 
the  good  of  his  country  but  against  the  warnings  of 
political  friends.  No  other  man  in  America  could  have 
wafted  that  momentous  treaty  over  all  the  rocks  and 
shoals  and  breakers  at  home  and  abroad.  And  poster- 
ity, I  think,  has  already  accorded  him  its  unanimous 
and  admiring  vote.  So  sometimes  did  the  judgment  of 
contemporaries.     Thus  when,  in  that  bold  and  masterly 
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dispatch  to  Hiilsemann,  he  courteously  rebuked  the 
insolence  of  the  Austrian  charg^  and  left  not  a  shred 
of  his  argument,  when  he  demolished  the  claim  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet  to  treat  the  American  envoy  as  a  spy, 
and  met  their  menace  with  the  information  that  such 
a  course  would  have  roused,  if  need  be,  the  whole 
military  and  naval  force  of  a  republic  "  whose  power," 
said  he,  "is  spread  over  a  region,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  on  the  globe,  and  of  an  extent  in 
comparison  with  which  the  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  are  but  as  a  patch  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,"  the  heart  of  the  whole  American  people  beat 
with  him  in  sympathetic  admiration. 

Not  the  least  shining  aspect  of  his  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy  was  the  readiness  with  which,  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  he  overleaped  party  lines,  sustained 
what  he  deemed  the  right  measures  of  political  oppo- 
nents, aided  in  the  election  of  his  rivals  and  inferiors, 
and  followed  what  he  avowed  to  be  his  duty  though  it 
cost  him  hosts  of  lifelong  friends.  **  It  was  not  in  his 
nature,"  well  says  Mr.  Blaine,  •*  to  be  a  partisan  chief." 
And  so  in  a  critical  time  of  Jackson's  administration  he 
came  to  his  rescue  on  the  "force  bill,"  and  "Old 
Hickory"  in  person  expressed  his  gratitude.  Vice- 
President  Johnson  had  to  thank  him  for  "  a  magnanim- 
ity and  courtesy  above  the  times."  Though  urged  to 
the  contrary  he  took  the  stump  for  his  constant  com- 
petitor Clay  — a  favor,  alas !  ill-requited  by  Mr.  Clay  at 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  turned  the  tide  of  northern 
votes  in  behalf  of  General  Taylor,  though  at  first  the 
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nomination  had  seemed  to  him  "not  fit  to  be  made." 
To  one  candidate  of  his  party  he  refused  his  support, 
because  while  "himself  well  enough'*  and  "of  good 
principles,"  he  was  sure  to  be  "the  tool  "  of  other  men, 
and  he  predicted  the  signal  defeat  which  awaited  the 
candidate.  How  generously  he  could  speak  of  the  high 
qualities  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Pierce,  and  how 
promptly  he  could  clasp  hands  once  more  with  Benton 
after  years  of  estrangement.  How  completely  his 
letter  of  apology  won  the  heart  of  Senator  Dickinson, 
who  "  perused  and  reperused  the  beautiful  note."  How 
frankly  he  met  the  friendly  overtures  of  his  lifelong, 
keen  antagonist,  our  Governor  Hill,  and  welcomed  him 
at  his  house  in  Franklin.  And  though  there  were  some 
sharp  passages  at  arms  during  his  long  career,  how 
magnanimously  was  every  stinging  word  struck  out 
from  his  published  works. 

No  more  conspicuous  instance  could  be  furnished  of 
freedom  from  all  trammels  but  his  own  sense  of  duty 
than  his  noted  speech  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1850, 
on  the  Compromise.  It  was  deliberately  done.  Weeks 
beforehand,  in  the  evening  interview  sought  by  Mr. 
Clay,  he  had  declared  his  purpose  to  take  his  stand 
"  no  matter  what  might  befall  himself  at  the  North." 
He  took  it.  It  cost  him  more  than  any  other  act  of 
his  life  —  estrangement  of  friends,  loss  of  popularity* 
bitter  taunts  and  revilings,  the  refusal  once  of  old 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  unfavorable  judgments  to  the  present 
day.  Occurring  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  honored 
life  the  scene  is  pathetic  and  almost  tragic.     Now  that 
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the  excitements  are  gone  and  the  issues  are  dead  it  is 
time  to  appeal  to  the  sober  second  thought  of  posterity. 
Whether  judged  by  his  own  record  and  his  avowed 
standard  of  duty  or  by  the  standard  freely  conceded  by 
the  nation  to  other  illustrious  men  his  great  memory 
should  now  be  cleared  from  that  odium.  We  can  now 
see  that  his  whole  past  career  brought  him  where  he 
stood  that  day.  .  With  every  utterance  of  his  public 
life  he  was  committed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union ;  and  on  that  day  he  pro- 
claimed :  "  I  speak  to-day  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union."  He  had  always  held  slavery  to  be  a  "great 
moral,  social,  and  political  evil "  ;  he  deliberately  reiter- 
ated the  opinion  on  that  seventh  of  March.  He  had 
argued  and  voted  steadily  against  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  he  most  emphatically  declared  on  that  day  : 
"Wherever  there  is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  prevented 
from  becoming  slave  territory,  I  am  ready  to  assert  the 
principle  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  I  have  been 
pledged  to  it  again  and  again  and  I  will  redeem  those 
pledges."  He  declared  that  in  those  sections  where 
slavery  existed  under  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  Con- 
stitution, those  pledges,  once  made,  could  not  be  broken. 
So  he  had  always  declared,  and  so  had  the  whole  nation. 
He  confessed  himself  unable  —  and  who  was  not.^  — 
to  propose  measures  for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  but 
willing  to  appropriate  two  hundred  millions  of  the 
public  money  to  colonize  colored  people  who  were  or 
should  be  made  free.  No  human  eye  could  then  discern 
a  possible  remedy  for  the  central  evil  except  in  the 
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quiet  penetration  of  the  gospel  which,  as  Mr.  Webster 
then  said,  "  went  to  the  first  fountain  of  all  the  social 
and  political  relations  of  the  human  race."  For  though 
the  remedy  did  suddenly  appear  in  the  form  of  civil 
convulsion,  that  convulsion  came,  not  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise  but  by  the  fury  of  the  madman  and  folly  of 
the  fool ;  the  cost  of  one  man's  life  for  every  four  men's 
freedom  was  a  price  that  neither  God  nor  man  could 
justify.  That  the  convulsion  did  not  become  a  general 
massacre  and  extermination  at  the  South  was  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  negro  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Did  Mr.  Webster  on  that  day  maintain  the  duty  of 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves }  So  he  had  always  done  ; 
for  so  it  was  written  in  the  Constitution,  and  he  was 
bound  to  do  it,  as  he  wrote  to  the  citizens  of  Newbury- 
port,  "by  his  oath  of  office."  Nay,  he  boldly  said 
before  the  Senate  and  before  the  world  :  "  I  put  it  to  all 
the  sober  and  sound  minds  of  the  North  as  a  question 
of  morals  and  a  question  of  conscience."  Secession, 
revolution,  was  the  only  escape ;  and  that  was  a  bottom- 
less pit  into  which  neither  he  nor  we  were  prepared  to 
leap.  Was  he  willing  to  forego  extending  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  to  the  new  territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  }  It  was,  he  said,  because  nature  had  rendered 
it  needless,  and  he  would  not  add  a  useless  irritant  to 
the  heated  passions  of  the  South.  History  vindicated 
his  judgment.  Slavery  gained  no  firm  foothold  in  that 
territory.  And  still  more  remarkable  was  his  vindica- 
tion when,  eleven  years  later,  the  very  men  who  re- 
proached him  for  this  act,  the  radical  men  of  Congress, 
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—  Sumner,  Wade,  Seward,  Chandler,  Lovejoy,  Stevens, 
the  Washbums,  —  did  the  very  same  thing  for  the  same 
considerations;  they  consented  to  organize  the  terri- 
tories of  Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Nevada  without  a  word 
on  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. "It  is  seldom,"  says  Mr.  Blaine,  "that  history 
so  exactly  repeats  itself ;  in  both  cases  the  acts  were 
altogether  honorable,  the  motives  altogether  patriotic." 
"  But,"  Mr.  Blaine  pointedly  adds,  "  these  republicans 
should  at  least  have  offered  and  recorded  their  apology 
for  their  animadversions  upon  Mr.  Webster."  He 
builded  better  than  his  censors  knew,  but  he  builded 
as  he  knew.  Those  eleven  years  that  he  gained  to  the 
Union  were  of  inestimable  value  for  the  final  conflict. 
Did  he  speak  disapprovingly  of  the  doings  of  abolition 
societies  while  conceding  to  "  thousands  of  their  mem- 
bers "  the  praise  of  being  "  honest  and  good  men  "  and 
"  not  imputing  gross  motives  to  their  leaders  " }  There 
lay  before  his  mind  the  resolutions  adopted  in  Ohio 
and  reaffirmed  in  Faneuil  Hall  advocating  a  "dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,"  the  resolvers  avowing  themselves 
"enemies  of  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States."  Did  not  such 
utterances  deserve  rebuke }  But  Mr.  Webster  also 
rebuked  the  violent  utterances  of  southern  men  and 
even  arraigned  a  senator  then  upon  the  floor  for  words 
of  "offense"  and  "  injustice  "  to  the  North. 

Many  were  disappointed,  and  I  was  among  them, 
that  his  words  were  not  more  severe — denunciatory  — 
toward  the  South  and  its  principles.     But  we  can  now 
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see  that  this  would  have  been  to  defeat  his  whole  aim 
in  speaking  and  to  precipitate  the  catastrophe  which 
he  strove  to  avert.  He  then  clearly  knew,  what  the 
North  did  not  know,  the  imminent  danger  of  secession ; 
and  "peaceable  secession,"  said  he  with  prophetic 
solemnity,  "is  an  utter  impossibility."  "Sir,"  said  he 
on  that  day,  "  I  see  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  what  disruption  must  produce.  I  see  it  must 
produce  war,  and  such  war  as  I  will  not  describe." 
How  dreadfully  was  his  prophecy  fulfilled  —  by  a  wreck 
of  life  and  health  and  morals,  of  family  and  social 
happiness,  of  individual  and  national  wealth,  on  a  more 
terrific  scale  than  the  world  had  seen  since  the  deso- 
lations of  the  first  Napoleon.  To  avert  that  awful 
calamity  he  stood  forth  on  that  day ;  and  he  may  right- 
eously demand  to  be  judged  by  his  own  life  and  life- 
long principles,  by  his  keen  foresight  and  lofty  purpose. 
See,  too,  how  different  has  been  the  fate  of  Webster 
and  of  Lincoln.  Till  a  dozen  years  after  Mr.  Webster's 
death,  and  till  within  three  years  of  his  own  death,  Mr. 
Lincoln  occupied  precisely  Webster's  position,  only 
even  more  pronounced.  He  had  even  acted  as  attorney 
for  the  reclamation  of  five  slaves  escaped  from  Ken- 
tucky. Only  three  years  before  Mr.  Webster's  speech 
Lincoln  had  introduced  into  Congress  a  fugitive  slave 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Twelve  years  after 
that  seventh  of  March  he  had  published  to  the  world 
this  well-known  statement :  "  I  would  save  the  Union. 
I  would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitu- 
tion .  .  .  the  Union  as  it  was.     My  paramount  object 
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is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing 
any  slave,  I  would  do  it.  If  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  all 
the  slaves,  I  would  do  it.  If  I  could  do  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that." 
It  was  only  after  the  hardest  education,  and  when  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  war,  that  he  took  his  final 
stand.  But  while  Lincoln  is  justly  canonized,  Webster 
has  been  as  unjustly  anathematized.  Let  the  last  cloud 
pass  away  from  over  the  fame  of  a  majestic  character. 
Let  us  see  him  as  he  was,  bound  by  all  his  history,  his 
principles,  and  his  prophecies,  and  able  to  say  as  did 
Luther:  "Here  I  stand;  I  cannot  do  otherwise."  And 
let  us  not  fail  to  see  how,  with  his  inborn  hatred  of 
slavery  itself,  when  once  the  bonds  of  the  Constitution 
were  finally  broken  by  the  emergencies  of  war,  he 
would  have  said,  in  more  commanding  tones  than  he 
said  of  the  slave-trade  thirty  years  before,  **  It  is  not 
fit  that  the  land  bear  the  shame  longer,"  and  with  a 
zeal  like  that  with  which  his  honored  father  fought 
for  liberty  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington  he  would 
have  cheered  on  every  stroke  for  universal  freedom 
against  the  rampant  slave  power  from  Bull  Run  to 
Appomattox. 

Such,  imperfectly  sketched,  was  Webster,  the  jurist 
and  advocate,  the  orator,  the  statesman  and  diplomatist. 
But  more  than  all  and  the  basis  of  all  was  the  grandeur 
and  fullness  of  the  man  in  his  intellect,  his  sympathies, 
his  affections.  He  had  faults,  and  they  have  been 
exaggerated.     I  am  here  neither  to  arraign  nor  defend 
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them.  His  make  was  large.  Though  not  technically  a 
scholar,  he  was  much  more,  in  his  mastery  of  the 
highest  results  of  scholarship  and  in  his  broad  range 
of  knowledge  and  thought.  In  his  speeches,  his  papers, 
his  letters,  to  whomsoever  and  for  whatsoever,  from 
the  great  themes  of  the  state  down  to  the  details  of 
farm  life,  there  is  the  same  singular  fertility  of  matter, 
strength,  and  brightness.  His  private  conversation 
and  social  life  were  equally  exuberant  of  wisdom, 
reminiscence,  anecdote,  and  humor.  No  man  met  him 
casually  or  permanently  but  felt  his  power.  He  could 
not  move  unknown. 

Mr.  Webster's  sympathies  were  as  broad  as  his 
intellect.  Beneath  a  dignified  and  often  cold  exterior 
he  had  a  great  warm  heart.  He  could  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  political  opponents.  He  seemed  to  "love 
all  things,  both  great  and  small."  He  was  fond  of 
nature,  of  outdoor  recreations,  and  of  the  whole  animal 
world.  The  great  secretary  of  state  would  bring  the 
eggs  from  his  barn  in  his  wife's  workbasket.  He  loved 
to  feed  his  fine  cattle  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  the 
last  few  days  of  his  life  he  gathered  them  to  his  door 
to  look  once  more  on  their  friendly  faces.  Quail, 
rabbit,  and  squirrel  were  safe  on  his  lands.  He  would 
gaze  on  the  sun  rising  over  the  sea ;  he  shouted  and 
sang  with  the  exhilaration.  "I  know  the  morning," 
said  he,  "  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it.  I 
love  it,  fresh  and  sweet  as  it  is  —  a  daily  new  creation, 
breaking  forth  and  calling  all  that  have  life  and  breath 
and  being  to  new  adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and  new 
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gratitude."  He  often  expressed  his  delight  in  the 
scenery  of  his  native  state  —  "its  hills  and  vales,"  its 
"beautiful  elms  and  maples,"  its  "little  trickling 
brooks,"  heard  "  in  the  still  night ; "  the  "  most  beau- 
tiful spectacle  of  the  autumn  forests ; "  "  the  low  and 
deep  murmuring  of -those  forests,  the  fogs  and  mists 
rising  and  spreading,  and  clasping  the  breasts  of  the 
mountains  whose  heads  were  still  high  and  bright  in 
the  skies  " ;  its  "  skies  all-healthful,  and  its  mountains 
surpassingly  grand  and  sublime."  How  fondly  he 
appreciated  the  attractions  of  Marshfield,  while  he  yet 
could  write  from  Elms  Farm,  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood :  "  After  all,  this  is  the  sweetest  place  in  the 
world."  For,  after  describing  all  its  surroundings, 
when  he  looked  out  of  the  east  windows  over  the  rich 
plains  of  the  Merrimack,  "at  the  east  end  of  it," 
said  he, "  I  see  plain,  marble  gravestones  designating 
the  places  where  repose  my  father,  my  mother,  my 
brother  Joseph,  and  my  sisters.  Dear,  dear  kindred 
blood,  how  I  love  you  all ! "  His  attachments  were 
strong  and  lasting.  He  affectionately  remembered  his 
college  classmates  and  the  schoolmasters  of  his  boy- 
hood. Not  a  few  of  his  humbler  early  associates  were 
objects  of  his  benefactions.  He  purchased  and  freed 
the  slaves  Monica  and  Henry.  His  old  neighbors  loved 
and  clung  to  him,  and  he  clung  to  them ;  and  there  are 
few  more  touching  letters  than  his  reply  to  his  New 
Hampshire  neighbors  in  1850,  in  which  he  tells  them  : 
"  I  could  pour  out  my  heart  in  tenderness  of  feeling  for 
the  affectionate  letter  which  comes  from  you.     It  comes 
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from  home ;  it  comes  from  those  whom  I  have  known, 
or  who  have  known  me  from  my  birth.  It  is  like  the 
love  of  a  family  circle ;  its  influences  fall  on  a  heart 
like  the  dew  of  Hermon."  Friends  of  his  maturer 
years  were  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  of  ties,  and 
Webster  and  Choate  were  like  David  and  Jonathan. 
How  intense  were  his  family  affections!  The  fond 
memory  of  father  and  mother  followed  him  to  the  last. 
The  premature  death  of  his  brother  in  the  courthouse 
here  left  a  wound  in  his  heart,  thirty  years  later  still 
"fresh  and  bleeding."  And  how  crushing  was  the 
grief  as  wife  and  children,  one  by  one,  were  taken  from 
his  sight ! 

I  should  do  Mr.  Webster's  greatness  the  greatest 
injustice,  did  I  close  this  discourse  without  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  noble  and  unfaltering  stand  for  prin- 
ciple, morality,  and  Christianity.  Where  in  all  his 
recorded  utterances  is  there  a  sentence  or  a  word  that 
on  this  account  we  could  wish  erased?  What  prom- 
inent politician  or  statesman,  from  Washington  to  the 
present  day,  has  uttered  himself  so  openly  and  so 
powerfully  in  the  maintenance  of  true  religion  ?  His 
argument  on  the  Girard  will  was  circulated  by  the 
clergy.  He  read  and  reverenced  the  Bible  and  knew 
large  portions  of  it  by  heart.  He  honored  the  sacred 
day,  closing  his  gates  to  visitors  and  being  found  in  the 
house  of  worship.  He  began  his  family  life  at  Ports- 
mouth with  family  prayers  conducted  by  himself,  and 
after  interruptions  resumed  the  practice  at  Marshfield. 
Through  life  he  was  wont  to  ask  a  blessing  at  his  table. 
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"  Religion,"  said  he  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  his  eulogy  on  Mason  —  "  religion  is  a  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  element  in  any  great  human 
character.  There  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion  is 
the  tie  that  connects  man  with  his  Maker  and  holds 
him  to  his  throne.  If  that  tie  be  sundered,  all  broken, 
he  floats  away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe,  its 
proper  attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its 
whole  future  nothing  but  darkness,  desolation,  and 
death."  In  answer  to  the  blunt  question  of  John 
Colby,  "  Are  you  a  Christian } "  he  replied,  "  I  hope 
that  I  am  a  Christian ;  I  profess  to  be  a  Christian. 
But  while  I  say  that,  I  wish  to  add  —  and  I  say  it  with 
shame  and  confusion  of  face  —  that  I  am  not  such  a 
Christian  as  I  wish  to  be."  Almost  the  last  words  of 
the  last  night  of  his  life  were  words  of  prayer.  His 
tomb  bears  the  inscription,  prepared  by  himself,  begin- 
ning: "Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 

This  was  the  man  whom  we  commemorate  to-day. 
The  living  recollection  of  his  majestic  presence  will 
soon  have  passed  away ;  but,  so  long  as  English  litera- 
ture shall  last,  the  work  that  he  did  will  stand 
embalmed  in  the  works  that  he  left.  Time  is  vindi- 
cating his  contemporary  fame.  And  when  the  distant 
historian  shall  pass  in  review  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
nation  between  Washington  and  Lincoln,  what  figure 
among  them  all  will  loom  up  so  clear  and  grand 
upon  the  vision  of  posterity  ?  He  was  one  whom  the 
presidency  of  these  United  States  could  hardly  have 
honored,  but  who  could  have  honored  the  presidency. 
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It  is  as  well  that  he  did  not.     No  title  is  so  great  as 
the  name  DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

Fellow  Citizens:  Mr.  Webster  was  preeminently  a 
New  Hampshire  man.  Bom  upon  its  soil,  and  for  the 
first  four  and  thirty  years  a  constant  resident  of  its 
territory,  he  was  molded  by  its  influences ;  and  even  its 
physical  features  seemed  stamped  upon  his  soul.  The 
dark,  unbroken  sweep  of  its  primeval  forests  well 
symbolized  the  vast  resources  of  his  capacious  intellect ; 
its  marvelously  varied  surface  of  grove  and  meadow, 
hill  and  dale,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  his  ways ;  its  June  verdure  is  not  brighter  than  the 
freshness  of  his  whole  nature  to  the  last ;  its  bubbling 
springs  and  trickling  rills  are  not  more  playful  than  the 
genial  humor  of  his  private  life,  nor  its  still  lakes  more 
profound  than  the  depth  of  his  affections ;  its  granite 
cliffs  reappear  in  the  massive  solidity  of  his  character ; 
its  mountain  heights  in  the  towering  ascendency  of  his 
powers ;  while  its  rushing  rivers,  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing snows  of  spring,  alone  can  represent  the  tide  of 
his  eloquence. 

**The  boundless  prairies  learned  his  name. 
His  words  the  mountain  echoes  knew ; 
The  northern  breezes  swept  his  fame 
From  icy  lake  to  warm  bayou. 

In  toil  he  lived;  in  peace  he  died; 

When  life's  full  cycle  was  complete, 
Put  off  his  robes  of  power  and  pride, 

And  laid  them  at  his  Master's  feet. 
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His  rest  is  by  the  storm-swept  waves 

Whom  life's  wild  tempests  roughly  tried, 
Whose  heart  was  like  the  streaming  caves 
'     Of  ocean  throbbing  at  his  side." 

Here  stands  his  statue.  Here  let  it  stand  through 
the  generations  to  come,  in  this  center  and  heart  of 
the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Main  Street  of  her  capital 
and  the  door  of  her  State  House.  The  quiet  flow  of 
daily  life,  the  bustle  of  business,  and  the  public  parade 
shall  pass  before  him  in  silent  review.  The  stranger 
shall  pause  and  gaze  on  that  imperial  brow.  Chil- 
dren shall  here  ask  and  be  told  his  name  and  fame. 
The  men  of  New  Hampshire  shall  point  with  pride  to 
the  greatest  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Legislators  and 
officers  of  state,  as  they  pass  to  their  work,  shall  be 
greeted  by  the  sight  of  one  who  wove  so  strong  the 
bonds  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  and  guarded 
so  well  the  priceless  blessings  they  enfold.  And  as 
long  as  her  fountains  shall  gush,  her  lakes  shall  gleam, 
her  rivers  run,  and  her  mountains  rise,  shall  the  mem- 
ory of  Webster  be  fresh  in  his  native  state. 
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AN  ORATION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  BENNINGTON,  AUGUST  x6.  1877. 

T^ROM  the  top  of  Mount  Anthony  the  eye  looks 
■*•  out  on  a  panorama  of  singular  extent  and  beauty. 
Westward  the  Adirondacks,  dim  with  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  or  more,  the  Helderbergs  and  the 
Catskills ;  southward  Greylock,  Saddle  and  Bald ;  the 
long  Green  Mountain  wall  on  the  east ;  and  the  Killing- 
ton  Peak  sixty  miles  away  to  the  north,  outline  a  vast 
amphitheater  of  hill  and  vale,  of  fertile  fields  and 
graceful  forests,  dotted  with  thrifty  villages  and  happy 
homes.  The  steam  puffs  up  in  sight  from  half  a  dozen 
railway  lines,  and  there  are  glimpses  of  the  Hoosack 
and  Walloomsac,  bordered  with  manufactories.  Nestled 
invisibly  away  are  churches  and  schools  and  banks  and 
printing  presses,  here  a  mine  and  there  a  college.  As 
the  day  declines,  silver  streamlets  come  glinting  forth 
with  reflected  sunbeams  from  the  broad  expanse  of  rich 
farming  lands,  a  near  fountain  spreads  its  lofty  spray 
upon  the  air,  and  at  length  there  settles  down  over  the 
whole  landscape  that  mellow  and  dreamy  hue  which 
makes  it  seem  of  some  other  world.  But  this  is  no 
dreamland  vision.  These  things  all  lie  on  the  soil  of 
three  sovereign  states,  and  they  are  the  substantial 
tokens  of  industry,  culture,  peace,  and  prosperity,  the 
ripest  fruits  of  republican  liberty. 

412 
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On  a  bright  morning,  one  hundred  years  ago  to-day, 
a  German  oflScer,  on  an  eminence  five  miles  from  here, 
looked  forth  admiringly  on  a  part  of  this  same  land- 
scape, then  "rife,"  he  said,  "with  pastoral  beauty"  — 
"  a  wide  sweep  of  stately  forests  interrupted  at  remote 
intervals  by  green  meadows  and  fertile  cornfields,  with 
here  and  there  a  cottage,  a  shed,  or  other  primitive  edi- 
fice," and  Bennington  was  "a  cluster  of  poor  cottages  in 
a  wild  country."  Around  him  was  a  well-appointed  mil- 
itary band  glittering  with  arms,  some  of  them  in  brass 
helmets,  some  in  red  coats,  some  in  citizens'  garb ;  and 
dusky  forms  in  war  paint  hung  upon  the  outskirts. 
Two  miles  this  side  of  him,  hidden  from  his  sight,  lay 
another  band,  ill-armed  and  miscellaneously  clad,  largely 
in  cloth  of  tow  or  linen  dyed  with  butternut  or  maple, 
and  too  deeply  absorbed  in  their  daybreak  preparations 
to  spend  one  thought  upon  the  glory  of  the  earth  or 
sky.  Between  these  two  bodies  of  troops,  and  in  good 
measure  on  that  day's  struggle,  hung  pending  the 
question  whether  the  pastoral  beauty  of  that  time 
should  unfold  into  all  the  civic  freedom  and  blessing 
of  this. 

The  natural  theme  of  our  thoughts,  therefore,  is 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BENNINGTON  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

The  early  days  of  August,  1777,  were  a  culminating 
time  of  gloom  and  alarm.  For  more  than  a  twelve- 
month the  tide  of  our  prospects  had  steadily  ebbed 
until  the  shoals  and  reefs  were  plainly  in  sight.     In  the 
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opening  of  our  great  conflict,  the  first  dash  of  our 
arms  had  carried  all  before  it.  The  British  army  and 
its  favorite  generals,  Gage,  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Bur- 
goyne,  were  penned  up  in  Boston  with  bitter  memories 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  then  driven  forth  to  find  a 
shelter  in  Halifax.  Lord  Dunmore  was  expelled  from 
Norfolk  and  took  refuge  on  his  fleet.  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point,  St.  Johns,  and  Montreal  had  been  taken 
in  rapid  succession,  and  Quebec  alone  had  escaped. 
From  Canada  to  Virginia  we  had  made  a  clean  sweep. 
But  a  change  came.  Just  before  our  Independence 
was  declared,  the  last  of  our  troops  were  driven  out  of 
Canada,  in  the  strong  but  true  language  of  the  day, 
"  disgraced,  defeated,  discontented,  dispirited,  diseased, 
undisciplined."  The  day  before  that  Declaration  was 
read  to  the  army  on  Broadway,  Howe  landed  on  Staten 
Island  the  first  detachment  of  twenty-six  thousand 
troops.  Then  followed  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island,  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  the  reverse  of 
White  Plains,  the  surrender  of  forts  Lee  and  Wash- 
ington, the  chase  of  our  army  through  the  Jerseys,  and 
the  capture  of  Charles  Lee,  the  second  in  command 
and  then  the  idol  of  the  army,  just  as  he  was  writing 
to  Gates  a  profane  attack  upon  his  chief.  And  before 
our  great  general  retreated  grimly  southward,  conspired 
against  by  his  leading  oflBcers,  distrusted  even  by  John 
Adams  for  his  "  Fabian  policy,"  chafed  by  the  internal 
jealousies  of  his  army,  and  baffled  of  every  plan  by  the 
incessant  changes  of  his  troops,  there  came,  like  some 
Job's  message,  tidings  from  the  north,  that  our  fleet  of 
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fifteen  sail  on  Lake  Champlain  was  exterminated, 
Crown  Point  burned  and  abandoned,  and  our  northern 
army  cooped  up  in  its  last  stronghold  at  Ticonderoga. 
Washington  indeed  kept  merry  Christmas  with  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  paid  his  New  Year's  com- 
pliments to  the  British  at  Princeton.  These  two  flashes 
alone  flickered  over  the  somber  scene. 

The  flush  and  ardor  of  transient  conflicts  had  now 
given  way  to  the  tug  and  strain  of  protracted  war.  And 
what  a  war !  Often  destitute  of  tents,  blankets,  medi- 
cines, good  clothing,  and  wholesome  food  ;  short  of  arms 
and  ammunition  ;  without  money  or  credit ;  I  might 
almost  say,  long  without  an  army.  For  by  short 
enlistments  our  troops  continually  melted  away,  some- 
times in  the  presence  of  the  foe.  And  short  enlist- 
ments were  growing  difficult ;  for  in  these  sparse,  new, 
and  poor  settlements,  how  could  the  men  be  spared 
from  their  homes  ?  The  camp,  too,  was  as  fatal  as  the 
battlefield.  It  was  invaded  by  camp  fever  and  dysen- 
tery and  steadily  beleaguered  by  the  smallpox.  At 
one  time  in  'y6,  Schuyler  in  three  months  had  lost  half 
of  his  ten  thousand  men  by  death  and  desertion,  and 
two  fifths  of  the  remainder  were  on  the  sick-list. 

Each  northern  state  carried  special  burdens.  Ver- 
mont was  engaged  in  the  long  and  gallant  strife  for 
state  rights  and  individual  ownership  of  the  soil.  New 
York  was  overrun  with  royalists,  of  whom  numbers  had 
been  sent  to  the  New  England  states  for  safe-keeping 
—  two  hundred  at  one  time  in  the  jails  and  houses  of 
New  Hampshire.     The   state   of  New  Hampshire,   so 
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intensely  patriotic  that  only  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  out  of  her  whole  population  had,  whether  from 
conscientious  or  political  scruples,  refused  to  sign  the 
pledge  to  resist  the  foe  "with  arms,  at  the  risque  of 
our  lives  and  fortunes,"  was  yet  distracted  with  the 
magnitude  and  multitude  of  her  efiForts.  I  may  not 
weary  you  with  the  long  recital.  Enough  that  when  a 
state's  militia  enrolment  extends  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  up  to  fifty,  and  her  "  alarm  list "  to  sixty-five ; 
and  when  at  length  orders  are  given  to  draft  one  half 
even  of  that  alarm  list,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  strain 
has  reached  her  vital  forces. 

The  outlook,  also,  in  these  earlier  months  of  the  year 
was  forbidding.  A  powerful  fleet  lay  southward  at  the 
center  of  motion  ready  to  strike  at  any  part  of  our 
vast  coast  line.  The  way  was  well-nigh  clear  for  an 
early  invasion  from  the  north,  Canadian  sympathies 
were  lost.  The  Indian  tribes,  that  six  months  before 
had  refused  to  mingle  in  this  "quarrel,"  as  they 
phrased  it,  "between  two  brothers  of  one  blood,"  were 
listening  to  the  enemy.  Franklin  was  waiting  in  vain 
at  the  French  Court  for  a  recognition  of  our  country. 

And  now  the  plot  was  deepening.  Burgoyne  in 
London  laid  before  King  George,  in  February,  a  plan 
to  close  the  war.  Howe  had  sent  across  the  ocean  a 
still  larger  scheme,  which  "  would  strike  terror  through 
the  country"  and  "break  down  all  resistance  to  his 
majesty's  troops.*'  Both  agreed  in  this,  that  one  array 
should  move  up  the  Hudson,  another  descend  from  the 
north  and  meet  it  at  Albany.    They  would  thus  cut  the 
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rebel  serpent  in  twain,  and  separately  crush  its  New 
England  head  and  its  Southern  body.^ 

The  scheme  was  a  good  one.  It  might  have  ad- 
journed our  liberties  for  fifty  years.  Who  marred  that 
plot  ?  In  England,  King  George  and  Lord  George 
Germain ;  in  America,  John  Burgoyne  and  Charles 
Lee.  The  dull  king  had  a  way  of  meddling  in  detail 
with  all  the  business  of  his  great  empire.  In  the 
British  Museum  you  can  read,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
his  comments  on  the  plan  of  Burgoyne,  restricting  his 
forces,  withholding  all  discretionar}'  power,  and  requir- 
ing him  simply  "to  join  Howe  at  Albany.'' ^  But  that 
equally  positive  orders  were  not  issued  to  Howe  we 
may  thank  Lord  George  Germain.  The  Minister 
called  at  his  office.  The  dispatch,  all  written,  was  not 
"fair-copied."  So  Germain  hurried  off  heedlessly  to 
the  country.  The  unsigned  dispatch  was  pigeon- 
holed, and  was  found  again — after  the  surrender  at 
Saratoga.^ 

There  have  been  worse  commanders  and  not  many 
more  polished  gentlemen  of  his  style  than  John  Bur- 
goyne. "A  man  of  wit,  fashion,  and  honor,"  says 
Macaulay.  He  eloped  with  Lord  Derby's  daughter, 
and  was  forgiven  by  the  family.  He  wrote  elaborate 
letters,  genteel  comedies,  and  flaming  proclamations. 
"The  charm  of  his  manner,"  it  was  said,  "neither  man 

>  Lord  Howe  proposed  to  open  the  campaign  of  the  Southern  army,  with  35,000  men 
in  three  army  corps:  one  to  cover  New  Jersey:  one  to  act  on  the  side  of  Rhode  Island 
with  a  view  to  reducing  Boston:  the  third  to  move  up  the  North  River  to  Albany  and 
there  join  the  army  of  the  North. 

'  Fonblanque's  Political  and  Military  Episodes,  pp.  484  and  487. 

*  Ibid.  p.  936. 
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nor  woman  could  resist."  That  was  left  for  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  He  wore  on  his  finger  a  diamond  ring 
given  him  by  the  king  of  Portugal  for  his  gallant  dash 
at  Valencia  d' Alcantara,  and  Burgoyne's  Light  Horse 
was  the  favored  regiment  that  George  the  Third  loved 
often  to  review.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  a  good  colonel, 
and  a  moderate  general.  It  is  useless  to  extol  him 
greatly  as  a  commander.  He  did  three  things  that  are 
not  done  by  great  commanders.  He  needlessly  under- 
rated his  enemy,  he  lost  his  best  opportunity,  and,  in 
the  last  resort,  he  declined  the  responsibility  which 
would  have  abandoned  an  expedition  and  saved  an  army. 
Give  him  credit  for  a  good  plan.  Another  man  should 
have  executed  the  plan.  That  man  was  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  his  last  year's  commander,  and  the  governor  of 
Canada.  He  knew  the  country,  understood  the  people, 
and  controlled  the  preparations.  Cautious,  as  well  as 
peaceful,  he  was  all  the  more  formidable  because  he 
was  wise,  conciliatory,  and  humane. 

But  in  the  high  councils  of  heaven  and  the  small 
arithmetic  of  King  George  it  was  ordered  otherwise. 
Burgoyne  was  followed  by  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
British  nation.  Lord  North  looked  for  the  "speedy 
quelling  of  the  rebellion."  Trading  Manchester  had 
subscribed  for  two  regiments  to  conquer  a  market.  The 
country  gentlemen  were  loudly  loyal.  The  opposition 
in  the  Commons  was  well-nigh  silenced.  Bishops  and 
clergy  breathed  out  war ;  the  staid  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 
lishment rung  with  exhortations  to  smite  the  rebels, 
and  even  the  heart  of  the  humane  king  became  ossified 
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till  he  could  say :  "  Every  means  of  distressing  America 
must  meet  with  my  concurrence." 

Burgoyne  was  in  Montreal  a  full  month  before  he 
applied  for  means  of  transport,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
his  supply  at  last  was  a  chief  cause  of  his  disaster.  His 
body  of  troops,  though  smaller  than  he  asked,  was  a 
splendid  army  corps.^  The  German  soldiers  had  learned 
war  when  Frederick  was  at  his  best,  and  the  British 
were  **  veteran  troops  of  England."  A  magnificent 
park  of  artillery  and  a  body  of  picked  cannoniers 
accompanied  the  march.  The  officers,  Phillips  and 
Riedesel,  Frazer  and  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Balcarras, 
and  Ackland,  were  men  of  brilliant  and  various  distinc- 
tion.. For  an  army  of  its  size,  no  finer  body  could  have 
been  set  down  on  this  continent. 

The  general  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  his  foe. 
He  was  in  Boston  when  the  British  army  was,  as  he 
expressed  it,  ^*  unrecovered  from  the  consternation  of 
Lexington."  He  had  directed  the  firing  of  the  bat- 
teries against  Bunker  Hill,  and  had  handsomely  com- 
mended the  obstinate  defense  and  the  orderly  retreat. 
He  therefore  only  imposed  on  himself  when  he  pro- 
claimed to  his  army  that  the  enemy  were  "infinitely 
inferior  to  the  king's  troops  in  open  space  and  hardy 
combat."     The  event  made  it  even  ludicrous  in  him  to 


'  Burgoyne  had  asked  for  8,000  regular  troops  exclusive  of  artillery,  3,000  Canadians 
to  act  as  escorts  and  working  parties,  and  z,ooo  Indians,  besides  a  large  number  of  pro- 
vincials for  transport  duties.  He  reports  his  actual  force  at  7,951  regulars,  148  Canadian 
militia,  and  503  Indians.  This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  5x1  artillerymen,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  tories  from  the  state.  But  he  was  obliged  to  leave  nearly  z,ooo  men  to  garrison 
Ticonderoga,  greatly  to  his  regret.  He  thought  that  Carleton  should  have  furnished  the 
garrison,  and  afterward  complained  that  it  "  drained  the  life-blood  of  his  force." 
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announce  that  they  relied  only  on  "entrenchments  and 
rifle  pieces,"  and  "it  will  be  our  glory  and  preserva- 
tion to  storm."  And  it  was  a  still  graver  folly  to 
threaten  that  enemy  with  "devastation,  famine,  and 
every  concomitant  horror.*'  For  he  only  exasperated 
when  he  sought  to  terrify.  Had  he  had  the  "thou- 
sands "  of  Indians  of  whom  he  boasted,  to  do  this  work, 
instead  of  his  paltry  five  hundred,  he  spoke  to  men  who 
had  heard  a  louder  war-whoop  than  his.  They  turned 
his  flaming  proclamation  into  doggerel  rhyme  and 
called  him  "Chrononhotonthologos." 

Yet  there  were  anxious  hearts  as  he  moved  towards 
Lake  Champlain.  Men  called  Ticonderoga  the  "  key  of 
North  America."  Schuyler  had  written  to  New  Hamp- 
shire that  "  the  loss  of  it  would  be  dreadful,  if  not 
altogether  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.". 
Washington  said  that  the  consequences  would  be  "  ir- 
reparable." Meanwhile  the  public  mind  was  feverish 
with  excitement  and  the  air  thick  with  alarms.  The 
enemy  had  entered  Newport,  headed  for  Providence. 
They  had  landed  at  Fairfield.  They  had  destroyed 
Danbury.  They  were  expected  at  Rye.  Eighteen 
ships  were  seen  above  Peekskill.  Carleton's  boats 
were  said  to  be  at  Split  Rock,  forty  miles  from  Ticon- 
deroga. A  cry  was  raised  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut  of  a  "diabolical  attempt"  by  the  enemy 
to  spread  counterfeit  money.  Entrenching  tools  were 
found  under  a  barn  in  Hollis  and  firearms  at  Groton. 
Half  the  men  of  Strafford  had  joined  the  regulars. 
"The  tories,"  wrote  Sullivan,  "are  everywhere  lifting 
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their  heads."  Secret  combinations  are  discovered  in 
Hillsborough,  in  western  Massachusetts  and  northern 
New  Hampshire.  The  New  Hampshire  Committee  of 
Safety  recommend  to  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms  constantly  to  carry  them  "  to  public  worship  and 
all  places  where  business  leads  them ;  for  we  know  not 
the  day  nor  the  hour  "  of  an  attack  on  the  borders,  and 
we  must  "  stop  those  infernal  traitors  among  ourselves." 

But  where  get  the  arms  ?  The  same  committee,  two 
days  later,  informed  their  congressmen  that  a  great 
number  of  their  militia  are  without  firearms,  and  in 
the  half-manned  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  not  one  man 
in  ten  has  a  bayonet. 

On  the  first  of  July  a  line  of  fifty  gunboats  and  two 
frigates  hove  in  sight  of  Ticonderoga,  stretching  across 
the  lake  from  east  to  west.  The  garrison  declared 
themselves  ready  for  a  "  bloody  fray,"  and  Parson  Allen 
was  willing  to  "  leave  this  body  of  his  a  corpse  on  the 
spot."  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  they  were 
amazed  to  see  a  body  of  redcoats  planting  a  battery  on 
Mount  Defiance,  commanding  every  corner  of  their 
fortress.  That  night  came  the  order  to  evacuate.  It 
was  received  in  the  fortress  literally  with  curses  and 
with  tears,  and  a  cry  of  execration  and  lament  swept 
through  the  country.  "  Such  a  retreat,"  wrote  one  of 
the  garrison,  "was  never  heard  of  since  the  creation 
of  the  world."  Men  talked  of  treachery.  "  We  never 
shall  hold  a  fort,"  said  stout  John  Adams,  "till  we 
shoot  a  general."  Burgoyne  wrote  home :  "  The  rebels 
have    no    men    of  military    science."      King    George 
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rushed  into  the  Queen's  apartments  shouting,  "  I  have 
beat  them  !  I  have  beaten  all  the  Americans ! "  and  he 
talked  of  the  red  ribbon  of  Bath  for  his  general. 
But  they  were  all  mistaken.  The  rebels  had  men  of 
science.  Colonel  John  Trumbull  had  proved  on  the 
spot  the  year  before  that  this  very  thing  could  happen. 
Schuyler  and  St.  Clair  were  no  traitors.  They  only 
blundered.  It  was  a  grave  error  in  Schuyler  to  accu- 
mulate such  precious  stores  and  priceless  arms  for 
capture  and  destruction  in  an  ill-planned  and  half- 
defended  fortress.  It  was  a  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  for  St.  Clair  to  boast,  **  If  the  enemy  comes 
hither,  he  will  go  back  faster  than  he  came,"  and  within 
one  week  to  steal  away  by  night. 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga  fell  on  this 
whole  region  like  the  bursting  of  a  waterspout.  For 
miles  along  the  lake  and  up  the  Otter  Creek  the 
settlers  claimed  British  protection  or  fled  from  their 
homes.  The  inhabitants  of  Albany  ran  about  the 
streets  in  terror.  Williamstown  and  Stockbridge  were 
crowded  with  fugitives.  The  New  Hampshire  towns 
along  the  Connecticut,  from  Walpole  to  Haverhill,  were 
sending  off  messages  of  alarm.  Beza  Woodward  wrote 
from  Hanover  at  midnight :  **  For  God's  sake,  come 
without  delay." 

But  George  had  not  beaten  all  the  Americans  and 
Burgoyne  did  not  earn  the  red  ribbon.  There  were 
then,  on  these  New  Hampshire  Grants,  in  the  cautious 
words  of  Congress,  "  those  called  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,"  and  they  were  not  ready  to  resign  their  home 
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steads  after  the  struggle  of  a  dozen  years.  And  that 
song,  though  unwritten  then,  was  singing  through  their 
hearts:  — 

•*Here  halt  we  our  march  and  pitch  our  tent 
On  the  rugged  forest  ground. 
And  light  our  fires  with  the  branches  rent 
By  winds  from  the  birches  round. 
Wild  storms  have  torn  the  ancient  wood. 
But  a  wilder  is  at  hand, 
With  hail  of  iron  and  rain  of  blood. 
To  sweep  and  desolate  the  land." 

Down  in  Berkshire  there  was  a  company  that  often 
had  been  disappointed  of  "  a  fight."  Over  in  New 
Hampshire  there  was  a  gallant  body  of  men  who  had 
held  their  own  at  Bunker  Hill  till  the  very  last,  had  led 
the  van  at  Trenton,  fought  at  Princeton,  were  bound 
for  Stillwater  and  Saratoga  and  Monmouth  and  York- 
town.  There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Seth  Warner, 
calm,  clear-headed,  resolute,  unflinching,  every  inch  a 
soldier,  and  acquainted  with  every  foot  of  this  ground. 
There  was  also  a  man  whose  name  was  John  Stark, 
a  bom  and  bred  warrior,  a  man  of  genuine  military 
instinct  and  genius,  who  could  find  his  place  and  hold 
it  too,  ready  when  he  knew  he  was  right  to  take  all 
risks,  whether  it  were  the  anger  of  Schuyler,  the  cen- 
sure of  Congress,  or  the  widowhood  of  "  Molly  Stark." 
There  was  a  noted  tavern  in  this  town,  and  when  there 
were  gathered  there  Ira  Allen,  Thomas  Chittenden, 
Jonas  Fay,  and  their  stanch  comrades,  there  was  one 
catamount   on   the   signpost    and    twelve    catamounts 
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within.  There  was  another  Committee  of  Safety  at 
Exeter,  and  while  it  contained  such  men  as  Meshech 
Weare,  Nicholas  Oilman,  and  Josiah  Bartlett  the 
republic  was  not  lost.  "  We  can  repulse  them/*  wrote 
Ira  Allen,  "if  we  have  assistance."  In  three  days 
New  Hampshire  voted  that  assistance  —  twenty-five 
companies  of  Stark's  brigade.  It  was  then,  when  there 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury  and  no  light  ahead,  that 
up  rose  John  Langdon  in  his  place,  tendering  his 
money,  his  merchandise,  his  plate :  "  If  we  gain  our 
independence,  I  shall  be  repaid ;  if  not,  what  matters 
my  property } " 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  Saturday.  All  that 
night  and  the  next  day  a  horseman  was  riding  from 
Exeter  to  Concord.  Sunday  afternoon  he  dismounted 
at  the  church  door  and  walked  up  the  aisle.  The 
minister  stopped  and  said  :  "  Captain  Hutchins,  are  you 
the  bearer  of  a  message.^"  "Yes;  Burgoyne  is  on 
his  march  to  Albany.  Stark  will  command  the  New 
Hampshire  men,  and  if  we  all  turn  out  we  can  cut  him 
off."  "My  hearers,"  said  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker, 
"you  who  are  ready  to  go  better  leave  at  once."  All 
the  men  left  the  house.  But  Phinehas  Virgin  had  no 
shoes.  "  You  shall  have  a  pair,"  said  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, the  shoemaker,  "  before  to-morrow  morning." 
Next  day  those  shoes  were  marching. 

While  Warner  was  sending  off  his  messengers  on 
"fresh  horses"  to  call  in  the  militia  and  alarm  the 
inhabitants  of  Vermont,  and  Herrick  was  raising  his 
Rangers,  all  New  Hampshire  was  in  a  whirl;  officers 
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hastening  to  Charlestown  to  halt  the  retreating  troops ; 
soldiers  just  home  retracing  their  steps  ;  n^w  enlist- 
ments ;  minute  men,  even  of  the  alarm  list,  summoned 
to  be  ready.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  venerable  paper 
dated  "East  Kingston,  August  4,  1777,"  and  reading 
thus,  "We,  the  subscribers,  do  severally  enlist  our- 
selves or  ingage  to  stand  in  readiness  at  a  minute's 
warning,  equipt  according  to  law,  with  six  days*  pro- 
vision, ready  to  march  wherever  called  for  in  the  New 
England  States,  to  which  we  promise  obedience  to  our 
officers.  We  ingage  to  stand  ready  till  the  24th  day  of 
September  next.  Enoch  Chase,"  and  thirteen  others. 
Stark's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  his  officers  and  men  were  in  great 
measure  select  citizens,  owners  of  the  soil,  good  men 
and  true.  The  brigade  chaplain,  Hibbard,  was  a  grad- 
uate in  the  second  class  of  Dartmouth  College.  A 
future  governor  and  chief  justice  of  the  state,  Jere- 
miah Smith,  had  his  gunstock  broken  and  his  face 
grazed  by  a  musket  ball  at  Bennington.  The  members 
of  the  several  companies  were  neighbors,  friends,  and 
relatives.  From  the  little  town  of  Salisbury,  New 
Hampshire,  with  only  one  hundred  and  nine  ratable 
polls,  forty-two  were  in  the  conflict.  Their  captain 
was  the  father  of  Daniel  Webster.  Among  them  were 
Edward  Evans,  the  schoolmaster,  deacon  Benjamin 
Huntopn,  representative  Matthew  Pettengill,  selectman 
Andrew  Pettengill,  and  others  of  the  same  quality. 
This  one  family  of  Pettengill  sent  to  the  battle  three 
brothers   and   their   sister's   husband;   they   were  the 
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brothers  and  brother-in-law  of  my  great-grandfather. 
One  of  them  died  of  his  wounds.  So  in  Vermont  five 
sons  of  Jonas  Fay  were  there  —  one  of  them  slain. 
Massachusetts  sent  lawyers,  physicians,  a  judge,  and 
a  fighting  parson.  It  was  the  best  blood  of  these 
states  that  flowed  here. 

While  this  commotion  was  fermenting  in  the  states 
Burgoyne  was  happy  and  easy.  He  was  ordering  a 
feu  de  joie  in  honor  of  his  victory  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Schuyler  was  declining  to  furnish  a  soldier  or 
a  musket  to  defend  Vermont.  Instead  of  pushing  on 
by  Lake  George  and  the  .old  road  he  halted  at  White- 
hall while  his  troops  cut  their  way  through  a  dense 
forest,  made  forty  bridges  in  sixteen  miles  and  two 
miles  of  log  work  over  one  morass.  It  may  have  been, 
as  he  claimed,  his  best  course.  But  his  need  of  sup- 
plies became  early  apparent,  and  about  the  first  of 
August  troops  were  all  designated  for  Baum's  expedi- 
tion. They  did  not  march  until  the  twelfth.  Those  ten 
or  twelve  days'  delay  lost  his  only  chance  of  success. 

For  the  other  John  never  loitered.  Five  days  after 
he  was  notified  of  his  appointment  he  appeared  in 
Charlestown.  In  advance  of  his  instructions  he  was 
forwarding  troops  to  Vermont,  watching  the  enemy, 
and  looking  up  his  supplies.  It  would  be  amusing 
were  it  not  distressing,  to  read  of  his  difficulties, 
"detained  for  want  of  bullet  moulds,  as  there  is  but 
pne  pair  in  town "  ;  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  four 
cannon  mounted ;  finding  a  third  of  the  powder  in 
store  worthless  ;  in  want  of  kettles  and  "  spirits,"  and 
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even  "sealing  wax  and  paper.'*  But  he  makes  no 
apologies  or  complaints,  utters  no  doubts  or  fears. 
As  fast  as  his  men  come  in  by  squads  he  sends  them 
along.  Just  as  soon  as  the  bullets  are  run  Stark  and 
his  bullets  go  off  at  the  enemy.  He  comes  in  sight 
at  Manchester,  receiving  orders  to  join  Schuyler,  and 
flatly  refusing  to  abandon  Vermont.  By  two  felicitous 
mistakes,  one  when  Congress  superseded  him  and  one 
when  New  Hampshire  gave  him  an  independent  com- 
mand, he  was  free  to  follow  his  own  sagacity.  He 
chose  the  course  for  which  Washington  had  hoped  the 
enemy  would  give  opportunity,  and  he  fulfilled  his  own  * 
prophecy  of  the  former  year  that  "a  powerful  army 
would  come  from  the  north  which  he  with  the  Green 
Mountain  boys  would  cut  off  wing  by  wing."  ^ 

When  all  this  stir  around  the  Connecticut  had 
reached  its  height  things  were  beginning  to  move  on 
the  Hudson  like  the  opening  of  some  tragic  romance. 
The  British  general  had  bored  his  way  doggedly  through 
forest  and  swamp  and  creek.  He  looked  anxiously 
down  the  river  for  some  trace  of  Howe,  but  no  tidings 
came.  Ten  messengers  had  gone  by  different  routes 
but  never  one  had  gone  through.  Even  the  dispatch 
sent  by  him  to  Clinton  in  a  silver  bullet  from  Still- 
water, though  swallowed  by  the  bearer,  was  recovered 
by  an  emetic  and  the  messenger  hanged  as  a  spy.  Only 
one  message  from  Howe  ever  found  its  way  to  Bur- 
goyne,  packed  in  a  quill,  but  it  came  too  late  and 
brought  no  hope.     On  the  very  day  (July  30)  when  he 

*  Ira  Allen's  History  of  Vermont  (Vermont  Historical  Collections,  i,  p.  386). 
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was  writing,  "  I  am  in  total  ignorance  of  the  situation 
or  intentions  of  General  Howe,"  Washington  was 
writing  thus,  **  Howe's  in  a  manner  abandoning 
Burgoyne  is  so  unaccountable  a  matter  that  till  I  am 
fully  assured  of  it  I  cannot  help  casting  my  eyes  con- 
tinually behind  me."  Why  it  was  remained  a  standing 
puzzle  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

But  Charles  Lee  knew  why.  When  Burgoyne  sailed 
for  England  Lee  was,  by  his  own  folly,  a  prisoner. 
Blustering  and  cowardly,  ill-mannered  and  profane, 
boastful,  ambitious,  and  disappointed,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March  he  laid  before  Howe  an  elaborate  plan 
whereby  he  would  "  stake  his  life  "  the  rebellion  could 
be  crushed  in  two  months.  It  was  to  be  a  grand 
movement  on  Pennsylvania  and  the  South,  accom- 
panied by  a  proclamation  of  amnesty.  Fortunately  for 
the  country  it  was  followed  but  partially  and  tardily. 
While  the  southern  expedition  was  a  failure  it  aban- 
doned the  northern  to  its  fate.* 

It  would  seem  from  Burgoyne's  precautions  and 
delay  that  he  shrank  from  the  expedition  to  Benning- 
ton. But  he  was  nearly  out  of  provisions.  He  "knew 
that  here  was  the  great  deposit  of  corn,  flour,  and 
cattle,  guarded  only  by  militia."  Necessity  knew  no 
law.  So  he  chose  "the  best"  of  his  German  troops 
and  "the  select  light  corps  of  the  British  army,"  and 
sent   them    on    their   perilous    venture.     And    with    a 

»Sec  "The  Treason  of  Charles  Lee,"  by  George  H.  Moore.  Bancroft  doubu  thai 
Lee's  letter  had  any  effect  on  Howe.  His  reasons  seem  hardly  conclusive.  It  is 
certain  that  the  letter  was  in  Howe's  hands  before  his  plan  of  campaign  appears  to  have 
been  changed.  And  it  is  certain  that  Howe's  failure  to  move  northward  "  confounded  " 
the  British  ministers  and  defeated  their  plans.    So  testifies  Horace  Walpole  repeatedly. 
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Strangely  gratuitous  folly  he  added  to  the  seizure  of  sup- 
plies a  long  circuit  by  Rockingham  and  Brattleborough 
round  to  Albany.  It  is  supposed,  however,  by  some 
that  the  written  orders  were  greatly  modified  by  oral 
instructions. 

Why  repeat  an  ofttold  tale  —  of  the  message  to 
Stark  that  the  Indians  were  at  Cambridge,  and  to 
Baum  that  the  rebels  were  at  Bennington ;  of  that  last 
letter  of  the  Hessian  to  his  general,  "wrote  on  the 
head  of  a  barrel,"  promising  to  fall  on  the  enemy  early 
to-morrow ;  of  Gregg  slowly  falling  back  as  Baum 
advanced  and  breaking  down  the  bridge  at  Sancoick  ; 
of  Stark  advancing  to  his  support  and  in  vain  offering 
battle ;  of  Baum  and  his  boldest  men  thoroughly 
startled  at  last  by  the  coolness  and  confidence  of  their 
foe ;  of  that  fifteenth  of  August,  stormy  with  **  a  hurri- 
cane of  wind  "  and  "an  absolute  torrent  of  rain  *' ;  of 
Baum's  men  toiling  all  day  long  in  the  merciless  storm 
at  their  entrenchments  as  men  toil  for  their  lives? 
There  was  little  sleep  that  night  in  the  British  camp. 

Through  that  pouring  rain  also  came  the  Berkshire 
militia,  drenched  to  the  skin  but  with  their  powder 
dry  and  their  hearts  all  hot.  They  had  dropped  the 
sickle  for  the  musket.  In  their  procession  rode  Rev. 
Thomas  Allen  in  his  old  sulky,  now  become  a  chariot 
of  war.  Warner's  troops  and  a  hundred  New  Hamp- 
shire men  were  hastening  up  under  femerson  to  com- 
plete the  victory,  while  Warner  himself  was  with  Stark 
as  his  counselor  and  right-hand  man. 

The  morning  of  the   sixteenth   opened   in   absolute 
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beauty.  Not  a  cloud.  Not  a  stirring  leaf.  Raindrops 
glittered  "  like  diamonds "  in  the  trees.  The  river 
alone  seemed  alive  as  it  rolled  along  "swollen  and 
tumultuous."  The  German  officer  never  forgot  that 
beautiful  scene.  For  hours  not  an  enemy  had  been 
seen  nor  a  sound  of  alarm  had  been  heard.  All 
was  so  peaceful  that  the  leaders  grew  confident,  and 
breakfast  was  ordered  preparatory  to  action. 

But  it  was  the  hush  of  the  crouching  catamount. 
Scarcely  were  the  haversacks  unslung  and  the  muskets 
piled  when  the  men  were  called  in  all  haste  to  their 
ranks.  The  same  officer,  Glich,  looking  out  from  his 
zigzag  breastwork  on  the  hill,  to  his  amazement  saw 
the  pickets  retiring,  the  outposts  withdrawing,  and  a 
strange  body  of  men  emerging  from  the  thicket  behind. 
He  watched  in  alarm  as  they  marched  and  counter- 
marched conspicuously  in  sight.  Two  of  their  officers 
rode  forth  to  reconnoiter ;  and  as  the  British  cannonier 
fired  his  harmless  shot  he  did  not  know  that  he  aimed 
at  Warner  and  Stark.  Suddenly  Glich  heard  a  tramp- 
ling behind  in  the  forest  on  the  right.  It  was  Herrick 
and  his  Rangers  in  their  uniform  of  green.  Then 
came  a  shout  and  a  rattling  fire  in  the  rear  on  the  left. 
It  was  Nichols,  of  Amherst,  giving  the  signal  to  begin. 
From  before  sunrise  they  had  wound  in  single  file 
through  the  forest,  and  now  with  a  green  twig  in 
every  hatband  they  came  forth.  Scarcely  had  the 
sound  of  the  first  fire  died  out  when  the  Indians 
broke  and  fled.  A  column  pushed  forward  on  the  tory 
breastwork  this  side  the  river.     It  was    Stickney  and 
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Hobart,  and  for  a  badge  every  man  had  a  corn  husk 
in  his  hat.  At  the  same  signal  the  main  body  moved 
up  in  front  and  the  battle  raged  on  every  side.  The 
tories  fled,  and  as  they  climbed  the  slippery  steep 
behind  them  came  rolling  down  beneath  the  shots  of 
our  marksmen.  For  two  hours,  from  three  to  five 
o'clock,  the  fire  was  one  continuous  roar.  Those  death- 
dealing  columns  closed  in  nearer  and  nearer.  At 'eight 
paces  distance  they  picked  off  the  cannoniers  from 
their  guns.  Still  nearer  they  came  until  the  flashes 
met.  The  ammunition  cart  exploded  within  the  en- 
trenchments, and  at  the  sound  our  men  rushed  up, 
scaled  the  breastworks,  and  leaped  down  within.  Then 
came  a  terrible  clashing  of  sword  and  gunstock  and 
bayonet.  Gigantic  John  McNeil  struck  down  four 
Hessians  with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  In  five  minutes 
twenty  men  broke  through  to  the  forest.  The  rest 
were  all  prisoners  or  dead  or  dying.  They  fought 
gallantly  and  their  leader  died  a  soldier's  death. 

The  work  was  done,  and  the  soldiers  dispersed  for 
rest  and  for  the  promised  plunder.  John  Calef  was 
hunting  up  his  kettle  and  saddle,  Samuel  Small  his 
horse,  and  Parson  Allen  his  surgeon's  panniers  with 
the  bottles.  Stark  rallied  his  men  to  secure  the  victory, 
A  hogshead  of  rum  was  ordered  up.  Before  it  could 
be  served  out  word  came  that  a  British  reinforcement 
was  but  two  miles  away.  The  wearied  troops  left 
the  rum  untasted  and  marched  to  the  new  conflict. 
Through  **  bottomless  roads,"  with  ill-fed  horses  and 
upsetting  wagons,  Breymann  had  crawled  along,  "  scarce 
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half  a  mile  an  hour/'  but  in  season  to  meet  his  doom. 
From  Sancoick  Mill  the  tory  Colonel  Skene  hurried 
him  up,  but  never  a  hint  did  he  give  that  Baum*s  fate 
was  sealed.  Half  a  mile  this  side  the  mill  he  saw 
through  the  woods  armed  men  in  jackets  and  shirt- 
sleeves—  for  the  day  was  intolerably  hot  —  climbing 
the  hillside  on  his  left.  A  call  to  them  from  Skene 
was  answered  by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  birches 
and  the  sumachs,  and  the  second  battle  began.  A 
battalion  of  chasseurs  moved  up  the  height  and  two 
cannon  poured  grapeshot  along  the  road.  But  the  shot 
struck  the  treetops  and  our  men  from  behind  the  tree 
trunks  fired  down  into  the  full  ranks  with  deadly  aim. 
But  at  length  wearied,  oppressed  with  heat,  some  of 
them  chewing  on  their  bullets  for  thirst,  outnumbered 
and  outflanked,  our  troops  were  slowly  falling  back, 
when  a  major  on  a  black  horse  rode  up,  shouting,  "  Fight 
on!  Reinforcements  close  by!"  With  the  words  a 
grapeshot  struck  out  two  teeth  from  the  black  horse's 
mouth,  but  the  rider  spurred  on.  Behind  him  up  came 
Warner's  fresh  troops.  They  opened  right  and  left, 
and  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  The  tory  Skene,  sword 
in  hand,  still  waved  on  the  artillery.  But  Thomas 
Mellen  dropped  his  own  musket,  too  hot  to  hold,  seized 
a  dead  Hessian's  gun,  and  down  came  the  tory's 
horse.  Skene  cut  the  traces  of  an  artillery  horse  and 
disappeared.  The  fight  was  long  and  obstinate.  Many 
of  the  Germans  on  their  knees  called  for  quarter. 
The  main  body  was  driven  back  and  their  cannon 
captured.     The  pursuit  continued  until  eight    o'clock, 
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and  darkness  alone  saved  the  remnant  of  Breymann's 
force.  Our  troops  slept  that  night  under  the  open 
sky,  some  of  them  with  a  cornhill  for  a  pillow.  In 
the  morning  they  woke  so  stiff  they  could  scarcely 
move.  The  faces  of  Stark  and  of  Captain  Webster 
are  said  to  have  been  as  black  as  Indians  after  the 
battle.  But  those  swarthy  faces  beamed  with  honest 
joy  and  patriotic  pride ;  and  as  the  news  rolled  away 
to  Lincoln  and  Schuyler  and  Washington,  to  the 
Councils  of  Safety  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  to  Congress  in  session,  it  came  like  a  flash  of  bright 
sunlight  after  the  gloom  of  an  Arctic  winter.  Stark 
thought  he  had  paid  the  enemy  "a  proper  compliment 
for  the  affair  at  Hubbardton."  Lincoln  called  it  **a 
capital  blow.**  "A  great  stroke,'*  said  Washington. 
"A  signal  exploit,**  said  Massachusetts  and  Congress. 
Yes,  it  was  greater,  more  signal,  more  capital,  than 
any  of  them  then  knew.  The  numbers  engaged  were 
not  great,  though  larger  than  they  are  commonly  given. 
The  whole  force  of  Baum  and  Breymann  appears  to 
have  been  not  far  from  1,500.^    Of  the  American  forces 

^The  numbers  on  both  sides  in  the  battle  of  Bennington  have  undoubtedly  been 
placed  too  low.  Burgoyne  saw  fit  to  report  Baum's  whole  force  at  "  about  500  men." 
(Canada  Appendix,  p.  xxii.)  But  he  gives  the  German  troops  at  aoo,  whereas  it  is  known 
from  returns  made  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  (H.  B.  Dawson's  Historical  Magazine,  p. 
394),  that  they  amounted  to  374.  The  British,  American,  and  tory  prisoners  taken 
amounted  to  390,  *'  without  reckoning  those  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  many  who 
escaped  by  flight."  '*  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  as  Governor  Hall  well  remarks,  "  that 
the  number  of  men  brought  into  action  by  Baum  exceeded  700,  besides  xoo  Indians." 
Breymann's  reinforcement  consisted  of  644  men,  according  to  the  German  returns. 
(Dawson,  ibid.  p.  304.)    This  corresponds  with  the  public  statements  of  the  time. 

"  To  take  the  stores  and  cattle. 
That  we  had  gathered  then, 
Burgoyne  sent  a  detachment 
Of  fifteen  hundred  men." 
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there  are  no  complete  records.  We  only,  know  from 
the  rolls  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  New 
Hampshire  that  Stark's  brigade  consisted  of  exactly 
1,523  officers  and  privates,  of  whom  one  company  was 
probably  at  Charlestown,  and  others  may  have  been 
unfit  for  duty.  The  diary  of  Captain  Peter  Kimball,  of 
Boscawen,  also  informs  us  that  the  spoil  was  divided 
among  2,250  men.  Of  these  not  less  than  2,000 
must  have  been  present  at  the  battle.  The  num- 
bers were  small.  But  it  was  a  great  thing  for  raw 
militia  to  meet  the  best  trained  soldiers   of   Europe, 

General  Lincoln,  writing  from  Bennington  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  says:  "The 
number  the  enemy  had  in  the  field  cannot  be  ascertained;  perhaps  1,500."  This  state- 
ment  of  course  rested  on  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  on  the  spot  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

Many  diverse  statements  have  been  made  concerning  the  American  forces.  Colonel 
Carrington,  in  his  "Battles  of  the  Revolution"  (1876,  p.  333),  gives  them  as  I  do, 
at  "  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand."  I  am  able  to  give  the  number  of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops  from  official  returns.  In  Hobart's  regiment  there  were  five  companies  as  follows: 
Captain  Walker's  company,  officers,  subalterns,  and  privates,  60;  Webber's,  53: 
Elliott's,  45;  Post's,  53;  Hendee's,  63;  total,  3x9.  In  Stickney's  regiment,  ten  com- 
panies; namely,  Webster's,  64;  Dearborn's,  83;  Taylor's,  73;  McConnell's,  93:  Sias', 
48;  Bayley's,  55;  Kimball's,  69:  Clarke's,  54:  Oilman's,  45;  Wilson's,  35;  total, 
617.  In  Nichols'  regiment,  ten  companies;  Runnels',  70;  Wright's,  6z:  Ford's,  56; 
Goss',  83;  Bradford's,  58;  Stone's,  68;  Parker's,  71;  Carleton's,  63;  Mack's,  40; 
Wilson's,  33;  total.  601.  Add  to  these  30  staff  officers,  and  the  entire  number  of  Stark's 
brigade  was  by  official  authority  1,533.  Of  these  one  company  was  left  by  Stark  at 
Charlestown  to  guard  the  stores,  and  two  companies  sent  to  the  heights  of  land  between 
Charlestown  and  Otter  Creek.  (See  Stark's  letter,  August  s,  1777.)  The  company  at 
Charlestown  unquestionably  remained  there,  but  the  other  two  companies  were  called  in 
before  the  battle,  as  it  appears  from  the  statement  of  Thomas  Mellen,  of  Captain  Clarke's 
company,  that  he  was  sent  first  to  Manchester,  then  with  100  others,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Emerson,  down  the  valley  of  the  Otter  Creek;  and  that  having  returned 
to  Manchester  they  were  ordered  off  for  Bennington  '*  late  in  the  afternoon  of  rainy 
Friday,"  arriving  next  day  in  time  to  join  in  the  battle.  Deducting  the  one  company 
left  at  Charlestown  would  leave  not  less  than  1,400  of  Stark's  men  at  Bennington.  Stark 
himself  says:  "I  rallied  all  my  brigade."  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a  letter  of 
Meshech  Weare,  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety,  dated  August 
4,  which  says:  "  I  was  informed  to-day  by  a  letter  from  General  Stark  that  he  had  sent 
off  from  Number  4  (Charlestown)  700  men  to  join  Colonel  Warner  at  Manchester,  and 
that  he  should  follow  the  next  day  with  300  more,  and  had  ordered  the  remainder  to  follow 
him  as  fast  as  they  came  into  No.  4.  His  whole  brigade  will  be  together  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  consist  of  at  least  1,500  men."  These  authorities  would  seem  to  settle  the 
question. 
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greater  yet  to  storm  their  entrenchments,  greatest  of 
all  for  men  almost  destitute  of  bayonets  to  charge  and 
destroy  a  body  armed  to  the  teeth  behind  their  breast- 
works and  cannon.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  affair 
of  the  war.  Is  there  a  more  brilliant  exploit  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  warfare  ? 

It  was  a  "signal  exploit."  It  signified  what  the 
Yankee  soldier  could  do  when  he  fought  for  his  home. 
It  signified  what  a  Yankee  general  could  do,  backed  by 
a  trusty  and  trusting  band  of  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  military  genius.     It 

The  lack  o(  records  renders  it  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  concerning  the  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  troops.  Rev.  Joseph  White,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  late  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  thought  the  number  from  Massachusetts  to  be  not  more  than 
150.  They  are  generally  given  at  140.  Professor  Perry,  of  Williamstown,  thinks  that  the 
Massachusetts  troops  were  as  many  as  those  of  Vermont.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
some  companies  which  started  did  not  arrive  in  season.  The  Vermont  troops  were 
Herrick's  Rangers,  some  militia  raised  by  the  state,  of  which  there  were  two  companies 
from  Bennington  and  vicinity,  commanded  by  Captains  Robinson  and  Dewey,  and  a 
small  body  from  the  east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  under  Captain  Williams,  together  with 
Warner's  regiment.  Warner's  regiment  is  stated  by  Silas  Walbridge,  who  belonged  to  it, 
to  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  150  at  Hubbardton,  and  is  given  in  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Magazine  (quoted  by  Rev.  I.  Jennings)  at  130.  The  roll  of  Robinson's  company  of 
militia,  and  the  only  document  extant,  shows  76  men.  If  Dewey  is  supposed  to  have  had 
as  many  men,  it  would  be  a  liberal  allowance.  Of  Williams'  men  there  is  no  account,  but 
he  had  written  frOm  Manchester  to  General  Stark  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  saying, 
"  The  troops  under  my  command  are  constantly  returning  home,  and  without  immediate 
help  from  you  I  shall  be  destitute  of  any."  The  number  of  Herrick's  rangers,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  is  unknown.  He  was  appointed  colonel,  and  instructed  to  raise  the  force,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  July,  and  the  fund  to  support  them  was  voted  on  the  28th.  Jonas  Fay 
calls  them  (in  the  authentic  text,  Vt.  His.  Soc.  Col.  p.  203)  a  "  company  of  rangers  "  in 
the  same  connection  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  Stark's  brigade  and  parts  of  Symonds'  regi- 
ment." If  we  reckon  the  Vermont  troops  at  500  and  those  of  Massachusetts  at  perhaps 
250,  it  would  give  a  total  corresponding  very  closely  with  the  statement  in  the  diary 
of  Captain  Peter  Kimball,  Boscawen,  that  the  plunder  taken  at  Bennington  was  divided 
between  2,250  men.  Now  Stark's  1,523  and  Symonds'  250,  with  500  from  Vermont, 
would  make  a  total  of  2,273  — ^  close  approximation.  Fully  coincident  with  these  num- 
bers is  Baum's  statement  on  the  Z4th,  that  five  prisoners  "  agree  that  from  1,500  to  x,8oo 
men  were  at  Bennington;  "  and  Glich's  statement:  "  It  was  accurately  ascertained  that 
not  fewer  than  i,8oo  men  were  at  Bennington."  This  was  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Berkshire  men  and  Warner's  regiment,  and  apparently  too  of  Stark's  men  from  Man- 
chester. The  suggestions  made  concerning  the  troops  from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  are 
made  without  positiveness.  All  statements,  as  I  understand  it,  must  be  conjectural.  The 
figures  concerning  the  New  Hampshire  men  are  from  official  returns  and  are  authentic* 
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signified  a  second  time  to  the  British  what  Lexington 
had  told  them  before  —  that  no  enemy  could  move 
through  New  England  except  on  his  bier.  It  signified 
to  the  British  general,  what  he  confessed  nine  weeks 
later,  that  his  opinions  of  the  rebel  troops  were  "delu- 
sive." It  signified  to  the  Indians  that  it  was  time  to 
abandon  the  British  service.  It  signified  to  the  insur- 
gent tories  that  they  had  better  depart  or  be  still.  It 
signified  to  the  neighboring  states  and  to  Congress  that 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were  certainly  to  become 
Vermont.  And  on  the  spirit  of  the  nation  —  the  army 
and  the  people  —  the  effect  was  magical.  Well  did 
criers  proclaim  it  around  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  all 
the  bells  ring  out  the  victory. 

It  was  a  "capital  exploit."  It  was  the  definite 
beginning  of  the  distant  but  now  certain  end.  Con- 
fessedly it  "  at  once  paralyzed  Burgoyne's  operations." 
It  rallied  in  flocks  the  forces  that  stopped  him  at  Still- 
water. Bennington  meant  Saratoga  too,  where  when 
Burgoyne  looked  northward  John  Stark  lay  in  the  rear. 
This  cluster  of  events  determined  the  treaty  with 
France,  and  thus  furnished  openly  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  aid  which  before  were  given  only  in  secret. 
It  astounded  the  ministry  into  "conciliatory"  bills,  too 
soon  for  King  George  and  too  late  for  America.  It 
probably  stimulated  Spain  into  its  war  with  Great 
Britain,  encouraged  the  disaffection  of  Ireland,  fostered 
the  British  opposition  at  home,  and  thus  embarrassed 
the  government.  It  hastened  hither  the  foreign  mili- 
tary skill  which  did  so  much  for  our  armies.     It  cooled 
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oflf  the  hope  of  Canadian  and  tory  help,  and  detached 
the  last  band  of  Indian  allies.  "The  very  existence 
of  the  infant  state  of  Vermont/'  wrote  Ira  Allen  long 
afterward,  "  their  families  and  property,  were  all  pend- 
ing on  the  event."  We  might  almost  call  it  our  Ther- 
mopylae, only  that  our  Leonidas  and  most  of  his  troops 
survived  to  strike  other  blows  for  their  country. 

It  is  a  singular  token  of  the  skill  of  our  marksmen 
and  the  bewilderment  of  the  foe  that  while  the  British 
"left  two  hundred  and  seven  dead  on  the  spot,"  and 
many  others  mortally  wounded,  our  loss  was  but  thirty 
killed  and  about  forty  wounded.  Thirteen  tories, 
"buried  in  one  hole,"  mostly  shot  through  the  head 
as  they  looked  over  the  breastwork,  told  of  the  aim  of 
the  New  Hampshire  sharpshooters,  and  the  bayonet  of 
William  Clement,  that  never  was  withdrawn  from  the 
skull  of  another,  told  of  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  that 
closed  the  strife. 

But  there  was  mourning  on  our  side.  The  chief 
havoc  was  in  the  regiment  of  Nichols,  which  gave 
the  signal  and  opened  the  fight  on  the  hill.  In 
each  of  four  honored  homes  in  Bennington  there  were 
orphans  and  a  widow.  Four  New  Hampshire  officers 
were  killed,  and  two  died  of  their  wounds.  Ten  of 
their  townsmen,  privates,  were  laid  with  them  in  the 
grave.  Chaplain  Hibbard  in  his  old  age  remembered 
well  that  "  burial  service  "  as  the  most  mournful  occa- 
sion of  his  life.  New  Hampshire  sent  two  of  her  fore- 
most men,  Josiah  Bartlett  and  Stephen  Peabody,  "to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  the  sick  and 
wounded."     Let  the  names  of  those  dead  be  carved 
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here  on  a  monument  that  shall  be  coeval  with  this  state 
and  this  nation,  and  while  the  grass  grows  on  these 
mountain  sides  and  the  granite  rock  lies  firm  and  solid 
over  beyond  the  Connecticut  let  the  name  of  Seth 
Warner  be  green  in  Vermont  and  the  name  of  John 
Stark  lie  embedded  in  the  heart  of  New  Hampshire. 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens :  The  records  of  the 
past  speak  to  us  in  vain  unless  they  speak  also  for 
the  future.  Many  a  suggestive  thought  clings  to  this 
historic  spot.  And  first  of  all,  the  battlefield  of  Ben- 
nington is  as  commemorative  of  piety  as  of  bravery. 
I  should  be  false  to  the  truth  of  history  did  I  fail 
to  recognize  the  strong  religious  spirit  in  which  this 
victory  had  its  preparation  and  achievement.  The 
smoke  of  the  battlefield  mingled  as  it  rose  with  the 
incense  of  prayer.  Each  of  the  three  states  that 
shared  the  victory  had  appointed  in  the  first  half  of 
August  its  special  Fast  Day,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  The  Berkshire  men  fired  no  shot  in  the 
battle  till  their  pastor  had  prayed  with  them  to  the  God 
of  battles.  Colonel  Nichols  is  said  to  have  knelt  with 
his  men  in  prayer  before  he  led  them  to  the  onset. 
McClary,  on  the  previous  Sabbath,  was  exhorting  his 
soldiers  to  remember  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  bullet 
from  his  fatal  wound  and  the  Bible  from  his  breast 
pocket  were  long  preserved  together  in  his  family.  All 
day  long,  while  the  sound  of  the  cannon  came  pealing 
from  the  battlefield,  in  the  churches  of  Bennington 
and  Williamstown  the  voice  of  prayer  was  ascending, 
and  it  never  ceased  till  tidings  came  of  victory.     John 
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Stark  forwarded  to  New  Hampshire  the  Hessian  equip- 
ments  as  trophies  of  "  that  glorious  victory  given  them 
by  the  divine  Being  who  overpowers  and  rules  all 
things/*  The  men  that  achieved  our  deliverance  here 
feared  God,  and  they  feared  nothing  else. 

"They  came  as  brave  men  ever  come. 

To  stand,  to  fight,  to  die; 
No  thought  of  fear  was  in  their  heart, 

No  quailing  in  the  eye; 
If  the  lip  faltered,  't  was  with  prayer. 

Amid  those  gathering  bands, 
For  the  sure  rifle  kept  its  poise 

In  strong,  untrembling  hands." 

This  consecrated  spot  speaks  to  us  also  a  lesson  of 
fraternity.  This  region  was  once  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  and  Bennington's  charter  transmits  the  name 
of  Benning  Wentworth,  a  New  Hampshire  governor. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont  came 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  troops  of  three  commonwealths  fought  in  noble 
rivalry  and  with  equal  courage  for  the  safety  of  these 
homes  and  for  the  common  weal.  Their  dead  sleep 
side  by  side.  And  as  I  look  over  the  roster  of  those 
regiments  I  read  the  Welsh  name  of  Evans,  the  Nor- 
wegian Peterson,  the  Scotch  Webster  and  Bohonnon. 
The  names  of  McGregor,  McClary,  Gregg,  Stark,  and 
their  companions  show  that  the  Scotch-Irish  furnished 
some  of  the  best  fighting  stock  of  America,  while  the 
great  bulk  of  those  troops  were  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
blood. 

So   was    it    on    the    broader    scale    throughout    the 
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war.  The  name  of  General  Sullivan's  ancestors  was 
O'Sullivan.  Lafayette  was  already  with  Washington. 
Kosciusco  the  Pole  was  about  to  plan  the  entrench- 
ments at  Saratoga,  and  his  countryman  Pulaski  was  now 
a  volunteer  and  a  prospective  martyr  for  American 
liberty.  And  though  those  German  troops  that  we 
fought  on  yonder  heights  had  been  sold  like  sheep  in 
the  shambles  and  fell  here  like  sheep  in  the  slaughter, 
we  may  not  forget  that  it  was  Germans  and  Dutchmen 
who  ten  days  before  had  defeated  St.  Leger  at  Oris- 
kany,  and  that  Herkimer  was  dying  of  his  wounds 
even  while  Stark  was  winning  this  victory;  nor  may 
we  forget  the  faithful  De  Kalb,  already  in  our  ranks, 
and  Steuben  who  made  our  fighters  into  soldiers  and 
our  soldiers  into  an  army,  then  died  in  poverty  and 
slept  in  a  long-forgotten  grave.  And  why  need  I 
mention  the  names  of  Duportail,  Gouvion,  Radifere, 
Launoy,  Fleury,  and  the  Chevalier  Armand  }  **  Out  of 
twenty-nine  major-generals  in  our  Revolutionary  war 
eleven  were  Europeans.'*  The  toil  and  blood  of  many 
races  purchased  our  land  of  rest  and  privilege.  To 
many  races  let  it  be  a  home  of  privilege  and  blessing. 
Yea,  they  have  come  —  Scandinavians  and  Welsh  and 
Irish  and  Scotch  and  Hebrews  and  Italians.  Six  millions 
of  Germans  are  gathered  voluntarily  on  the  soil  of  our 
country.  Here  let  them  flourish.  Five  millions  of 
Africans,  here  not  by  their  own  will,  toiled  and  suffered, 
but  not  on  the  battlefield,  and  their  deliverance  too 
came  in  due  time.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Chinese  are  but  the  avant-couriers  of  millions  to  follow. 
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Let  them  too  come  on  with  their  industry  and  economy. 
The  free  friction  of  our  free  institutions  shall  wear  oflf 
from  them  at  length  the  rust  of  ages  and  stamp  them 
with  the  superscription  of  this  great  republic.  Does 
it  not  stand  written  in  the  Declaration  made  by  this 
new  state,  seven  months  before  the  battle,  that  "the 
inhabitants  that  may  hereafter  become  resident,  either 
by  procreation  or  by  emigration  within  said  territory, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  on  the 
same  conditions  "  as  "  the  present  inhabitants  "  and  as 
"  of  any  of  the  free  states  of  America "  ?  We  have 
but  to  be  true  to  those  civil  principles  for  which  the 
Green  Mountain  boys  fought  and  to  that  God  to  whom 
Nichols  and  Allen  and  McClary  prayed  before  they 
fought,  and  then  shall  these  vast  bodies  of  diverse 
elements,  enough  to  have  changed  the  character  of  half 
the  empires  of  Christendom,  be  assimilated  by  the  same 
wonder-working  power  as  heretofore ;  and  that  Constitu- 
tion which  has  been  foolishly  called  a  "rope  of  sand" 
shall  continue  to  be  a  wall  of  adamant  around  us  all. 

But  Bennington  teaches  too  that  the  foreigner  must 
come  hither  to  enjoy,  and  not  to  destroy,  our  insti- 
tutions—  as  a  law-abiding  citizen,  never  as  a  lawless 
invader.  He  may  not  mistake  the  home  of  freedom 
for  a  land  of  license,  nor  think  that  when  he  has 
escaped  the  terror  of  the  gendarmes  abroad  he  may 
inaugurate  a  Reign  of  Terror  here.  The  Communists 
who  burned  down  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
cannot,  under  the  name  of  brotherhoods  and  unions, 
be  suffered  to  make  bonfires   of  our  railway  stations 
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and  our  warehouses.  Hostile  bands  will  no  more  be 
permitted  to  plunder  our  trains  of  merchandise  than 
formerly  to  seize  the  stores  of  Bennington.  And  if 
Breymann  with  the  best  troops  of  Europe  might  not 
obstruct  this  great  highway  with  his  cannon,  still  less 
may  the  Flynns  and  Loshers  and  Zepps,  with  ruffian 
hands,  arrest  the  movements  of  our  great  steam 
thoroughfares  and  paralyze  the  whole  business  of  the 
country.  The  strong  arm  of  the  nation  must  teach 
them  that  if  they  wUl  not  work,  neither  shall  they 
forcibly  arrest  the  honest  work  of  other  men.  No 
mob,  though  it  be  forty  thousand  strong,  shall  trample 
on  the  laws  and  rights  of  forty  millions.  And  one  grand 
lesson  that  should  signalize  the  opening  of  this  new 
century  is  that  all  hostile  and  violent  demonstrations 
upon  peaceful  citizens  shall  be  as  thoroughly  and  as 
summarily  quelled  as  they  were  on  this  spot  one  cen- 
tury ago.  When  bands  of  men  patrol  our  streets  with 
threats  in  their  mouths  and  weapons  and  firebrands  in 
their  hands,  it  is  war,  and  they  are  enemies.  It  is  no 
time  for  blank  cartridges  but  for  pointblank  shot.  Next 
after  the  riot  act  and  the  warning  to  disperse  come  the 
bayonet  and  the  bullet,  grapeshot  and  canister.  At 
Pittsburgh  three  weeks  ago  last  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
oh,  for  one  hour  of  Warner's  regiment  and  Stark's 
brigade !  It  would  have  cleared  the  v/ay  from  New 
York  to   San   Francisco.^    And  here,  on  the  borders 


'  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  occurred  the  series  of  riotous  proceedings 
along  our  railways,  beginning  at  Pittsburgh,  with  immense  destruction  of  property  and 
some  loss  of  life,  extending  to  Chicago  and  the  far  west,  and  for  a  time  arresting  trarel 
and  business  over  most  of  the  great  northern  railway  lines. 
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of  that  old  battlefield  and  in  the  freshness  of  these 
glorious  memories,  let  these  noble  bands  of  Green 
Mountain  boys  who  have  passed  in  review  before  us 
to-day  lift  up  their  right  hands  to  heaven  and  swear 
that  the  descendants  of  those  whom  the  best  soldiery 
of  Britain  and  Germany  could  not  expel  from  their 
farms  and  their  homes  shall  never  be  driven  from  their 
lawful  labors  for  an  hour  by  the  floating  scum  of 
Europe  or  America. 

But  we  are  reminded  here  that  some  old  enmities  are 
dead  or  dying.  Six  weeks  ago  I  searched  in  vain  on 
that  Hessian  hill  for  a  trace  of  those  entrenchments 
which  once  blazed  with  hostile  fires.  Long  silent  too 
has  been 

"  The  drum  suspended  by  its  tattered  marge. 
That  rolled  and  rattled  to  the  Hessian's  charge." 

Even  so  four  years  ago  I  stood  in  the  old  home  of  my 
ancestors  in  England,  whose  occupants  a  century  ago 
were  probably  in  full  sympathy  with  the  government 
against  whom  my  American  progenitors  were  contend- 
ing with  sword  and  musket ;  but  I  was  there  a  welcome 
guest.  And  but  just  now  in  the  palace  where  the 
demented  George  was  hardening  his  good-natured 
heart  against  our  country  the  British  queen  received 
to  her  home  circle  our  great  Captain  President,  while 
the  whole  nation  strove  to  do  him  honor.  Thank  God 
that  British  hands  no  longer  strike  at  Anglo-Saxon 
lives ;  that  English  blood  no  longer  drips  from  fratrici- 
dal wounds,  but  upon  both  sides  of  the  wide  Atlantic 
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flows  fresh  and  strong  in  sympathetic  hearts !  We 
celebrate  to-day  the  valor  that  achieved  our  liberties 
without  a  thought  of  bitterness  toward  those  from 
whom  we  inherited  and  from  whom  we  wrested  them 
—  very  Britons  from  very  Britons. 

And  let  us  also  rejoice  to-day  that  these  Centennial 
commemorations  have  come  in  to  throw  the  veil  over 
later  and  bloodier  wounds  —  that  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill  and  Bennington  are  superimposed  upon  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness.  It  is  well  that 
bygones  should  at  length  be  bygones.  There  were 
many  who  thought  that  for  their  slaughter  of  a  million 
lives  and  their  assaults  upon  the  nation's  life  a  dozen 
chief  criminals  should  have  hung  between  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  But  it  was  not  so  done.  Another  pol- 
icy prevailed.  This  mighty  nation,  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  could  pardon  and  yet  live.  The  cup  was 
full  of  bitterness  but  we  drank  it  down,  and  now  we 
may  throw  away  the  dregs.  For  southern  soldiers  have 
strewn  their  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  northern 
conquerors,  and  the  southern  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  pledged  protection  to  the  liberated  slave.  As 
in  1777  the  tide  of  battle  turned,  so  in  1877  at  length 
has  turned  the  tide  of  peace.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  national  history,  the  work  of  our  earlier 
and  our  later  great  wars  of  this  eventful  century  \s 
accomplished.  We  dwell  at  last  in  "  a  real  and  homo- 
geneous union  of  free  commonwealths  into  one  harmo- 
nious republic,  where  no  sovereign  state  is  pinned  to 
its  fellows  by  federal  bayonets,'*   and  no  fugitive  for 
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liberty  is  remanded  by  federal  courts  to  his  chains ; 
but  American  citizens  are  everywhere  free  to  govern 
themselves.  We  look  hopefully  down  the  broad  open- 
ing vista  of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity.  What 
tongue  dares  foreshadow  the  tale  which,  if  God  will, 
shall  be  told  here  one  hundred  years  hence  this  day  } 

Ultima  Cumcti  venit  jam  carminis  at  as; 
Magnus  ab  integro  soeclorum  nascitur  ordo. 

All  honor  to  the  brave  and  honest  Chief  Magistrate  ^ 
who  after  a  decade  of  fruitless  experiment  and  smold- 
ering strife  had  the  good  manhood  to  break  away 
from  all  narrow  and  partisan  restraints,  cast  himself 
upon  the  sound  sense  and  Christian  sentiment  of  the 
American  people,  and  lead  off  this  new  order  of  the 
centuries !  And'  let  the  East  and  the  West  and  the 
North  and  the  South  say.  Amen!  and  Amen! 

'  President  Hayes  was  present. 


OLD  NEWBURY. 

AN  ORATION  AT  THE  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEWBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS, 
JUNE  lo,  X885. 

/^N  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1634,  the  town  of 
^^-^  Agawam  consented  *'that  John  Perkins,  junior 
should  build  a  weir  on  the  river  Quascacunquen."  But 
"in  case  a  plantation  should  there  settle,  he  is  to 
submit  himself  to  such  conditions  as  shall  by  them 
be  imposed/' 

This  proviso  was  a  prophecy.  Already  the  eye  of 
the  colonist  was  fixed  upon  the  spot.  The  praises  of  the 
place  had  been  sounded  in  the  mother  country.  One 
William  Wood  had  returned  to  England  in  1633,  after 
four  years'  residence  in  Massachusetts,  and  published 
in  London  "a  true,  lively,  and  experimental  descrip- 
tion of  that  part  of  America  commonly  called  New 
England."  In  his  review  of  all  the  settlements,  actual 
and  prospective,  he  reserves  his  choicest  for  the  last. 
"  Agawam,"  he  says,  "  is  the  best  place  but  one,  which 
is  Merrimack,  lying  eight  miles  beyond  it,  where  is 
a  river  twenty  leagues  navigable.  All  along  the  river 
are  fresh  marshes,  in  some  places  three  miles  broad. 
In  this  river  is  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  bass,  and  divers 
other  kinds  of  fishes.  To  conclude,  the  country  hath 
not  that  which  this  place  doth  not  yield." 

His  Merrimack  was  our  Newbury.     And  while   his 
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measurements  may  be  assigned  to  that  part  of  his 
narrative  which  he  calls  "  lively,"  his  report  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  site  belongs  to  that  part 
which  may  be  termed  "true.**  We  know  the  place  as 
it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  A  miscella- 
neous growth  of  trees  —  alder,  poplar,  pine,  white  oak, 
and  hickory  —  stretched  across  the  township.  The 
streams  on  its  borders  so  abounded  in  fish  that  the 
sturgeon  gave  name  to  the  Merrimack.  The  harbor 
was  inviting  and  ample  for  the  small  craft  of  the  times. 
The  general  level,  varied  with  hill  and  easy  slope, 
offered  a  wide  range  of  fertile  "  meadow,  marsh,  and 
upland."  Green  islands  dotted  the  bosom  of  the 
Merrimack  and  skirted  the  harbor.  The  northward 
outlook  from  the  hilltops  terminated  with  the  round 
summit  of  Agamenticus,  while  eastward  the  glistening 
waters  of  the  ocean  stretched  boundlessly  away. 
Blackbirds,  woodpeckers,  jays,  and  crows  filled  the  air 
with  their  notes.  Wolves  prowled  around,  and  foxes, 
red  and  silver-gray,  ranged  the  fields  and  forests.  For 
a  century  yet  was  the  straggling  moose  to  be  shot  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Merrimack  and  wandering 
wild  geese  killed  on  Plum  Island ;  while  later  still  the 
occasional  bear  crossed  Ilsley*s  Hill  and  the  wild  deer 
hurried  through  the  streets  of  West  Newbury  to  the 
woods  of  Cape  Ann.  "  Great  Tom  the  Indian "  now 
had  his  wigwam  by  Indian  Hill,  "  John  Indian  "  appar- 
ently near  the  "  Lower  Green,"  and  John  Perkins,  no 
doubt,  was  tending  his  fish  traps  on  the  Quascacunquen. 
Such  was  the  sylvan  scene.     Meanwhile  a  band   of 
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settlers  was  wintering  in  Agawam  and  waiting  only 
for  the  spring  to  disturb  the  solitude  of  John  Perkins 
and  in  due  time  to  buy  out  all  the  "right,  title,  and 
interest  "  held  by  Great  Tom  and  his  congeners  in  the 
"woods,  commons,  and  lands'*  of  old  Newbury. 

The  township  names  of  this  whole  region  around  us 
betray  the  origin  of  its  colonists.  In  a  narrow  belt 
that  stretches  across  the  southern  countries  of  England 
lie  the  towns  of  Newbury,  Salisbury,  Marlborough, 
Amesbury,  and  Bradford;  while  in  another  belt,  some 
forty  miles  to  the  north,  are  the  towns  of  Ipswich, 
Haverhill,  Byfield,  and  Hampton.  It  marks  the  affec- 
tionate memories  still  clinging  to  the  mother  land  that 
these  became  names  of  the  new  homes  beyond  the 
ocean  and  were,  most  of  them,  again  transplanted  to 
the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

The  ninety-one  first  proprietors  —  not  all  first  settlers 
—  of  Newbury  were  a  colony  complete  and  well 
equipped.  They  represented  the  best  working  forces 
of  southern  England.  There  were  two  scholarly 
ministers,  several  landowners  and  men  of  property, 
two  or  three  merchants,  "yeomen,"  carpenters,  tan- 
ners, wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  weavers, 
a  physician,  a  sea  captain  and  mate,  a  cooper,  a  saddler, 
a  dyer,  even  a  glover,  and  —  last  but  not  least  —  a 
maltster.  Old  families  of  England  were  represented 
in  some  of  their  younger  branches,  who  had  turned 
Puritan  and  come  hither  to  seek  their  fortunes.  The 
University  of  Oxford,  which  lies  just  midway  between 
Newbury  and  Byfield  in  England  —  thirty  miles  from 
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each  —  contributed  its  share  in  the  persons  of  Thomas 
Parker  and  James  Noyes,  the  one  a  student  of  Mag- 
dalen, the  other  of  Brasenose  College,  the  former 
bearing  the  reputation  of  eminent  scholarship,  the 
latter  "well  skilled  in  Greek,  and  well  read  in  the 
Schoolmen  and  Fathers." 

Such  was  the  goodly  company  of  which  the  first 
band  —  some  twenty-three  in  number,  with  their  fami- 
lies—  might  have  been  seen  one  morning  in  the  spring 
of  1635  sailing  through  Plum  Island  Sound  and  up 
Parker  River  to  a  spot  on  the  northern  bank  a  hundred 
rods  below  the  present  bridge.  And  there  Nicholas 
Noyes  first  leaped  on  shore. 

Unfortunately  the  men  who  make  history  seldom 
write  it.  Of  the  new  experiences  and  stirring  events 
one  characteristic  fact  alone  is  handed  down.  On  a 
Sunday,  perhaps  in  June,  we  might  have  seen  them 
gathered  beneath  a  spreading  oak  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
on  church  polity  and  discipline,  then  joining  in  solemn 
covenant  and  by  vote  of  the  uplifted  hand  electing 
Thomas  Parker  and  James  Noyes  their  pastor  and 
teacher.  All  the  stir  of  active  life  began  at  once :  a 
meetinghouse  erected  and  a  house  for  the  ministers, 
house  lots  assigned  within  a  half-mile  of  the  meeting- 
house, planting  lots,  meadow  lots,  and  a  great  tract  for 
pasturage  laid  out,  an  ordinary  licensed,  and,  before  the 
year's  end,  the  birth  of  Mary  Brown,  the  first  white 
child. 

With  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640  and  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  and  Laud  all 
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emigration  ceased.  But  Old  Newbury  had  now  become 
a  well-organized  settlement,  with  its  mill  at  the  Falls  and 
its  ferry  at  Carr's  Island,  with  its  town  meetings  and 
fines  for  non-attendance,  its  seven  men  or  selectmen, 
its  constables  and  highway  surveyors,  its  physician 
exempt  from  taxes,  its  schoolmaster,  its  public  notar}- 
and  register,  its  merchants,  its  herdsmen,  haywards  and 
shipmaster,  its  pound  for  stray  cattle  and  its  stocks  for 
bad  men,  its  sentinels  to  stand  guard  "  with  arms  com- 
plete *'  during  church  service,  and  its  politics  so  high 
that  ten  of  its  freemen  footed  it  forty  miles  to 
Cambridge  to  elect  John  Winthrop  governor  and 
defeat  Henry  Vane. 

It  was  the  auspicious  beginning  of  an  intelligent, 
active,  and  thriving  community.  They  grappled  at 
once  with  the  new  work  of  their  changed  condition, 
and  rapidly  cleared  themselves  of  the  bondage  of  the 
past.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  the  vast  transition 
from  the  humdrum  of  stereotyped  village  life  in  England 
to  the  bustle  and  whirl  of  a  new  colony  in  America.  It 
was  a  forthputting  in  every  line  of  action  and  of  legisla- 
tion. The  early  records  tell  the  tale  of  incessant,  multi- 
farious enterprise  —  the  busy  hum  of  the  young  swarm 
in  the  new  hive.  It  is  a  story  of  grants,  boundaries, 
taxes,  exemptions,  farms,  mills,  bridges,  wharves,  high- 
ways, and  ordinaries,  offers  to  capitalists  and  settlers, 
encouragement  to  physicians  and  schoolmasters,  to 
fishermen  and  tanners,  provision  for  the  poor,  care  of 
the  public  lands  and  timber,  and  bounties  on  the  birds 
and  beasts  destructive   to   flocks   and   crops,  and  the 
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universal  oversight  of  the  public  morals.  Nothing  was 
beyond  the  range  of  the  town  meeting  and  the  select- 
men. But  the  church  and  the  school  were  the  pet 
themes. 

With  what  loving  minuteness  did  they  legislate  on 
the  location  of  the  meetinghouse,  the  pay  of  the 
minister,  the  construction  of  the  galleries,  the  admis- 
sion of  pews,  the  seating  of  all  the  worshipers,  the 
purchase  of  a  bell,  the  choice  of  a  bellman  and  the 
sending  of  a  boy  to  tell  him  when  to  ring  the  first  and 
second  bells,  with  a  flag  to  be  hung  out  at  the  first  and 
taken  in  at  the  second,  the  tolling  of  the  bell  till  the 
minister  came,  the  nine  o'clock  bell  at  night,  the 
winging  down  of  the  principal  seats  after  sweeping,  the 
appointment  of  a  precentor  to  "  tune  the  psalm,"  and 
even  the  seat  he  should  occupy,  —  "  the  fore  seat  in  the 
south  body,"  —  the  employment  of  tithing  men  to  see 
that  all  the  families  "attend  the  public  worship  of  God," 
and,  alas !  to  keep  the  boys  in  order  when  there.  And 
with  what  strenuous  and  persistent  earnestness  did  they 
maintain  the  graver  matters  of  religion  and  the  church ! 

And  next  the  church  in  their  thoughts  lay  the  school. 
One  of  the  first  ministers  was  the  first  schoolmaster. 
In  three  years  came  Anthony  Somerby,  encouraged  "to 
keep  school  for  one  year"  by  the  grant  of  "four  acres 
of  upland  and  six  acres  of  salt  marsh."  Symbolically 
enough  the  school  was  first  kept  in  the  meetinghouse, 
then  for  a  time  in  the  watchhouse,  then  in  private 
residences,  and  at  length  in  the  schoolhouse  proper. 
The   successive   bargains   with    the   schoolmaster  and 
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with  the  Latin  schoolmaster,  provision  for  a  school- 
house,  a  **free  school,"  a  grammar  school,  and  (in  1694) 
•*  for  the  accommodation  of  a  good  and  sufficient  school 
dame,"  and  the  like,  are  prominent  matters  of  town 
record  throughout  the  history. 

These  early  records  are  not  wanting  in  quaintness. 
When  Captain  Paul  White  was  granted  half  an  acre  of 
land  "  provided  he  do  build  a  dock  and  warehouse,"  the 
town  "granteth  no  liberty  of  freehold  or  commonage 
upon  it,  and  if  he  shall  hereafter  sell  it,  the  town  shall 
have  the  forsaking  of  it "  ;  and  the  description  of  the 
half-acre  was  this  :  "At  the  end  of  Fish  street  joyneing 
to  Merrimack  river  on  the  northwest,  and  from  the 
river  by  the  great  rocks  in  a  strait  line  to  a  stake  by  the 
way,  and  from  that  stake  to  another  stake  westerly  by 
another  great  rock,  and  from  a  stake  running  over  part 
of  the  rock  upon  a  strait  lyne  westward  to  another 
stake  by  the  rock." 

Notwithstanding  this  precariousness  of  tenure  and 
ambiguity  of  description.  Captain  White  built  the  dock 
and  got  the  land.  And  nigh  two  centuries  before  the 
coining  or  imagining  of  the  phrase  "woman's  rights" 
a  coroner's  jury  of  twelve  women  held  an  inquest  over 
Elizabeth  Hunter,  and  they  declared,  "  according  to 
their  best  light  and  contiens,  that  the  death  of  said 
Elizabeth  was  not  by  any  wrong  or  violence  done  to 
her  by  any  parson  or  thing,  but  by  some  sudden 
stopping  of  her  breath." 

Our  fathers  had  their  incidental  peculiarities.  But 
these  have  in  later  days  been  dragged  out  into  enormous 
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and  often  exclusive  prominence.  Our  ancestors  were 
men  and  women  like  ourselves,  but  I  think  better 
and  nobler,  more  just  and  conscientious,  more  earnest 
and  true.  They  had  as  clear  heads,  live  hearts,  and 
tender  sympathies  as  we.  They  had  their  virtues 
and  imperfections ;  but  the  virtues  were  substantial, 
the  imperfections  superficial. 

Newbury  was  not  an  Arcadia.  It  had  its  troubles. 
There  was  in  1639  "  much  disturbance  in  the  public 
meeting  by  reason  of  divers  speaking  at  one  and  the 
same  time."  Offenders  were  not  wanting.  One  man 
was  fined  for  selling  strong  water  without  a  license, 
another  for  suffering  five  Indians  to  be  drunk  at  his 
house,  a  third  for  selling  Indians  liquor  on  the  Lord's 
day.  This  man  was  put  in  the  stocks  for  abusive  car- 
riage to  his  wife  and  child  ;  that  man  was  presented  for 
reproachful  speeches  cast  on  the  elders  and  others  at  a 
public  church  meeting,  and  one  woman  was  presented 
for  "using  reproachful  language  unto  Goody  Silver," 
"base  lying  divell,  base  lying  tode."  One  of  the  chief 
proprietors  was  "bound  over  in  sixty-six  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  for  contemptuous 
speech  and  carriage  to  Mr.  Saltonstall."  Nay,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Swett  was  presented  and  fined  for 
wearing  a  silk  hood  and  scarf  when  her  husband  was 
worth  less  than  two  hundred  pounds,  though  it  is 
grievous  to  relate  that  four  other  wives,  whose  hus- 
bands were  worth  more  than  two  hundred  pounds,  were 
by  law  permitted  to  flaunt  in  all  the  silken  gorgeous- 
ness  of  hood  and  scarf.     Such  sumptuary  laws  as  this, 
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however,  came  down  from  England  under  Elizabeth, 
and  all  the  influence  of  the  magistrate  could  not  keep 
them  alive. 

Their  peculiarities  were  often  not  peculiar.  Some 
of  them  were  but  the  universal  stain  of  the  age,  not 
all  washed  out  in  the  ocean  voyage,  but  soon  to  fade 
away.  Our  fathers  had  cleared  themselves  at  a  bound 
from  such  a  mass  of  the  exuviae  of  the  mother  country 
that  the  few  remaining  spots  have  attracted  the  world's 
attention  by  the  very  contrast.  Some  of  the  peculiar- 
ities were  but  an  intense  recoil  from  the  mummeries 
of  an  effete  religion  and  from  all  its  outward  badges. 
The  cross  on  the  king's  colors  was  to  them  the 
"relique  of  anti-Christian  superstition."  The  organ 
long  seemed  to  them,  as  they  had  seen  it  used,  a 
papistical  device.  They  were  slow  to  admit  what  they 
called  dumb  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  reading 
without  comment,  because  associated  in  their  minds 
with  the  unintelligent  readings  and  recitings  of 
Romanism.  They  had  come  out  of  the  thick  of  the 
battle,  and  these  things  seemed  to  them  as  the  stars 
and  bars  seemed  to  a  Union  soldier  after  years  of  hard 
and  bloody  warfare.  These  things  had  become  to  them 
the  very  badge  and  banner  of  a  ruinous  superstition, 
and  they  recoiled  from  them  with  an  intensity  almost 
like  that  with  which  their  posterity  recoiled  from  using 
or  permitting  to  use  the  petty  stamps  which  marked 
their  subjection  to  a  despotic  power  beyond  the  ocean. 

But  there  are  two  famous  topics  connected  with  the 
region  on  which  I  wish  to  say  that  vastly  too  much 
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has  been  said  already;  and  that  much  of  the  censure 
has  been  as  one-eyed  and  heedless  as  much  of  the 
concession  and  defense  has  been  mistaken  and  need- 
less. I  refer  to  the  matter  of  Quakers  and  witches. 
Here  the  blame  for  the  boundless  sins  of  the  ages  and 
nations  has  been  brought  and  laid  at  the  door,  so  to 
speak,  of  infinitesimal  and  transient  sinners,  repentant 
too ;  and  so  the  accumulated  vials  of  wrath  have 
been  poured  out  on  the  least  of  all  the  offenders. 
There  was  grave  wrongdoing,  but  it  is  time  that  the 
blows  dealt  were  proportioned  to  the  offense  and  the 
offenders. 

Old  Newbury,  indeed,  never  had  witch  or  Quaker 
hanged.  But  it  is  true  that  seventeen  witnesses  bore 
testimony  against  Elizabeth  Morse  as  a  witch,  and  that 
she  was  condemned,  reprieved,  and  barely  saved.  It  is 
also  true  that  Newbury  men  were  fined  for  entertaining 
Quakers.  But  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  in  the  same 
year  in  which  John  Emery  was  fined  four  pounds  for 
this  last  offense  and  Lydia  Wardwell  the  Quakeress 
was  severely  whipped,  the  same  Lydia  Wardwell  had 
already  presented  herself  naked  in  the  meetinghouse 
at  Newbury.  And  if  the  young  colony  in  its  weakness 
by  law  excluded  a  conflicting  and  at  that  time  disorderly 
element  from  its  narrow  precincts,  wherein  was  the 
government  more  blameworthy  than  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States,  which  in  its  hour  of  greatness 
and  strength  and  with  two  hundred  years  of  additional 
light,  to-day  prohibits  Chinese  laborers  from  entering 
this  broad  land }    And  when  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
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in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1885,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declares  to  the  nation  that  "  these  pro- 
hibitory laws  must  be  rigidly  enforced,"  and  the 
listening  multitude  applaud  with  cheer  upon  cheer, 
what  has  the  nineteenth  century  to  say  to  the 
seventeenth  ?  When,  therefore,  an  English  historian 
of  our  time  goes  out  of  his  way  to  remark  that  "  the 
Puritans,  fleeing  from  persecution  to  New  England, 
put  people  to  death  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they 
preached  doctrines  difiEering  from  their  own,"  we  will 
not  raise  the  question  whether  it  was  solely  for 
opinion's  sake,  nor  will  we  dilate  on  the  persistent 
eagerness  that  rushed  upon  martyrdom,  nor  will  we 
frame  an  apology.  Yet  we  will  turn  and  ask  him  if  he 
knows  how  extensive  was  the  martyrdom  and  how  it 
compares  with  similar  scenes  in  modern  history.  For 
the  imagination  reverts  at  once  to  the  hundred  thousand 
victims  burned,  strangled,  beheaded,  and  buried  alive 
in  the  Netherlands  by  order  of  the  illustrious  Charles 
Fifth  ;  to  the  thirty  thousand  lives  destroyed  and  the 
two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  savage  punishments 
inflicted  in  Spain  by  the  Inquisition  before  the  end  of 
that  century ;  to  the  auto-da-fe  at  Lisbon,  a  century 
after  the  Quaker  delusion,  where  fifty  heretics  were 
put  to  death  at  one  festivity  ;  or  perhaps  to  "  Merrie 
England  "  with  its  tortures  and  fires  and  its  hundreds 
of  victims  dragged  to  death  solely  for  opinion's  sake ; 
and  we  ask  again,  how  many  were  the  Quaker  martyrs 
in  the  whole  history  of  Massachusetts  ?  They  were 
just  four  all  told  !     And  these  were  just  four  too  many. 
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But  the  law  itself  had  been  enacted  by  the  majority 
of  a  single  vote. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  be  somewhat  deluded  too.  Our  fore- 
fathers* folly  was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  or  rather  in 
the  river,  of  infatuation  that  had  been  streaming  down 
upon  them  from  the  past  and  was  sweeping  by  them 
into  the  future.  It  was  incorporated  in  literature, 
embodied  in  the  law,  and  entrenched  in  the  religious 
belief  of  the  ages.  There  was  at  that  very  time  and 
for  forty  years  more  a  law  on  the  statute  book  of 
England  defining  carefully  the  crime  of  witchcraft, 
and  making  the  penalty  "  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy."  The  number  of  witches  executed  in  England 
during  the  first  eighty  years  of  that  century  has  been 
estimated  at  forty  thousand,^  of  whom  three  thousand 
were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament 
alone.  Witches  were  officially  executed  in  Great  Britain 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  in  Germany  a  full  century 
after  the  last  execution  in  New  England.  And  now  in 
this  mass  of  folly  that  filled  the  whole  civilized  world, 
what  was  New  England's  share  .^  How  many  were 
actually  put  to  death  1  Nineteen,  all  told.  And  then 
the  delusion  passed  away  forever,  overwhelmed  by 
the  mighty  force  of  universal  sentiment ;  one  judge 
making  public  confession  of  his  wrong  and  observing 
through  life  the  anniversary  of  his  first  sentence  as 
a  day  of  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer  —  the  twelve 

1  Charles  Mackay's  Popular  Delusions,  vol.  ii,  p.  141.  (London,  1869.)  Mackay  gives 
also  the  number  for  the  thirty-nine  years  previous  to  the  accession  of  James  First  (in 
1603)  at  seventeen  thousand,     (ii,  p.  135.) 
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jurymen  publishing  a  recantation  and  appeal  for  for- 
giveness for  their  "sad  delusion,"  the  leading  church 
revoking  its  action  and  forcing  out  its  minister,  and  the 
General  Court  at  length  reversing  its  convictions  and 
attainders  and  granting  money  payments  to  surviving 
relatives.  No  other  land  ever  witnessed  a  furor  so  brief, 
a  reaction  so  profound,  or  a  repentance  so  deep.  And  if 
men  still  pride  themselves  on  the  superiority  of  our 
times  to  such  delusions,  we  point  them  to  the  "  Spirit- 
ism "  of  our  day  and  the  absurd  gibberish  and  inane 
tricks  which  its  votaries  have  sometimes  accepted  as 
coming  from  the  spirits  of  the  once  intelligent  dead. 

In  all  these  things  our  ancestors  were  in  advance  of 
their  age.  And  the  attention  that  has  been  directed  to 
their  remaining  errors  is  absurdly  disproportionate.  So 
long  as  perfection  is  not  claimed  for  them  they  need  no 
special  defense.  They  had  high  ideals  and,  with  fallible 
judgments,  they  strove  to  realize  them.  They  framed 
their  lives  to  the  standard  of  the  Scriptures,  but  they 
may  have  made  the  frame  too  narrow.  Some  of  their 
inconsistencies  were  their  too  rigid  consistencies.  We 
do  not  care  to  apologize  for  them,  except  as  sharing  our 
common  humanity.  We  simply  say,  Show  us  better 
men  if  you  can,  before  them,  or  since,  or  now. 

Their  business  was  conducted  on  Christian  principles. 
They  dealt  equitably  with  the  few  straggling  natives 
that  were  found  upon  their  territory.  John  Indian  had 
a  lot  assigned  him  in  the  new  town ;  Great  Tom  was 
bought  out.  And  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
first  occupation  the  selectmen  extinguished  by  formal 
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purchase  the  last  claim  presented  by  the  helpless  grand- 
son of  the  old  Sagamore  Masconomo.  The  only  trans- 
actions that  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  early  days  grew 
out  of  the  strong  hold  of  their  principles  upon  their 
whole  life.  If  from  time  to  time  there  were  earnest 
struggles  over  the  very  location  of  their  meetinghouses, 
it  was  because  the  house  of  God  was  the  visible  symbol 
and  center  of  all  their  hopes  and  purposes.  And  when 
there  arose,  ten  years  from  the  settlement,  a  well- 
nigh  thirty  years*  contest  between  two  nearly  balanced 
parties,  it  was  over  a  fundamental  question  —  a  question 
involving  their  whole  church  polity  —  whether  the 
government  of  the  church  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers  or  of  the  brethren.  Throughout  the  opposi- 
tion caused  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker's  lapse  from 
his  original  theory  of  popular  church  government,  the 
parish  never  but  for  a  single  year  attempted  to  reduce 
his  salary.  And  when  the  majority,  who  signed  them- 
selves his  "loving  but  afflicted  brethren,"  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  suspend  him  from  the  ministry,  they 
closed  their  communication  by  assuring  him  that  "as 
a  gifted  brother  you  may  preach  for  the  edification  of 
the  church  if  you  please."  And  so  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  they  listened  to  his  preaching,  paid  his  salary, 
and  honored  his  name  as  long  as  Parker  River  shall  flow 
to  the  sea.  Such  honorable  traits  and  facts  are  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  how  the  sterling  character 
of  the  early  stock  not  only  in  due  time  bore  fruit  after 
its   kind,   but   by  an   elective  affinity  drew  around   it 
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elements  to  form  a  highly  choice  community.  Perhaps 
no  town  of  equal  size  in  the  country  has  furnished  a 
stock  more  prolific  in  families  and  men  of  mark.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  recount  their  names,  for  any  attempt 
to  enumerate  would  leave  the  tale  half  told.  Many  of 
these  names  are  household  words. 

Such  were  the  forces  which  began  their  work  two 
hundred  years  ago,  quietly  and  steadily  held  on  their 
way,  and  have  achieved  their  admirable  results.  How 
they  wrought  on  year  after  year  and  gradually  spread 
themselves  over  new  territory  till  the  chief  seat  of 
population  was  transferred  from  the  Parker  River  to 
the  Merrimack  must  be  sought  in  the  histories  of 
Newbury  and  Newburyport.  O^ten  under  heavy  bur- 
dens. Yea,  through  what  scenes  have  they  passed ! 
Strange  and  frightful  was  the  series  of  earthquakes 
that  began  during  the  town  meeting  in  1638  and  con- 
tinued with  brief  intervals  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
with  near  two  hundred  recorded  shocks.^  At  three 
different  times  did  the*  vast  and  invincible  army  of 
caterpillars  become  a  pest  and  glean  the  forests  for 
miles  around.  The  tornado  repeatedly  swept  over  the 
town,  once  even  lifting  the  meetinghouse  with  the  people 

^  Sometimes  to  the  last  degree  appalling.  Thus  in  1727  the  noise  was  like  "  thunder" 
with  a  roar  as  of  "  ten  thousand  coaches  on  a  pavement/'  and  cannon-like  explosions 
following  each  other,  burst  upon  burst,  by  the  half  hour  together.  Houses  rocked, 
chimneys  fell,  stone  walls  were  thrown  down,  a  new  spring  burst  forth,  and  the  earth 
heaved  up  great  heaps  of  sand.  Families  rushed  by  night  from  their  shaking  houses  out 
upon  the  trembling  earth,  in  momentary  fear  of  being  swallowed  up  alive.  And  when 
we  remember  that  the  worst  visitation  was  in  the  same  year  (1727)  in  which  60,000  persons 
perished  thus  in  Lisbon,  and  that  the  second  recorded  shock  was  in  the  year  (1638)  when 
the  city  of  Euphebia  in  Calabria  disappeared  forever,  we  can  understand  why  our  fathers 
should  have  been  "desirous  of  leaving  it  on  record  to  the  view  of  after  ages,  that  all 
might  take  notice  of  Almighty  God,  and  fear  his  name." 
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within.  Once  only  did  the  savages  burst  into  the 
settlement.  The  terrors  of  the  smallpox  at  times 
amounted  to  a  panic,  when  the  hospital  was  built  in 
a  pasture  with  a  double  guard  around  it  to  shut  out  and 
shut  in,  and  smoke-houses  were  erected  at  Oldtown 
and  Thorla's  bridges  to  fumigate  all  travelers  and  goods. 

Still  more  awful  was  the  fright,  near  a  century  ago, 
when  the  yellow  fever  came  and  stayed  from  June  till 
October.  Travelers  shunned  the  place.  Residents 
fled  or  imprisoned  themselves  at  home.  Streets  were 
barred  off.  Business  was  suspended  and  pleasures 
arrested.  Funeral  rites  were  omitted.  The  dead  were 
carried  at  night  in  rude  coffins  and  a  ruder  hearse  to 
the  cemetery ;  and  the  living  shunned  the  very  grave. 
But  with  five  and  fifty  victims  the  pestilence  was 
arrested  by  the  merciful  frost.  Even  more  appalling 
were  the  earlier  ravages  of  the  throat  distemper,  when 
family  after  family  was  bereft  of  every  child,  and  from 
a  single  street  of  the  town  eighty  persons  were  laid 
in  the  grave.  Then  indeed  "  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted." 

Yet  the  current  of  life,  progress,  and  prosperity 
flowed  on.  No  doubt  the  business  of  the  place  has 
encountered  a  chief  permanent  obstacle  in  the  bar  that 
closed  its  harbor ;  while  in  the  race  of  competition  it 
has  also  received  direct  and  heavy  blows.  The  English, 
French,  and  Danish  spoliations  of  our  commerce,  grave 
as  they  were,  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  Newbury- 
-port  in  wealth,  population,  and  the  accumulation  of  large 
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fortunes.  But  the  embargo  and  the  non-intercourse 
acts  and  the  war  that  followed  were  unmitigated 
disasters.  "  During  that  calamitous  period,"  says  Mr. 
Gushing,  "our  seamen  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  our  traders  lost  their  customers ;  the  farmers 
left  our  markets;  and  our  merchants  were  compelled 
to  sit  down  idly  and  see  their  ships  rotting  at  their 
docks."  In  the  very  midst  of  this  depression,  when 
misfortune  was  borne  in  on  every  breeze  that  swept  the 
ocean,  burst  forth  the  great  calamity  on  land,  the 
famous  fire  of  181 1,  the  greatest  conflagration  of  the 
country  till  that  time,  and  in  its  proportions  quite  as 
disastrous  as  any  since.  Its  fearful  brightness  and 
its  resistless  power  have  been  too  often  described  to  be 
repeated  now.  They  hover  over  the  place  as  one  of 
thb  weird  traditions  of  the  past.  The  light  of  the 
flames  was  seen  sixty  miles  away,  and  when  they  died 
down  there  was  a  long  and  lurid  darkness  over  the 
place.  In  three  years  the  ratable  property  of  New- 
buryport  fell  from  seven  millions  to  four,  and  in  nine 
years  more  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Capital  and 
enterprise  never  fully  rallied  from  these  combined  and 
culminating  shocks.  Thenceforth  they  carried  weight. 
Meanwhile  began  the  slow  and  fatelike  changes  in  the 
great  currents  of  business,  the  growing  centraliza- 
tions, intensified  a  hundredfold  by  the  power  of  steam, 
whereby  the  rural  districts  surrender  to  the  village,  the 
village  to  the  town,  the  town  to  the  cities,  and  the 
cities  to  the  great  metropolis.  And  so  our  ancient 
township  has  halted  in  the  race.     But  she  still  lives  on 
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honorably  in  the  present  and  gloriously  in  the  past. 
She  sits  like  some  peaceful  mother  in  the  serenity  of 
advancing  years,  rejoicing  in  the  work  of  her  hands 
amid  the  well-earned  honors  that  adorn  her  life,  and 
living  anew  in  the  fame  of  her  sons. 

The  annals  of  Newbury  form  a  luminous  chapter  in 
the  history  of  New  England.  No  man  can  turn  his 
eye  thoughtfully  over  the  history  of  these  years  now 
numbered  with  the  past,  but  he  shall  say  it  is  a  noble, 
if  not  a  brilliant,  record,  and  that  in  almost  every  line 
of  mark. 

One  of  the  foremost  characteristics  has  been  busi- 
ness energy  and  skill.  The  town  seemed  to  spring 
into  being,  as  it  were,  in  full  symmetry.  The  day  of 
crudeness  and  tentative  experiments  is  unrecorded. 
All  is  precision  and  grasp.  A  band  of  clear-headed 
men  —  men  of  substance  and  pliant  force  —  are  found 
to  have  dropped  down  on  the  primitive  wilderness,  and 
the  wilderness  has  begun  to  blossom.  In  the  first 
decade  all  the  functions  of  a  thrifty  village  life  are 
working  on  well-nigh  as  smoothly  and  roundly  for  the 
time  as  they  are  to-day.  Without  peculiar  local  advan- 
tages the  town  rose  rapidly,  by  the  sheer  force  of  home 
enterprise,  to  wealth  and  prominence,  and  long  main- 
tained clearly  the  second  or  third  place  in  Massachu- 
setts. I  need  not  mention  her  fisheries,  her  trade 
coastwise  and  oceanic,  her  distilleries  before  the  days 
of  temperance,  and  above  all  her  shipbuilding,  with  the 
various  subsidiary  handicrafts,  the  sources  of  abounding 
prosperity.     There  have  been  times  when  on  this  side 
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of  the  Merrimack  a  hundred  vessels  were  seen  building 
at  once.  During  the  first  century  of  the  nation's  inde- 
pendence, this  vicinity,  of  which  Newbury  is  the  cen- 
tral and  chief  contributor,  sent  out  upon  the  ocean  the 
vast  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships  of  every  size  and 
description  —  armed  vessels  and  merchantmen,  priva- 
teers, clippers,  and  steamers,  from  thirty  to  three  thou- 
sand tons  burden,  to  range  the  ocean  from  the  West 
Indies  to  the  East.  Nor  has  the  glory  yet  departed. 
Meanwhile  the  forceful  activity  of  the  early  settlers 
found  its  way  into  the  various  forms  and  appliances  of 
enterprise.  It  was  ever  at  the  front.  Some  of  these 
industries  have  passed  away  with  the  occasion  and 
opportunity.  The  old  township  claims  the  first  woolen 
mill  in  Massachusetts  and  the  first  broadcloth  made  in 
America,  the  first  nail  factory  in  the  world,  the  first 
chain  bridge  in  the  United  States,  the  first  and  second 
daily  paper  in  the  county,  the  first  arithmetic  composed, 
the  first  music  book,  and  the  first  incorporated  academy 
in  America,  the  first  Sunday-school  and  the  first  Female 
High  School  in  Massachusetts,  the  first  destruction 
of  tea  before  the  Revolution,  and  after  it  the  first 
unfolding  of  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  river 
Thames.^ 

In  these  latter  days  the  name  of  Jacob  Perkins 
stands  for  the  highest  inventive  genius ;  that  of  Paul 
Moody  for  the  best  mechanical  skill ;  the  name  of  John 
Cabot  Lowell  is  identified  with  all  that  is  excellent  in 


^  The  writer  has  not  personally  verifiecl  these  claims,  but  giTcs  them  on  the  authority 
of  others. 
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the  cotton  factory  system  of  New  England,  and  that  of 
William  Wheelwright  with  the  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  railway  system  of  South  America  and  all 
their  far-reaching  influences. 

Nor  has  this  enterprise  and  wealth  been  wanting  in 
beneficence  and  public  spirit.  All  forms  of  suffering 
and  want  have  found  a  ready  response.  Besides  the 
somewhat  exceptional  care  for  the  poor  which  has 
characterized  this  settlement  from  early  times,  such 
special  institutions  as  the  Merrimack  Humane,  the 
Marine,  the  Howard  Benevolent  and  the  General 
Benevolent  societies,  and  a  multitude  of  minor  organi- 
zations— some  of  which  have  passed  away  with  the 
occasion  and  some  are  working  on  —  have  expressed 
the  heart  of  the  community.  There  was  a  time,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  (1728),  when  the 
several  churches  had  their  select  committees,  with 
monthly  meetings,  "to  consider  what  may  be  for  the 
good  of  the  town  in  general."  No  call,  at  home  or 
abroad,  has  come  amiss.  Is  Governor  Winthrop  em- 
barrassed with  heavy  losses  by  his  fraudulent  bailiff.^ 
Richard  Dummer  sends  a  hundred  pounds  for  his 
relief.  Does  the  young  college  at  Cambridge  need  a 
new  brick  building  }  Newbury  sends  thirty  pounds  — 
her  third  donation.  Does  the  smallpox  in  Boston  carry 
off  a  hundred  victims  in  a  season }  Old  Newbury 
sends  her  contributions  for  the  Boston  poor.  Does 
the  cry  of  distress  come  from  famine-stricken  Ireland  } 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  was  the  ready  response 
from    Newburyport.      Sufferers    by   fire    have    always 
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found  a  peculiarly  prompt  and  tender  sympathy.  Peters- 
burg, Wiscasset,  Gloucester,  Fayetteville,  Charleston, 
Fall  River,  Nantucket,  Portland,  Chicago,  Boston, 
shall  bear  witness.  There  were  collections  for  the 
sufferers  by  storm  at  Rockport  and  by  the  drought 
at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  There  was  a  society  to 
promote  the  religious  welfare  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
and  after  the  Greek  Revolution  a  Richmond  Circle  to 
support  schools  in  Greece,  yes,  in  Athens  itself.  Lib- 
eral gifts  to  the  public  retrieve  the  memory  of  Timothy 
Dexter.  Brown  and  Putnam  remembered  the  public 
schools.  The  Public  Library  and  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington are  monuments  of  generous  donors.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago  William  Dumraer  founded 
his  well-known  academy,  a  nursery  of  famous  men. 
Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  Moses  Brown  gave 
1^36,000  to  Andover  Seminary,  and  William  Bartlet 
began  toward  the  same  institution  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  ^200,000,  then  well-nigh  unparalleled  in  the 
land. 

This  ancient  township  has  been  a  favorite  abode  of 
education  and  culture.  Perhaps  in  this  sphere  no  part 
even  of  Massachusetts  has  shown  a  more  permanent 
and  consistent  zeal.  In  1639  lands  were  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  annual  pro- 
vision for  his  support  seems  to  have  been  as  regular  as 
the  town  meeting.  A  chief  argument  for  the  separate 
incorporation  of  Newburyport  (in  1764)  was  the  need 
of  better  school  accommodations  for  that  part  of  the 
old  township ;  and  at  the  first  town  meeting  after  that 
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incorporation  measures  were  adopted  for  the  great 
expansion  and  "honorable  support"  of  the  public 
schools.  Thirty  years  later  Newburyport  could  boast 
of  two  more  public  schools  than  Boston.^  Here  was 
tried  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  successfully  too, 
the  experiment  of  Lancasterian  schools.  Here  at  the 
same  time  was  an  African  school,  before  the  colored 
children  had,  as  now,  all  the  educational  privileges  of 
the  place.  No  town  has  been  earlier  or  more  honor- 
ably distinguished  by  special  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  daughters;  and  nobly  have  its  daughters 
responded  to  their  opportunities.  Some  of  them,  like 
Hannah  Gould,  Lucy  Hooper,  Hannah  Lee,  have 
spoken  to  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  great  public ;  some, 
like  Jane  Greenleaf  and  Mary  Crocker,  have  shone  in 
beneficent  and  missionary  work;  and  a  great  and 
goodly  company  of  them  have  lived,  and  still  live,  to 
grace  the  scenes  and  fill  the  joys  of  social  life. 

The  highest  education  has  found  here  a  liberal 
and  constant  patronage.  Benjamin  Woodbridge  was  of 
the  first  class,  and  probably  was  the  first  man  to  receive 
a  degree  at  Harvard  college.  From  that  time  to  this 
Newbury  graduates   from    New    England   colleges  are 

1  This  statement,  which  has  been  criticized  by  a  writer  in  The  Boston  Transcript  o 
June  15, 1885,  is  simply  and  literally  a  quotation  from  The  Essex  Journal  of  1793,  as 
cited  in  Mrs.  Smith's  History  of  Newburyport,  p.  149.  The  Journal  affirms  that  there 
were  then  '*  nine  public  schools,"  containing  "  about  nine  hundred  children  now  educating 
at  the  public  expense.  Notwithsuuding  the  smallness  of  this  town,  when  compared  with 
Boston,  ihert  are  two  mo rr public  schools  here  than  in  that  place,"  The  Transcript 
writer  confirms  this  statement  by  saying  that  in  Boston  in  1794  there  were  "  seven  public 
schools,  so  described,"  and  "  the  number  of  pupils  was  nearly  900,"  that  is,  two  public 
schools  less  than  those  or  Newburyport,  and  about  the  same  number  of  pupils  in  them. 
As  to  the  grade  of  character  of  the  schools,  the  speaker  made  no  comparison.  The  italics 
are  found  in  the  citation  by  Mrs.  Smith. 
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counted  by  hundreds.  It  is  a  list  of  men  useful  and 
honored,  and  many  of  them  eminent,  in  the  public 
walks  of  life.  More  than  a  hundred  have  been  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  among  them  men  of  renown,  both 
living  and  dead.  We  have  given  to  Bowdoin  and  to 
Hobart  colleges  each  an  accomplished  president,  Woods 
and  Hale,  and  to  Harvard  two,  Webber  and  Felton, 
besides  such  eminent  professors  as  Pearson  and  Noyes. 
In  the  legal  profession  what  brighter  lights,  in  their 
several  spheres,  has  New  England  seen  than  Theoph- 
ilus  Parsons,  Caleb  Gushing,  and  Simon  Greenleaf.^ 
Who  can  call  the  roll  of  the  distinguished  teachers, 
the  able  editors,  the  skillful  physicians,  of  whom  it  can 
be  said,  "This  man  was  born  here".^  Hither  came 
Isaiah  Thomas,  three  years  before  the  Revolution,  to 
publish  The  Essex  Journal  and  Merrimack  Packet.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Newburyport  was 
peculiarly  a  bookish  town.  Eight  journals  established 
in  as  many  years,  half  a  dozen  "social"  libraries  in 
operation  at  the  same  time,  and  somewhat  later  a 
public  debating  society,  a  Linnaean  Society,  Mozart 
Society,  Horticultural  Society,  and  Lyceum,  and  a  lively 
book  trade  of  high  order,  all  indicate  the  intellect, 
refinement,  and  culture  that  tinged  the  bright  social 
life  of  the  town,  and  invested  it  with  attractions  for 
scholarly  men  second  only  to  those  of  New  Eng- 
land's metropolis. 

Patriotism  also  has  found  a  chosen  home  in  this 
ancient  town.  In  every  military  movement,  from  the 
first  Indian  war  to  the  last  battles  of  the  rebellion,  she 
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has  borne  her  part.  Less  than  two  years  from  the  first 
settlement  eight  citizens  marched  under  Stoughton 
to  suppress  the  murderous  Pequots  in  Connecticut. 
Sixty-seven  soldiers  went  to  the  war  against  King 
Philip,  and  in  the  decisive  fight  at  Narraganset  they 
furnished  one  third  of  the  wounded  and  slain.  The 
men  of  Newburyport  hastened  to  share  in  the  over- 
throw of  Andros ;  and  one  of  them  arrived  in  season, 
his  dangling  sword,  as  you  well  know,  leaving  "a 
stream  of  fire  all  the  way  from  here  to  Boston  '*  — and, 
we  may  add,  from  that  day  to  this.  In  the  next  year 
soldiers  were  sent  for  the  defense  of  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  ;  and  sixteen  volunteers  took  part  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  of  Phips  against  Quebec.  In 
the  French  and  Indian  war  our  Captain  John  March 
received  fifty  pounds  from  the  General  Court  for  his 
"brave  defense"  and  his  wounds  at  Casco  fort.  A 
large  number  of  our  troops  bore  a  part  in  the  reduction 
of  Louisburg,  and  again  in  the  expedition  to  Crown 
Point,  and  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  where  our 
gallant  Colonel  Titcomb  fell.  Our  troops  shared  in  the 
taking  of  Louisburg  and  the  capture  of  forts  Frontenac 
and  Du  Quesne.  The  town  was  ripe  for  the  Revolu- 
tion long  before  it  came.  In  1754  it  voted  the  excise 
bill  to  be  "an  infringement  of  the  natural  rights  of 
Englishmen."  In  1768  the  young  ladies  were  drinking 
their  "  liberty  tea  "  made  of  ribwort ;  and  about  this 
time  Newbury  and  Newburyport  were  denouncing  the 
stamp  act,  joining  the  non-importation  agreement, 
thanking  Boston  for  its  "vigilance  and  patriotic  zeal," 
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and  in  '73  pledging  assistance  "at  the  risque  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes."  When  the  midnight  news  came 
from  the  fight  at  Lexington  four  companies  from 
Newbury  and  Newburyport  hurried  to  the  field  of 
action.  During  the  investment  of  Boston  these  towns 
sent  six  hundred  pounds  to  that  suffering  city.  At 
Bunker  Hill  the  company  of  Captain  Perkins  fought  to 
the  last  by  the  "rail  fence,"  where  the  bullets  were 
"  thick  as  peas,"  and  the  company  of  Captain  Lunt 
gallantly  covered  the  retreat.  Our  soldiers  joined 
Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec  in  the  days  of  his 
glory,  and  on  the  night  of  his  treachery  our  John 
Brown  and  Samuel  Pillsbury  were  in  vain  tempted  by 
the  traitor  to  follow  him  to  the  deck  of  the  Vulture. 
Our  troops  were  at  Long  Island  and  White  Plains  and 
at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  This  port  was  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  first  as  well  as  foremost  in  the 
privateering  of  the  war.  The  cruisers  of  Nathaniel 
Tracy  alone  captured  one  hundred  vessels  and  twenty- 
two  hundred  prisoners.  But  what  havoc  was  wrought 
in  these  homes !  "  Seventy-two  vessels,  with  crews 
numbering  more  than  a  thousand  men,  sailed  from 
Newburyport  and  were  never  heard  of  again."  To  the 
war  of  18 12  Newbury  shared  the  general  opposition  of 
New  England,  and  from  it  she  sustained,  as  she  feared, 
irreparable  loss.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  our 
troops  responded  to  the  first  call,  and  throughout  the 
struggle  Newburyport  exceeded  her  quota  both  in 
money  and  in  men. 

But  the  crowning  trait  of  this  ancient  township  has 
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been  her  religion.  Around  this,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
all  else  has  centered.  A  church  was  her  earliest  institu- 
tion, and  churches  have  been  her  maturest  fruits,  as  a 
dozen  bells  emphatically  told  us  at  sunrise  this  morn- 
ing. Upon  the  workings  of  the  first  church  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  concentrated  the  interest,  not 
only  of  the  town,  but  of  the  colony ;  and  the  afifairs  of 
the  several  churches  have  absorbed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  attention  of  this  community  through  its 
whole  history.  The  discussions  and,  if  you  please,  the 
controversies  they  have  aroused  show  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  men  held  the  religion  and  the  religion 
held  the  men.  Some  of  their  scruples  have  long 
lost  significance.  But  most  of  them  were  matters  of 
import. 

Nor  can  it  be  for  a  moment  doubted  that  reli- 
gion was  the  primal  source  of  their  life  and  power. 
But  for  their  religion  they  would  not  have  been  here, 
nor  would  they  have  been  what  they  were.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  town  and  of  its  parts  was  gauged  by  the 
location  of  the  meetinghouse,  and  its  social  life  has 
been  largely  tinged  by  its  parochial  life.  The  very 
soldiers  on  their  way  to  fight  the  Pequots  halted  to 
settle  the  question  whether  they  were  under  a  covenant 
of  grace  or  of  works.  And  the  catechism  left  by 
Pastor  Noyes  shows  also  that  the  original  type  of  that 
religion  was  the  type  of  which  Froude  the  historian 
speaks  thus  :  "When  all  else  has  failed — when  patri- 
otism has  covered  its  face,  and  human  courage  has 
broken  down  —  when  intellect  has  yielded,  as  Gibbon 
says,  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  content  to  philosophize  in 
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the  closet  and  abroad  worship  with  the  vulgar  —  when 
emotion  and  sentiment,  and  tender  imaginative  piety 
have  become  handmaids  of  superstition,  and  dreamt 
themselves  into  forgetfulness  that  there  is  any  diflfer- 
ence  between  lies  and  truth — the  slavish  form  of 
belief  called  Calvinism,  in  one  or  other  of  its  many 
forms,  has  ever  borne  an  inflexible  front  to  illusion  and 
mendacity,  and  has  preferred  rather  to  be  ground  to 
powder  like  flint  than  to  bend  before  violence  or  melt 
under  enervating  temptation." 

It  has  been  a  religion  full  of  beneficence,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  of  good  morals.  And  singularly  enough 
tTiis  old  conservative  place  was  one  of  the  earliest 
homes  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  Three  years 
before  our  Independence  the  slave  Caesar  Hendrick 
sued  Simon  Greenleaf  for  detaining  him  in  slavery, 
and  recovered  eighteen  pounds  damages  and  costs. 
In  the  following  year  the  North  Church  resounded 
with  two  stirring  anti-slavery  sermons  from  Nathaniel 
Niles ;  and  Deacon  Coleman,  of  Newbury,  began  in 
The  Essex  Journal  his  long  and  vigorous  series  of 
protests  against  slavery.  In  later  days  here  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  agitator,  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, who  also  found  one  fourth  of  the  first  members 
of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Newbury 
and  Newburyport.  And  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
in  the  same  season  in  which  a  public  meeting  was  held 
here  to  express  resistance  to  the  Nullifiers  of  the 
South  his  fellow  citizens  refused  a  hearing  to  one 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  great  Nullifier  of  the  North. 
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The  clergy  have  commonly  been  foremost  in  counsel, 
in  action,  and  in  honor.  Rev.  Paul  Moody  went  as 
chaplain  in  the  expedition  to  Louisburg  and  Samuel 
Spring  to  Quebec.  John  Lowell  preached  to  Colonel 
Titcomb  and  his  soldiers  before  they  set  out  for 
Crown  Point.  Parson  Toppan  at  midnight  from  a  cart 
exhorted  the  recruits  for  Lexington.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parsons  after  a  sermon  called  out  in  the  broad  aisle 
volunteers  for  Boston  and  Bunker  Hill.  And  the 
honors  which  this  entire  community  paid  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dana  on  his  semi-centennial  illustrated  alike  their 
respect  for  the  man  and  the  ministry.  And  well  has 
the  ministry  of  Newbury  and  Newburyport  earned 
respect  and  honor.  The  names  of  Toppan,  Parish, 
Woods,  Spring,  Bass,  Proudfit,  Dana,  Dimmick,  With- 
ington,  and  others,  living  and  dead,  are  names  of 
renown.  Here  labored  at  various  times  with  extra- 
ordinary power  that  prince  of  English  preachers, 
George  Whitefield ;  here  he  died  and  here  he  lies 
buried.  In  the  teeming  brains  of  a  Newburyport  and 
a  Salem  minister,  as  they  rode  together  in  a  chaise 
to  Bradford,  sprang  up  the  grand  scheme  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions ;  and  from  this  port,  in 
1815,  sailed  the  band  of  missionaries  —  ordained  in  the 
old  Titcomb  Street  Church — that  first  carried  the 
gospel  to  Ceylon.  Of  the  thousands  of  vessels  that 
have  sailed  hence  over  the  wide  ocean  none  have  borne 
more  precious  freight  than  when  the  brig  Dryad 
carried  Meigs,  Bardwell,  Warren,  Richards,  and  Poor 
to  their  noble  work. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and  traits  that  have 
marked  the  history  of  this  community.  It  is  not  easy 
in  this,  its  time  of  comparative  restfulness,  to  imagine 
all  the  stir  of  the  long  past  —  what  activities  and  fes- 
tivities, what  enterprise  and  bustle,  what  pomps  and 
parade,  what  style  and  equipage,  what  brightness  and 
fashion,  what  glitter  and  profusion  have  here  had  their 
home.  In  the  times  when  its  merchantmen  were 
pouring  in  all  the  luxuries  of  Europe,  these  capacious 
old  mansions  were  filled  with  a  famous  and  abounding 
hospitality  and  a  cultured  social  life.  Its  festive 
assemblies  were  gorgeous  in  gay  apparel,  winning  in 
courtesy,  elegant  in  equipage,  graceful  in  refinement, 
and  stately  in  ceremonial.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  bride  was  drawn  to  her  home  by  six  white  horses, 
with  outriders,  footmen,  and  coachmen  in  new  liveries  ; 
when  a  young  minister  and  his  new-married  wife  were 
met  and  escorted  by  a  procession  of  thirty  chaises 
to  meet  a  jovial  assembly  at  the  parsonage.  The 
Hooper  and  Dalton  estates  were  "  the  pride  of  Essex 
county*';  and  in  1780  to  Prince  Talleyrand  and  the 
French  noblemen  who  accompanied  him  the  hospitality 
of  John  Tracy  "breathed  an  air  of  magnificence." 
There  have  been  public  events  that  drew  the  eye  and 
stirred  the  blood  of  the  nation.  From  this  port  sailed 
Arnold  with  his  fleet  of  eleven  transport  vessels, 
accompanied  by  Aaron  Burr  and  by  Generals  Morgan 
and  Dearborn,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  on  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  to  Quebec.  Into  this  port,  four 
months  later,  were  brought  two  British   prize  vessels 
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in  one  day,  six  months  before  the  Declaration  of  our 
Independence.  Over  Parker  River  bridge  came  Gen- 
eral Washington  escorted  by  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  and  followed  by  an  immense  procession,  to 
be  addressed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and  moved  to 
tears  by  the  Ode  of  Welcome.  And  here  too  his 
death  was  as  publicly  recognized  and  Washington 
Street  laid  out  to  hand  down  his  name  forever.  Over 
the  same  bridge  came  President  Monroe  to  be  met  by 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  a  great  cavalcade  of  citizens, 
to  be  heralded  by  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  ringing 
of  bells,  to  pass  through  an  avenue  of  youth  arrayed 
in  white  and  blue,  and  a  throng  of  enthusiastic  people, 
and  to  be  entertained  at  a  sumptuous  banquet  where  all 
party  distinctions  disappeared.  Hither  also  came  La- 
fayette, the  nation's  guest,  welcomed  by  a  vast  crowd, 
whose  ardor  even  the  pouring  rain  could  not  dampen, 
to  meet  new  friends  and  old  companions  in  arms  and 
to  sleep  in  the  chamber  and  the  couch  of  Washington. 
Not  the  least  of  the  gala  days  was  the  bi-centennial 
celebration  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  a  memorable  day 
when  that  goodly  company  sat  till  the  setting  sun 
enchained  by  the  voices  of  Edward  Everett,  Stephen 
H.  Phillips,  Caleb  Gushing,  George  Lunt,  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  and  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  and  their  blood 
bounded  to  the  rolling  chorus:  — 

**  Pilgrims  and  wanderers, 
Hither  we  come; 
Where  the  free  dare  to  be, 
This  is  our  home," 
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and  the  brightness  of  the  evening,  graced  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  these  ancient  homes,  well-nigh 
eclipsed  the  glories  of  the  day.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a 
part  of  the  abounding  life  of  the  place  to  share  in  the 
excitements  of  the  times,  as  formerly  in  the  roystering 
commemorations  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  fierce 
onslaught  upon  the  stamp  distributers,  the  strong 
indignation  at  the  destruction  of  our  commerce,  or  the 
vehement  rejoicings  over  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
Every  vibration  in  the  atmosphere  of  public  affairs  has 
found  here  the  mind  to  see,  the  nerve  to  feel,  and  the 
soul  to  respond. 

Reminiscences  like  these,  full  as  they  are  of  pride 
and  pleasure,  often  have  their  plaintive  strain.  They 
tell  us  of  change.  They  are  the  echoes  of  a  vanished 
voice,  the  lengthened  shadows  of  a  receding  light. 
Commemorations  even  are  wistful  gazings  into  the 
past.  We  are  reminded  to-day  that  the  voices  which 
here  were  eloquent  half  a  century  ago  are  mostly 
silent,  and  the  hands  and  hearts  most  active  then  are 
restful  now.  We  are  reminded  that  the  relative  promi- 
nence of  this  ancient  township  which  we  eulogize 
to-day  is  to  some  extent  that  which  has  been.  But 
this  is  only  the  common  lot,  the  inevitable  fate.  In 
a  world  of  evolution  and  of  revolution  all  things  have 
their  rise,  their  prime,  and  their  decadence.  One  gen- 
eration lights  the  torch  and  hands  it  along.  A  city 
or  a  state  bears  precious  fruit  and  scatters  it  to  the 
nations.  Sometimes  —  as  not  here  —  there  is  complete 
decadence.     The  fisherman  now  spreads  his  nets  at  the 
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wharves  of  Tyre.  Bats  guard  the  tombs  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. The  spade  alone  reveals  the  glories  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  Broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  mark  the 
site  of  Carthage.  Rome  trades  in  the  memories  of  hef 
former  glory.  For  aught  we  can  tell  the  New  Zealander 
may  yet  sit  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  bridge  and 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  But  even  when  it  is  so 
there  hovers  over  the  ancient  seats  of  life  and  power  a 
halo  as  deathless  as  human  thought  and  feeling.  The 
pilgrim  from  distant  lands  wends  his  way  thither  and 
peoples  the  spot  with  its  pristine  life.  Though  "the 
sun  sets  at  night  *'  yet  "  glory  remains  when  the  light 
fades  away."  With  the  setting  sun  a  zodiacal  glow 
streams  upward  to  the  zenith,  and  even  through  the 
long  winter's  night  electric  fires  flash  and  flicker  over 
the  surface  of  the  heavens. 

But  here  is  no  sunset.  It  is  the  quiet  afternoon  of 
a  luminous  day.  Wealth  and  comfort  still  cling  to  the 
place.  Business  enlivens  the  streets.  Many  a  sail 
from  the  Merrimack  whitens  the  ocean.  These  schools 
send  forth  their  perennial  stream  of  youthful  intelli- 
gence. This  public  library  radiates  increasing  light. 
Vigorous  manhood  still  grapples  with  all  the  problems 
of  life,  and  feminine  culture  enlivens  these  homes. 
The  stock  that  has  furnished  the  commonwealth  with 
so  many  men  of  mark  is  still  represented  here,  and 
the  soil  itself  has  not  all  passed  away  from  the  early 
families.  The  scattered  sons  of  old  Newbury  are  proud 
to  trace  back  their  lineage  through  seven  generations 
to   the   banks   of    the    Quascacunquen,   and   in    their 
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distant  wanderings  they  have  heard  to-day  the  mother's 
call  and  hasten  to  the  old  homestead  to  keep  jubilee 
together.  We  have  come  to  rejoice  in  her  serene  and 
healthful  joys,  to  offer  our  filial  salutations,  and  to 
witness  for  ourselves  how 

**  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock, 
The  stubborn  strength  [like]  Plymouth  Rock, 
And  still  maintains  with  milder  laws 
And  dearer  light  the  Good  Old  Cause, 
Nor  heeds  the  skeptic's  puny  hands 
While  near  her  school  the  church  spire  stands, 
Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule 
While  near  her  church  spire  stands  the  school." 

We  have  come,  summoned  by  no  spectral  drummer 
to  some  "midnight  review"  of  the  actors  in  scenes  of 
devastation  and  carnage,  but  in  the  light  of  noonday, 
drawn  by  filial  instinct,  to  honor  an  ancestry  eminent 
in  civic  virtues  and  moral  worth.  We  have  not  marched 
hither  with  grand  procession  and  martial  music,  but 
we  have  quietly  gathered,  as  did  they,  with  prayer  and 
psalm  and  Word  of  God.  As  we  crossed  Parker  River 
not  far  from  where  Washington  and  Lafayette  entered 
the  place  we  might  well  have  said  to  the  stranger  on 
the  train ;  — 

•*  Invisible  to  thee 
Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me." 

As  we  have  trod  these  streets  venerated  forms  from 
the  distant  past  came  walking  by  our  side.  These 
ancient  churches  are  draped  with  sacred  memories,  and 
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these  modest  mansions  wreathed  with  hallowed  asso- 
ciations. Could  the  roll  call  of  the  past  summon  forth 
to  the  eye  the  men  and  women  that  are  present  to  the 
mind's  eye  —  jurists  and  divines,  patriots  and  philan- 
thropists, scholars  and  inventors,  writers  and  teachers, 
distinguished  civilians  and  strong  men  of  business,  of 
enterprise,  a:nd  of  skill,  with  the  wives  and  the  mothers, 
the  daughters  and  the  sisters  that  formed,  cheered, 
and  held  them  to  their  high  endeavor,  what  an  august 
assembly  would  spring  forth  upon  the  sight !  It  is 
good  to  be  here  and  to  mingle  in  such  company.  It 
is  well  for  us  on  this  our  festal  day  —  our  quarter  mil- 
lennial—  gathered  from  far  and  near,  from  all  the  walks 
and  callings  of  life,  in  such  an  invisible  presence,  to 
take  each  other  by  the  hand  and  pledge  eternal  fealty 
to  the  truth  and  the  right,  and  deathless  devotion  to 
the  high  law  of  duty  to  God  and  to  man.  So  shall  the 
perpetual  benediction  of  an  honorable  ancestry  pass 
down  as  an  heirloom  to  the  remotest  generation  of 
their  descendants,  and  many  an  absent  son  and  daughter 
of  the  ancient  home  shall  say :  — 

**  My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
My  head  hath  its  coronal." 
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A  SERMON  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  AT  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  OCTOBER  t,  187a. 

And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech 
or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God.  For  I  determined 
not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  And 
I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.  And  my 
speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power:  that  your  £iiith  should  not  stand 
.in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  —  i  Corinthians  2 :  1-5, 

THE  sentiment  is  completed  and  compacted  by  the 
same  apostle  thus :  — 

For  he  that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the  circum- 
cision, the  same  was  mighty  in  me  toward  the  Gentiles. —  GalaTIANS  a :  8. 

Here  is  the  whole  theory  of  the  early  success  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  acknowledged  impotence  of  human 
teachings  comes  "the  testimony  of  God."  In  place 
of  the  world's  "  wisdom "  stands  the  one  absorbing 
knowledge  of  "Christ  crucified.*'  Instead  of  merely 
"  persuasive  words  "  of  brilliant  rhetoric  or  profoundest 
logic,  all  the  utterances,  both  "  speech  and  preaching," 
are  freighted  with  the  "demonstration  of  the  Spirit." 
In  the  midst  of  human  "  weakness,  fear,  and  much 
trembling "  shines  forth  the  power  of  God,  working 
effectually  in  Peter  among  the  Jews,  and  mighty  in 
Paul  toward  the  Gentiles. 

All  the  surface  changes  of  society  leave  the  funda- 
mental  relation   of    Christ's   kingdom    to    the    world 
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unaltered.  It  is  no  small  privilege  to  live  in  a  time 
when  Christianity  is  popular  and  powerful ;  when  its 
great  Author  is  the  subject  of  men's  fair  speeches,  and 
his  outward  realm  includes  the  great  empires;  when 
wealth  and  fashion  throng  its  costly  temples  ;  when  its 
messengers  charter  the  power-press,  and  London 
bankers  honor  the  drafts  of  its  missionary  boards. 
But,  for  all  this,  the  offense  of  the  cross  has  not 
ceased,  nor  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  and  spreading 
a  pure  gospel  diminished.  It  is  in  times  like  these 
that  faith  is  sorely  tempted  to  surrender  unto  sight ; 
that  science  pushes  far  away  the  living  God ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  is  superseded  by  the  reign  of  law. 
At  such  times  the  Church  and  her  ministry  "  breathe  in 
tainted  air."  The  gospel  in  solution  tends  to  become 
a  gospel  in  dilution.  Fashion  and  religion  give  mutual 
bonds  of  good  behavior,  and  the  line  between  the 
Church  and  the  world  fades  out  in  a  penumbra.  Cul- 
ture chills  fervor ;  or  fervid  men  exalt  peace  and  union 
above  truth  and  purity.  Christian  youth,  nursed  in 
luxury,  lose  the  very  conception  of  Christian  heroism. 
It  is  a  time  when  Robertson  and  Brooke,  in  England, 
can  find  the  whole  power  of  prayer  to  consist  in  its 
influence  on  the  praying  heart,  and  the  difference 
between  the  inspiration  of  Wordsworth's  **  Excursion  " 
.and  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  be  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind ;  when  the  popular  American  pulpit  sometimes 
knows  not  what  to  say  of  the  men  "  who  believe 
neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New,"  but  abound  in 
the  charities  of  life ;  and  when  well-meaning  Christians 
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magnify  the  possibilities  of  heathen  salvation  into  prob- 
abilities. It  is  the  era  for  "  Theodicies  "  and  "  Sciences 
of  Religion  "  and  "  Comparative  Theologies  "  ;  an  age 
when  men  can  discover  "  Ten  Great  Religions  "  —  per- 
chance eleven. 

Surrounded  thus  by  the  glory  of  secularism,  we  are 
called  at  times  to  take  our  bearings  and  look  forth  for 
the  polestar  of  our  heavens.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
fathers  and  brethren,  to  strike  once  more  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  Christian  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  recall  to  your  thoughts  and  mine  this  primal 
truth  :  — 

THE  DIVINE  FORCES  WHICH  CENTER  IN  THE  GOSPEL 
OF  CHRIST  ARE  THE  ONLY  ULTIMATE  RELIANCE 
FOR   THE    world's    CONVERSION. 

By  divine  forces  I  mean  those  which  come  direct 
from  God ;  which,  though  they  act  in  nature  and 
through  man,  are  behind  nature  and  above  humanity 
—  supernatural  and  superhuman.  When  the  Church 
fails  chiefly  to  invoke  these  influences  her  most  mag- 
nificent appliances  are  but  a  mechanism  and  her  own 
beautiful  form  is  a  corpse.  These  things  need  not  all 
be  specified  in  technical  detail.  The  text  sketches 
them  in  bold  outline :  the  expiatory  offering  of  the  Son 
of  God,  recorded  in  sacred  Scriptures  inspired  of  God, 
and  applied  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  regeneration  of 
sinful  hearts  and  the  holy  energizing  of  human  lives, 
through  institutions  appointed  and  preserved  by  God, 
and  by  God  made  eflFectual  to  overcome  the  universal 
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repugnance  to  truth  and  duty.     That  here  must  be  our 
reliance  would  seem  clear,  — 

First,  from  the  emergency  of  the  case.  After  all 
sentimental  dreams,  when  we  open  our  eyes  one  appall- 
ing fact  stands  full  in  view :  every  member  of  the  race 
is  clearly  out  of  harmony  with  the  God  of  holiness 
and  plainly  in  conflict  with  his  searching  law.  The 
Bible  did  not  make  it  so  ;  it  finds  it  so.  I  have  heard 
the  godless  man  of  business  preach  as  stern  a  doctrine 
of  depravity  as  the  apostle  Paul.  And  so  radical  is  the 
ruin  that  when  you  look  upon  the  newborn  child  in 
his  cradle  you  know  that,  train  him  as  you  will,  in  the 
bosom  of  refinement  and  love,  none  the  less  certainly 
will  he  go  astray.  Gravitation  is  no  surer.  You  look 
upon  the  stranger,  of  whose  existence  you  never  knew 
before,  and  you  assume  that  his  character  is  traversed 
with  sin.  The  man  of  the  world  would  otherwise  scorn 
your  simplicity.  So  thoroughgoing  is  the  aversion  of 
men  to  God  that  when  the  full  remedy  is  oflFered  them 
their  opposition  to  being  saved  from  sin  long  seems, 
and  often  proves,  unconquerable.  Nay,  it  seems 
proved  by  fact  that  the  forces  of  the  gospel  are 
needed  to  awaken  the  desire  to  be  saved  by  the  gospel. 
And  though  we  grant  that  the  presence  of  the 
redemptive  work  in  this  world  creates  a  possibility 
that  men  may  be  saved  in  pagan  lands  ;  and  though  we 
conceive  that  for  Christ's  sake  God  may  accept  even  a 
potential  or  germ  faith,  —  the  readiness  to  believe,  — 
yet  in  the  whole  history  of  heathenism  who  will 
recount  to  us  a  hundred  undoubted  cases  where  that 
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potential  faith  was  found  without  the  coming  of  the 
gospel  ? 

When,  therefore,  we  look  forth  on  this  great  moral 
Sahara,  where  the  highest  moral  attainment  is  the 
despairing  confession,  "  I  see  the  better  and  approve, 
I  pursue  the  worse,"  how  can  we  fail  to  see  that  where 
the  whole  course  of  nature  has  but  led  to  sin  the 
rescue  from  sin  must  be  out  of  the  course  of  nature ; 
and  where  the  whole  race  are  fallen  together  into  the 
pit,  the  only  arm  to  save  is  the  arm  of  God  ?  Deliver- 
ance, if  it  come  at  all,  springs  not  from  earth,  but  from 
heaven. 

But  we  are  persuaded  of  the  same  truth,  secondly, 
by  the  manifest  inadequacy  of  human  agencies  to 
accomplish  the  end. 

It  would  seem  needless  to  speak  of  the  ordinary 
influences  of  civilization  and  culture,  for  the  reason 
that  at  their  highest  scope  they  never  aim  at  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  But  since  so  many  are 
still  ready  to  propose  the  plow,  the  anvil,  the  loom, 
and  the  press  as  at  least  needful  pioneers  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  may  well  take  notice  in  passing  that  but 
for  some  higher  influence  than  has  yet  shown  itself  in 
such  schemers,  no  man  can  be  found  to  send,  much 
less  to  carry,  the  plow  and  the  press  to  the  brutalized. 
Loudly  and  vainly  has  the  missionary  called  on  them 
for  these  magic  implements.  Nor  have  I  ever  read  of 
an  instance,  outside  of  Christianity,  where  mere  cul- 
ture has  sent  forth  its  choicest  men  and  women  to 
raise  the  degraded  races.     And  when  the  contact  has 
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been  made  providentially  it  has  been  more  commonly 
the  fact  that  the  solitary  white  man  has  sunk  toward 
the  level  of  the  savage,  and  that  in  the  fuller  contact 
of  races  the  savage  has  caught  chiefly  the  vices  of  his 
superior  —  his  drunkenness,  profanity,  and  gambling. 

Civilization  and  culture  have  no  doubt  some  diffusive 
force,  but  alas !  in  conflict  with  human  depravity  they 
have  no  self-perpetuating  power.  After  all  our  decla- 
mations upon  the  progress  of  the  race  it  remains  per- 
haps to  be  proved  that  there  is  any  line  of  sure,  perma- 
nent progress  for  the  race,  except  along  the  line  of 
revealed  religion.  In  the  long  run  human  depravity 
outstrips  human  intellect  and  worries  it  down.  Nearly 
all  that  survived  the  wreck  of  classic  culture  was  wafted 
down  in  the  ark  of  the  gospel.  Scattered  through  the 
world  are  indications  which  fairly  raise  the  question 
whether  the  race  as  a  whole  has  not  fallen  away  from 
a  primitive  moral  light  just  in  proportion  as  it  has 
receded  in  time  and  space  from  its  original  source. 
There  are  traditions  of  that  golden  age,  old  mythol- 
ogies with  gleams  of  lost  expression  on  their  now 
hideous  features,  universal  memories  of  the  great 
deluge,  tattered  theologies,  discarded  moralities,  dead 
languages,  and  extinct  civilizations.  The  splendid  San- 
skrit speech  all  buried  beneath  the  debris  of  modern 
Hinduism  is  a  more  startling  phenomenon  than  those 
vast  western  mounds  and  ancient  copper  mines  that 
lay   beneath   the   trail   of    the    unconscious   moccasin. 

But  be  these  things  as  they  may,  what  corruptions 
of  society  may  underlie  the  glory  of  culture,  he  who 
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cannot  read  in  Martial,  Juvenal,  or  Catullus  may  see 
in  Pompeii  And  of  at  least  the  average  tendencies 
of  unsanctified  commerce  the  world  has  had  some 
evidence  in  the  East  India  Company's  relation  to 
Hindu  idolatry,  in  the  African  slave-trade,  in  American 
debauchery  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  the  opium  war  with 
China,  and  in  the  white  man's  hellish  pollution  that 
fought  fifty  years  with  the  missionary  for  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

But  when  we  speak  of  conversion  or  even  reforma- 
tion from  vice  we  sound  a  deeper  chasm.  What  human 
power  can  rescue  the  individual  once  thoroughly  sold 
under  sin  1  To  the  slave  of  the  cup  —  some  Burns  or 
Poe  or  Hartley  Coleridge  —  how  often  have  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  friends,  wealth  and  fair  fame,  yea,  life  itself 
come  pleading  in  vain !  How  every  consideration  of 
prudence  and  national  well-being  goes  down  before  some 
great  organic  sin,  till  half  a  nation  hugs  the  chains  of 
slavery  with  its  heartstrings  and  finds  deliverance  only 
in  the  frenzy  of  suicidal  war ! 

And  when  we  deal  no  longer  with  individual  sins  but 
with  the  bitter  root  and  essence  of  all  sin,  how  des- 
perate the  struggle  !  The  very  gospel  then  seems  des- 
tined to  be  the  victim  and  not  the  victor.  No  more 
forlorn  prospect  is  conceivable,  humanly  viewed,  than 
that  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  presence  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  world.  A  babe  lying  in  a  village  stall  at 
Bethlehem  while  a  king  and  his  councilors  are  deciding 
its  fate  at  the  capital  is  its  standing  type.  It  is  the 
still  small  voice  amid  the  universal  uproar ;  straggling 
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workers  against  vast  combinations  ;  and  the  promise  of 
the  earth's  inheritance,  not  to  the  world's  hero,  '' im- 
piger^  iracundtiSf  inexorabilisy  acer^'  but  to  the  meek  and 
lowly.  It  is  a  universal  assault  on  human  nature  in  its 
stronghold  with  an  old  book  and  an  invisible  Spirit. 

Viewed  on  the  human  side  the  vital  problem  of  the 
Church  is  simply  hopeless.  Sydney  Smith  so  far  was 
right  when  he  pronounced  the  difficulties  in  India 
"insuperable."  Martyn  said  substantially  the  same 
when  he  likened  the  conversion  of  the  Hindu  to  the 
"resurrection  of  a  dead  body."  The  case  cannot  be 
overstated,  and  it  is  everywhere  substantially  alike. 
How  often  does  the  young  convert,  all  aglow  with 
Christ's  love,  feel  persuaded  that  he  can  so  tell  the 
wonderful  story  to  his  comrades  that  they  too  must 
believe  !  And  how  sadly  does  he  learn  his  impotence  I 
I  remember  well  the  lamentation  of  a  distinguished 
teacher,  a  man  of  rare  intellect  and  a  most  accom- 
plished speaker,  that  in  more  than  twenty  years  of 
preaching  in  various  pulpits  he  knew  not  that  he  had 
persuaded  one  soul  to  Christ.  All  his  eloquence  had 
halted  at  the  ear.  In  truth,  no  class  of  men  so  pro- 
foundly comprehend  the  unspeakable  barriers  that  lie 
in  the  pathway  of  Christ's  chariot  as  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  They  know  full  well  the  apathy  of  the 
masses,  the  pitying  incredulity  of  the  great,  the  mighty 
ambitions  of  mature  life,  the  enticements  that  draw 
the  young  from  the  Master's  service,  the  errors  and 
defections  of  Christian  leaders,  the  unworthy  member- 
ship of  the  churches  —  the  gnarled  and  twisted  sticks 
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and  shapeless  stones  with  which  Christ  must  build  his 
temple,  both  abroad  and  at  home.     Xavier,  indeed,  in 
ten  years  rushed  from  India  to  Japan,  ringing  his  bell 
and  scattering  baptismal  water  till  he  had  "made  Chris- 
tians *'  of  a  million  persons.     But  it  was  his  own  com- 
ment   on    his   own    work  :  "  If  you  will    search    India 
through,  you  will  find  that  few  will  reach  heaven  but 
those    who   depart   this   life   under   fourteen  years    of 
age  with  their  baptismal  innocence  still  upon  them." 
Never  were  human  force  and  fortitude  strained  to  a 
higher  tension  than  by  the   devoted   band   of  Jesuits 
who,  a  hundred  years  later,  attempted  to  convert  the 
native  tribes  in  Canada.     They  lived  in  the  filthy  wig- 
wam or  slept  on  the  uncovered  ground,  or  roamed  and 
suffered  with   the   hunters.     They  traveled   on   snow- 
shoes,  tugged  canoes  and  burdens  round  portages,  were 
jeered   at    by   the   sorcerers   and    threatened    by   the 
warriors.     They  went  wet  and  hungry  and  frost-bitten. 
They  sickened  with  exposure  and  toil,  but  they  would 
not  die  of  disease.     The  martyr's  crown  encircled  the 
heads  of  Daniel,  Lallemant,  Brdbeuf,  Garnier,  Chabanel, 
Jogues,    Buteau,    and   Garreau.     Their   zeal   and   self- 
abnegation   were   as    matchless    as    their    failure   was 
complete.     That  failure,  for  which  their  Boston  histo- 
rian, in  1867,  can  find  no  deeper  cause  than  "the  guns 
and   tomahawks   of  the    Iroquois,"    lay  clearly  in   the 
system  they  represented,  and  broke  on  their  devoted 
heads  as  a  direct   retribution  for   the   hollow  religion 
they  bore.     It  was  Jesuit  principle,  avowed  by  Father 
LeCaron,  that  these  "  infidels  needed   but   a   drop   of 
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water  to  make  them  children  of  God,"  changing  "  little 
Indians  into  little  angels."  It  was  Jesuit  practice  to 
apply  that  drop  deceitfully,  and  to  inform  the  scowling 
father  that  they  were  only  giving  a  little  sweetened 
water  to  drink.  They  pledged  themselves  to  help  the 
Hurons  in  all  their  wars ;  and  they  impressed  •'  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith  "  by  the  wonderful  performances 
of  a  striking  clock,  a  prism,  a  magnet,  and  a  micro- 
scope, together  with  horrible  paintings  of  devils  and 
lost  souls,  and  with  grand  religious  tableaux  and 
parades.  They  told  the  Algonquin  chief  that  God's 
ways  with  friends  and  foes  were  the  same  as  his  own, 
and  while  they  resisted  the  eating  of  prisoners  they 
made  but  feeble  remonstrances  against  the  killing  and 
torture.  But  they  reaped  as  they  sowed.  All  their 
dangers  and  their  martyrdoms,  whether  from  Hurons, 
Mohawks,  or  Iroquois,  were  on  the  definite  charge  of 
being  sorcerers  or  in  league  with  hostile  tribes.  And 
it  was  a  fearful  retribution  when  their  own  water-made 
Christians  not  only  shed  their  blood,  but  heaped  their 
own  doctrines  as  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads.  It  was 
a  renegade  Huron  convert  who  murdered  the  priest 
Chabanel  and  threw  him  into  the  river;  and  when 
Lallemant  and  the  dauntless  Brdbeuf  stood  unflinching 
at  the  stake  it  was  apostate  Hurons  who  taught  the 
Iroquois  to  add  new  keenness  to  their  fiendish  tortures, 
and  to  aggravate  them  with  still  more  fiendish  taunts. 
"  We  baptize  you,"  said  they,  as  they  poured  boiling 
water  slowly  over  their  heads,  "we  baptize  you  that 
you  may  be  happy  in  heaven,  for  none  can  be  saved 
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without  a  good  baptism."  And  as  they  lacerated  Br^- 
beuf s  athletic  form  in  modes  too  awful  to  relate  they 
called  out  to  him :  **  You  told  us  that  the  more  one 
suffers  on  earth  the  happier  he  is  in  heaven.  We 
torment  you  because  we  love  you."  "  That  such  beings 
could  have  been  civilized,"  exclaims  the  Boston  his- 
torian, "is  scarcely  possible."  And  from  his  stand- 
point he  spoke  well.  We  accept  the  verdict.  To 
Jesuit  Christianity  it  was  impossible,  and  to  any  form 
of  humanitarian  Christianity  similar  obstacles  lie  every- 
where. When  the  humanitarian  religion  of  America 
at  length,  like  a  century  plant,  blossomed  out  into  one 
solitary  missionary  to  the  Hindus,  he  was  speedily 
absorbed  not  by  "Great  Brahm,"  but  by  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  and  his  successor  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
well  with  him  or  no. 

It  would  seem  that  no  subtle  argument  can  be  called 
for  to  show  how  helpless  are  all  merely  human  agencies 
to  work  out  that  internal  purity,  disinterestedness,  and 
love,  and  that  wide  and  deep  reign  of  inner  and  outer 
righteousness  which  the  gospel  commands  and  the 
world  has  pronounced  Utopian.  By  no  conceivable 
stratagem  can  the  teacher  or  the  preacher  eke  out 
the  lack  of  the  life  from  God  or  animate  his  clay  images 
with  some  human  spark.  Had  these  things  some 
potency  the  world  can  beat  him  at  his  own  weapons. 
His  jocular  Christianity  is  not  half  so  attractive  for  the 
crowd  as  the  true  comedy.  The  most  artistic  perform- 
ances of  the  church  are  inferior  to  the  opera.  All 
the   sugar-coated   panaceas,  the   consecrated   billiards, 
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the. church  kitchens,  and  religious  merrymakings  —  if 
these  be  chief  things  —  are  as  nothing  beside  the 
infinite  allurements  of  the  world.  In  the  "study  of 
human  nature,"  on  its  weak  side  or  its  strong,  the 
Protestant  Jesuit  will  never  approach  the  followers  of 
Loyola ;  while,  alas  !  when  all  has  been  learned  that 
can  be  learned  of  human  nature  it  is  still  the  desperate 
problem,  not  how  to  humor  but  to  reverse  its  whole 
moral  drift.  The  Boston  historian  in  1867  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  average  judgment  of  the 
world  when  he  wrote :  "  As  for  the  religion  which  the 
Jesuit  taught  them  [the  Indians],  however  Protestants 
may  carp  at  it,  it  was  the  only  form  of  Christianity 
likely  to  take  root  in  their  crude  and  barbarous  natures.  "^ 
If  we  look  for  some  skillful  apparatus  of  propagandism,. 
no  human  machinery  will  ever  surpass  the  vast  and 
varied  resources  of  Rome.  To  that  we  may  surrender 
in  advance.  If  we  are  directed  to  the  constant  and 
vehement  reiteration  of  the  great  laws  of  lofty  morality 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  we  grieve  to  see  that  the  one 
grand  lack  is  not  of  the  knowledge  but  the  will,  of  the 
power  that  shall  lift  character  and  life  into  that  higher 
plane.  Common  preachers  can  do  little  with  the  Christ- 
less  morality  with  which  Thomas  Chalmers,  at  Kilmany, 
could  do  nothing.  We  admit  that  the  ethics  of  the 
Scriptures  can  largely  be  culled  out  from  the  maxims 
of  the  heathen ;  that  Confucius  taught  the  negative 
side  of  the  golden  rule ;  that  Plato  held  that  a  good 
man  will  injure  neither  friend  nor  enemy;  and  that 
Seneca  uttered  maxims  which  remind  us  of  Paul.     But 
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the  perpetual,  fatal  want  was  of  some  influence  which 
should  energize  those  dead  precepts  into  life  in  so 
much  as  a  single  soul ;  so  that,  while  Seneca  was  echo- 
ing the  maxims  of  Paul,  he  was  pandering  to  the  foulest 
crimes  of  Nero.  Universally  when  fallen  man  has 
been  made  most  clearly  to  see  and  feel  his  obligations 
to  God,  like  that  old  man  at  Tientsin,  the  highest  point 
to  which  he  has  risen  has  been  the  desperate  call :  "  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  And  the  one  wail  that  has 
risen  everywhere  from  the  messenger  of  the  cross  just  so 
soon  as  he  has  learned  the  bottomless  depth  of  the  work 
before  him  has  been  the  almost  despairing  cry  :  "Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  And  he  answers  at 
length  his  own  question  :  "Our  sufficiency  is  of  God." 

And  we  are  brought  directly  to  contemplate  the  fact 
that :  — 

Thirdly,  the  divine  influences  that  center  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  prove  adequate  to  meet  every  emergency 
in  the  effort  to  bring  men  into  harmony  with  God. 
Here  again  my  theme,  thank  God !  calls  for  no  subtleties 
or  novelties,  but  for  a  fresh  recurrence  to  the  ever-open 
secret  of  the  kingdom  —  truths  that  shine  by  their  own 
historic  light. 

On  this  direct  effluence  of  God's  Spirit  does  the 
working  Church  securely  rest  for  her  own  life  and  vigor. 
By  all  the  laws  of  probability,  in  the  tremendous  and 
one-sided  conflict  of  forces  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
the  Church  should  have  died  a  hundred  deaths.  A 
weary  catalogue  of  kings  and  wits  and  scholars  have 
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made  ready  the  apparatus  of  her  execution.  Fourteen 
centuries  ago  the  very  year  was  set  for  her  decease ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this  has  her  requiem  perpetually 
been  sung.  But  not  there  has  been  the  chief  peril. 
All  outward  combinations  have  been  as  nothing  to  the 
dangers  within.  The  weakness  and  wrongheadedness 
of  her  own  membership,  with  their  freaks  and  pre- 
judices and  bickerings  and  animosities  and  scandals, 
their  icy  intellect,  their  headlong  passions,  their  uncon- 
secrated,  intractable  wealth,  their  uncontrollable  great- 
ness, their  reckless  vanities  and  prides,  their  narrow- 
ness and  sensuousness  of  thought  and  aim  and  life ;  the 
multiform  follies  of  her  leaders,  with  their  gross  de- 
fections, their  imprudences,  their  heresies,  their  rival- 
ries, their  low  ambitions,  their  puerilities  and  platitudes 
and  emasculations  of  their  glorious  message ;  the  popu- 
larities and  compromises  that  muffle  the  edge  of  the 
gospel ;  the  rationalism  that  would  dry  up  the  lifeblood 
of  her  faith ;  the  selfishness,  often  national  or  con- 
tinental, that  would  bind  the  hands  of  her  beneficence ; 
the  material  civilization  and  earthborn  hopes  that 
ensnare  her  young  men, — these  are  evermore,  and  now 
more  than  ever,  if  possible,  the  great  perils  of  the 
Church.  Constant  and  mighty  as  are  the  dangers, 
mightier  is  the  power  that  averts  them.  The  modern 
Church,  like  th§  ancient,  is  the  bush  that  burns  and  is 
not  consumed.  Rather  she  is  that  sinking  ship  on  Lake 
Gennesaret,  which  yet,  against  wind  and  wave,  without 
oar  or  sail,  was  borne  to  the  land  whither  they  went,  when 
He  that  walked  and  stilled  the  waters  stepped  on  deck. 
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Often  there  have  been  times  when  to  the  eye  of 
man  all  seemed  lost,  but  to  God's  eye  all  was  safe. 
Some  Elijah,  roaming  in  the  wilderness,  mournfully 
exclaims,  "  I,  even  I  only,  am  left,"  to  whom  God  can 
say,  "Yet  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand.*'  Or  the  eye 
looks  back  over  the  dreary  course  of  those  Dark  Ages 
when  the  whole  Church  seemed  sunk  in  formalism  and 
falsehood ;  but  suddenly  it  sees  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  a 
pure  Church  all  safely  nestled  on  the  high  Alps,  where 
the  snows  are  crimsoned  with  the  slaughters  of  three 
hundred  years,  and  watches  her  colporters  winding 
their  way  through  Europe,  with  knapsack  on  back,  to 
castle  halls  and  cottage  doors,  and  listens  to  the  voice 
which,  with  rings  and  robes,  offers  also  the  pearl  of 
great  price.  Or,  an  old  convent  wall  is  torn  away  in 
modern  times,  and  reveals  the  writing  of  five  hundred 
years  ago,  where  some  sweet  soul,  from  the  very  bosom 
of  Romanism,  was  pouring  out  pure  devotion  to  the 
Lamb  of  God.  And  we  watch  these  flickering  lights 
disperse  and  approach,  till  they  join  in  one  great  guid- 
ing star  that  came  and  stood  over  the  place  where  the 
child  Jesus  was.  We  behold  the  flame  of  piety  dying 
steadily  down  in  our  ancestral  land  while  Butler  and 
Bingham  were  marshaling  the  evidences,  till  God  sent 
Whitefield  and  Wesley  and  filled  England  and  America 
with  spiritual  religion  ;  and  while  seven  hundred  and 
six  books  and  pamphlets  against  Methodism,  it  is  said, 
now  lie  on  the  shelves  of  the  Astor  Library,  behold 
Methodism  itself  sweep  onward  through  the  land.  In 
the    metropolis    of     New    England     wealth,    fashion. 
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learning,  social  culture,  and  legal  lore  send  their  long 
tentacles  around  and  through  all  the  old  churches  of 
the  Puritans  to  bear  them  and  the  whole  body  to  which 
they  belong  away  to  another  faith.  But  they  only 
purify  the  Church  and  lift  the  load  from  all  her 
activities.  A  local  church  in  the  old  commonwealth 
seems  wholly  seared  by  the  heat  of  party  strife,  when, 
lo !  the  sweetest  refreshing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  falls 
upon  the  impenitent  all  around ;  and  when  the  aston- 
ished brethren  look  forth  for  the  unknown  cause  they 
find  that  a  fervent  cry  had  been  going  up  to  the  God  of 
grace  from  a  little  band  of  praying  women,  of  whom 
one  was  she  who  breathed  out  of  her  own  heart  for  the 
Church  universal  the  strain  — 

**I  love  to  steal  a  while  away," 

and  another  was  fellow  counselor  with  Mary  Lyon  in 
founding  that  seminary,  also  for  the  Church  universal, 
at  South  Hadley.  A  godless  father  determines  that 
his  beautiful  daughter  shall  never  be  dragged  away 
from  the  gayeties  of  life  to  the  gloom  of  religion ;  but 
the  Spirit  steals  in  through  massive  walls  and  lace  and 
damask  curtains,  and  she  adopts  the  song :  — 

"Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken, 
AH  to  leave  and  follow  thee." 

And  so  God  keeps  alive  and  alert  his  Church.  Here 
are  influences  which  no  wisdom  can  forestall,  no  com- 
bination can  crush,  no  vigilance  exclude.  It  is  a  spirit 
that  chains  cannot  bind,  that  sword  and  musket  cannot 
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kill.  And  so  long  as  God  yields  this  help,  no  putward 
foe  is  formidable.  In  our  day  a  brilliant  and  resolute 
man  wrote  in  his  journal :  "  I  will  study  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  four  or  five  months  I  will  go 
about  and  preach  and  lecture,  in  city  and  glen,  by  the 
roadside  or  fieldside,  or  wherever  men  and  women  can 
be  found.  I  will  go  eastward  and  westward  and  south- 
ward and  northward,  and  if  this  New  England  ortho- 
doxy does  not  come  to  the  ground,  then  it  shall  be 
because  it  has  more  in  it  than  I  have  ever  found."  He 
kept  his  word.  And  what  a  stir  he  seemed  to  be 
making,  as  crowds  followed  him  to  the  Music  Hall  to 
hear  his  bitter  denunciations,  or  to  the  neutral  lecture 
room  to  hear  his  perpetual  sneers !  But  he  passed 
away,  and  religion  moved  right  on.  Not  a  church  was 
broken  up ;  God's  Spirit  came  down  ;  orthodoxy  still 
lived.  It  was  like  the  dropping  of  a  stone  into  our 
broad  inland  lake — a  splash,  a  foam,  a  ripple,  fading 
slowly  away ;  and  the  broad  placid  lake  lies  there  still. 
To  one  who  has  traced  the  track  of  the  Church  all 
the  way,  through  her  heresies  and  follies  and  wrongs, 
and  who  looks  behind  the  scenes  now,  it  is  a  marvel 
that  she  has  not  perished  from  inner  corruption.  It  is 
God's  standing  miracle  to  have  kept  the  life  beating 
and  bounding  in  so  wretched  a  frame.  No  less  wonder- 
ful is  the  divine  energy  which  makes  the  message  she 
bears  —  a  message  so  unpalatable  to  human  nature  — 
yet  lay  hold  upon  the  worldly  heart.  As  against  the 
infinite  seductions  of  Romanism  and  ritualism  and 
sentimentalism  and  rationalism  and  open    skepticism, 
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the  life  and  power  of  Puritanism  is  a  phenomenon  inex- 
plicable save  by  the  presence  of  God  in  it.  The  King's 
arrows  are  sharp.  The  divine  Word  without  and  the 
divine  Witness  within  respond  unto  each  other :  "  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep.*'  And  thus,  while  in  the  far  East 
Osman  Bey  the  Turk  discerned  the  Protestantism 
which  effectually  preaches  a  gospel  of  honesty  to  his 
tenants,  and  himself  rented  a  house  for  its  preacher ; 
so  in  the  far  West  the  shrewd  but  wicked  congress- 
man, when  solicited  by  a  wily  heretic  for  aid  in  building 
a  church,  —  "a  church,"  said  he,  "that  will  receive ^^« 
to  its  membership,"  —  instantly  replied  :  "  Ah,  there  is 
the  curse  of  it.  I  will  give  no  money  to  a  church  that 
will  include  such  men  as  you  and  I."  But  for  the  sus- 
taining fact  that  God  gave  the  doctrine  and  God  gives 
it  its  weight  and  edge,  its  winning  light  and  its  melting 
heat,  evangelical  religion  might  retire  from  the  compe- 
tition in  despair.  No  man  knows  it  better  than  we  who 
are  here  assembled  to-night. 

It  is  the  same  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  gives 
effectiveness  to  a  ministry  so  thoroughly  human  and 
weak.  It  is  and  has  always  been  the  cry  that  the 
world's  genius  and  talent  are  drawn  off  into  other 
callings.  Nevertheless  the  ministry  succeeds.  Said 
a  wealthy  merchant :  "  I  cannot  aid  your  theological 
seminary  because  there  are  so  few  successful  minis- 
ters." "Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "you  have  watched  the 
course  of  trade  forty  years  on  Long  Wharf ;  how  many 
of  the  merchants  around  you  in  that  time  have  suc- 
ceeded ? "     "  Not   more    than    fifteen   or   twenty    per 
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cent."  "  But  the  ministry  knows  no  such  terrific  per- 
centage of  defeat  as  that;  it  has  no  twenty  per  cent 
of  failure^  Thousands  of  men,  unknown  indeed  to 
fame,  will  reach  heaven  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  living 
witnesses  to  their  highest  success  in  the  noblest  work 
given  to  man. 

When  the  time  comes  for  some  great  aggressive 
movement  of  the  Church,  how  manifestly  it  is  a  divine 
moving  which  guides  and  molds  all  to  the  central  pur- 
pose !  So  was  it  in  what  we  may  call  the  great  mission 
of  Puritanism  to  America.  At  a  dozen  different  points 
and  stages  it  was  clear  defeat.  But  at  all  those  points 
—  even  when  Robert  Cushman  wrote,  "All  things 
promiscuously  forerun  our  ruin  "  —  God  was  organizing 
defeat  into  completer  victory.  So  was  it  in  this  enter- 
prise of  ours.  Far  off  God's  coming  shone.  Some 
years  before,  revival  flames  had  flashed  through  New 
England,  not  like  a  common  dawn,  but  more  like  the 
auroral  light  when  it  lies  all  around  the  horizon,  before 
it  streams  up  to  meet  in  a  central  crown.  Those  were 
hallowed  times  in  Connecticut  when  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  on  seventy  contiguous  parishes  around  this 
center;  palmy  days  in  Yale  College  when  Jeremiah 
Evarts  and  fifty-seven  other  young  men  in  one  year 
joined  its  church.  Thoughts  of  foreign  missions  were 
stirring  in  the  hearts  of  Spring  at  Newburyport, 
Spaulding  at  Salem,  and  Worcester  at  Fitchburg. 
Prayer  meetings  for  the  world's  conversion,  like  scat- 
tered watchfires,  were  held  at  Hollis  and  elsewhere; 
and  a  Christian  mother  at  Torringford  was  talking  to 
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her  son  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd.  A  little  later,  Samuel 
Nott,  in  his  solitude  at  Franklin,  was  meditating  the 
missionary  life  during  the  very  time  when  the  young 
brethren  at  Williamstown  were  forming  their  secret 
missionary  league.  The  first  four  petitioners  at  Brad- 
ford to  be  sent  to  the  heathen  were  graduates  of  four 
different  colleges.  Here  was  no  concert  of  men,  but  a 
moving  of  God. 

And  how  signally,  in  all  those  opening  events,  do  we 
read  a  higher  wisdom  overriding  the  maxims  of  men ! 
Without  funds  or  popular  favor,  in  the  midst  of  war, 
embargo,  and  financial  distress,  against  the  great  com- 
mercial sovereignty  of  India,  except  as  God's  promises 
were  sure  that  enterprise  was  a  chimera.  The  young 
men  were  plainly  told  by  Christian  ministers  that  their 
project  "savored  of  infatuation."  The  young  women 
were  assured  by  friends  that  their  scheme  was  "wild." 
The  Prudential  Committee  of  this  Board  at  first  advised 
the  missionaries  to  go  "  without  their  wives."  After 
they  were  ordained  your  peerless  Dwight  expressed  his 
"decided  disapprobation"  of  the  Committee's  action  in 
sending  them  forth.  But  there  remain  on  record  pre- 
cious memorials  from  every  member  of  that  little  band, 
and  from  the  Secretary  who  gave  them  their  commis- 
sion, that  they  went  forth  in  the  strength  of  a  simple 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God;  a  faith  as  clear  and 
bold  as  that  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  when  he 
went  forth  "not  knowing  whither  he  went."  And 
the  God  of  infinite  resources  converted  their  seeming 
imprudences   into   fertile   devices.     The  young   wives 
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in  their  weakness  became  a  tower  of  strength.  And 
never  were  more  prolific  missionary  seeds  planted  on 
earth  than  when  the  girlish  form  of  Mrs.  Newell  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  wornout 
frame  of  Mrs.  Judson  on  the  banks  of  the  Martaban. 

In  like  manner  has  our  whole  enterprise  fallen  back 
upon  the  mighty  workings  of  God  to  clear  the  way  for 
our  missions,  from  the  time  when  Hall  and  Nott  were 
unexpectedly  informed  that  the  interdict  in  India  was 
removed ;  the  day  when  Hopu  came  back  in  his  boat 
shouting,  "  Oahu's  idols  are  no  more !  *' ;  the  almost 
"miraculous"  procurement  of  the  Turkish  firman  for 
"  liberty  of  conscience " ;  the  sudden  return  of  the 
retreating  missionaries  to  Port  Natal,  down  to  the  edict 
for  toleration  which  may  yet  appear  within  a  twelve- 
month in  Japan. 

On  what  other  persuasive  power,  also,  has  this  enter- 
prise steadily  relied  to  provide  the  men  and  the  means 
for  the  foreign  field  t  In  the  first  little  band  of  heroes 
God  sent  the  first  scholars  of  a  class  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  a  class  at  Williams  College.  The  treasury^ 
almost  empty  at  their  ordination,  was  filled  before  they 
sailed.  And  could  the  secret  history  of  all  their 
devoted  successors  be  fully  unfolded,  what  an  array  of 
superhuman  influences  should  we  see,  overcoming 
human  reluctances !  Mrs.  Bridgman  is  led  to  China 
solely  in  the  strength  of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-first 
Psalm.  Mrs.  Lloyd  sets  forth  from  her  city  home 
for  the  Zulu  kraal.  Perkins  leaves  his  tutorship  and 
rides  indomitable  on  a  sick  bed  to  his  vessel.     Grant 
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cheerfully  forsakes  his  large  medical  practice,  Thompson 
his  parish,  and  Stoddard  offers  of  the  professor's  chair. 
And  what  long  chains  of  such  influences  seem  riveted 
in  every  link  from  above !  Perkins,  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, far  away  in  Vermont,  fixes  his  eyes  and  his  heart 
on  a  young  preacher  for  his  coadjutor,  and  on  that 
same  evening  in  September  invites  him  to  go.  The 
young  man  Stoddard  changes  the  whole  plan  of  his 
life,  and  in  December  is  a  missionary  elect,  and  in 
January  a  missionary  ordained.  A  young  kindred 
heart,  just  before  a  perfect  stranger,  is  suddenly  and 
singularly  drawn  into  a  holy  affinity  of  love  and  pur- 
pose, and  in  February  they  pass  hand  in  hand  to  their 
blessed  work.  In  that  month  of  January,  Dr.  Perkins 
sends  to  a  ladies*  school  a  request  for  a  teacher.  Of 
forty  notes  thus  called  forth,  one  reads  simply  :  — 

**  If  counted  worthy,  I  should  be  willing  to  go. 

Fidelia  Fiske." 

But  her  health  is  not  firm.  Her  mother,  her  pastor, 
her  friends  object.  She  gives  it  up.  But  the  Lord 
sends  back  the  call  by  the  failure  of  the  substitute. 
Every  objection  is  at  once  withdrawn,  and  with  two 
days'  preparation  she  also  is  on  her  way  to  a  labor 
whose  record  is  on  earth  and  on  high.  How  divinely 
wise  and  blessed  was  the  sudden  conjunction!  Had 
Fidelia  Fiske  studied  for  years  on  the  one  question 
where  to  make  her  mark  for  God  and  for  woman,  she 
would  have  seen  that  earth  had  no  place  for  her  so 
great  and  good  as  those  seventeen  years  at  Oroomiah. 
And  Stoddard  too  —  well  does  his  biographer^relate  the 
remarkable  effect  of  his  decision,  in  giving  "  new  tone 
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and  energy  to  his  daily  life."  The  incoming  of  the 
divine  afflatus  seemed  to  expand  his  whole  being.  I 
knew  him  well,  for  he  was  my  seminary  classmate  and 
friend,  but  I  knew  him  chiefly  as  a  careful  scholar  and 
a  man  gentle  in  spirit  and  precise  in  manner.  We  had 
no  conception  of  the  organizing,  toiling  power  that 
afterwards  shone  out  in  him  ;  the  multifarious  activity, 
the  ardent  faith,  the  burning  zeal,  and  the  seraphic  elo- 
quence with  which  he  thrilled  the  Christian  assemblies 
of  America.  God  was  mighty  in  him,  both  toward  the 
Nestorian  and  the  American. 

And  this  leads  me  to  add,  how  we  are  constrained  to 
rest  upon  the  life  from  God  to  develop  the  diviner 
qualities  in  all  the  workmen  and  the  work ;  and  how 
thoroughly  that  dependence  is  justified.  In  the  midst 
of  incessant  and  universal  infirmities  at  home  and 
abroad,  how  God  reduces  the  chafings  on  both  sides  to 
a  minimum.  Never,  methinks,  did  human  machinery 
work  with  less  friction  than  our  beloved  Board.  There 
are  dangers  and  excitements  and  debts  and  forebod- 
ings and  misunderstandings  and  complaints;  but  God 
brushes  them  away  and  maintains  mutual  faith  and 
confidence.  Nearly  three  hundred  missionaries  hang 
trustingly  down  the  chasm,  and  the  brethren  at  home 
faithfully  hold  the  rope.  Each  year  revolves  anew  the 
question  of  faith,  "Will  the  means  be  forthcoming.^" 
and  each  year  they  forthcome. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  God  gave  us  this 
foreign  work  more  than  all  things  else  to  keep  alive 
our  faith   and   dependence,  and   to   develop   apostolic 
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graces  and  Christian  simplicity.  One  wonders  what  we 
shall  do  when  the  millennium  comes.  We  can  never 
too  fervently  thank  God  that  the  mission  work  began 
at  a  time  when  the  missionaries  carried  a  pure  and 
simple  gospel,  unadulterated.  They  themselves  fed  on 
its  angel's  food.  Their  hopes  were  wholly  on  the 
heavenly  promises.  Robert  Morrison  baptized  his  first 
convert  after  seven  years  in  China ;  and  our  missionary 
Adams  sat  down  to  the  Lord's  table  with  one  native 
after  ten  years  in  Port  Natal.  Eight  years  in  Persia 
wrought  but  four  or  five  clear  conversions ;  in  Hawaii 
but  about  fifty.  The  London  missionaries  spent  ten 
years  in  Madagascar  without  one  known  conversion. 
Full  fifteen  years  passed  away  at  Tahiti  before  the  first 
native  voice  was  heard  in  prayer.  Commodore  Wilkes 
kindly  offered  the  missionaries  at  Fiji  a  passage  away 
in  his  vessels,  because  their  enterprise  was  so  clearly 
hopeless.  Dr.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  labored  seven- 
teen years  in  Bengal  before  his  first  baptism.  After 
four  years  in  Burmah  Judson  saw  his  first  inquirer  after 
religion.  But  with  what  a  majestic  faith  he  wrote 
home,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  God  is  preparing  the  way 
for  the  conversion  of  Burmah  to  his  Son"  !  "Whether 
I  live  or  die,"  said  the  sinking  Richards,  **the  glorious 
predictions  concerning  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  will 
assuredly  be  accomplished." 

This  spirit  did  not  cease  with  the  first  missionaries. 
The  wish  of  Parsons,  "  Lord,  send  me  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,"  "  I  would  do  anything  to  live  and  die  a 
missionary,"  was  reiterated  by  Stoddard  —  "I  shall  be 
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happier  in  Persia  than  America;  there  let  me  live, 
there  let  me  die."  And  the  early  message  of  Harriet 
Newell,  "  Tell  them  I  have  never  regretted  leaving  my 
native  land  for  the  cause  of  Christ,"  was  echoed  sixty 
years  later  by  the  dying  Penfield  —  "  We  made  no  mis- 
take in  coming  to  India.  India  is  Christ's ;  it  belongs  to 
Christ ;  it  is  all  Christ's."  Midway  between,  I  see  the 
toilworn  form  of  the  noble  Poor,  as  he  traversed  the 
churches  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  his  cheerful 
call  still  sounds  in  my  ears  :  "  O  com^thou  with  us,  and 
we  will  do  thee  good :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
concerning  Israel."  And  in  such  souls  and  sentiments, 
wrought   by   the   spirit  of   God   in   the   bosom   of   his 

Church, 

**We  mark  her  goodly  battlements 
And  her  foundations  strong; 
We  hear  within  the  solemn  voice 
Of  her  unending  song." 

To  no  other  source  than  the  same  unearthly  power 
are  we  constrained  to  refer  the  steady  triumph  over  the 
fearful  degradation  of  pagan  character.  Our  God  has 
made  that  gospel  which  so  egregiously  failed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  college  professor  a  word  of  power  even 
from  native  tongues.  Quala  the  Karen  baptized  two 
thousand  converts.  Blind  Bartimaeus  led  many  a  Ha- 
waiian to  Christ.  Blind  John  Concordance  first  saw 
how  to  raise  the  indolent  and  covetous  Armenians  to 
an  almost  unparalleled  beneficence.  The  missionaries 
were  divinely  taught  to  loosen  their  early  depend- 
ence on  books  and  schools,  and   to  learn  that  by  the 
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foolishness  of  preaching  the  Spirit  reaches  the  heart. 
How  marvelous,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  are  those  scenes 
when  the  Spirit  came  down  simultaneously  on  the  two 
schools  in  Persia,  without  contact ;  or  when,  in  Hawaii, 
in  three  separate  islands,  without  communication,  the 
heavenly  dew  descended,  to  the  amazement  of  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  or  when  the  grace  of  God  swept  through  a 
whole  prison  full 'of  Indian  convicts  and  the  encamp- 
ment of  their  families  without.  And  how  precisely  like 
the  workings  of  the  same  Spirit  in  the  best  revivals  in 
the  home  churches  !  The  same  deep  sense  of  sin,  the 
same  despair  of  human  help,  the  same  bounding  to  the 
bosom  of  Christ,  the  same  peace  and  joy,  the  same 
reconstructed  life,  and  the  same  serene  or  joyful  death. 
Behold  the  epitome  in  the  history  of  Geurgis  the 
Koord.  A  rough,  vile  mountaineer,  armed  with  gun 
and  dagger,  brings  his  daughter  to  school,  and  wishes 
to  carry  her  very  clothing  back  to  the  mountains.  On 
one  occasion  he  blunders  into  a  revival.  He  opposes 
and  mocks  and  laughs  hour  after  hour.  Sabbath  noon, 
one  parting  shot  pierces  his  soul  —  "My  sister,  I  need 
this  salvation  ;  I  will  go  and  pray."  Sabbath  night 
finds  him  weeping  on  the  floor,  "  My  sins !  my  sins  !  '* 
Monday  morning  sees  him  full  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  he  can  only  say,  "My  great  sins  and  my  great 
Saviour!"  Monday  noon  he  is  on  his  way  to  his 
mountain  home  —  "I  must  tell  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  sin  and  of  Christ."  For  eleven  years  thence- 
forth the  mountains  reverberated  with  his  "hymns  of 
lofty  cheer "  as  he  threaded  their  passes  to  lead  men 
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to  Christ,  till,  when  the  fatal  fever  was  upon  him,  his 
voice  died  away,  still  calling  to  the  end,  "  Free  grace. 
Oh,  it  was  free  grace,  free  grace !  " 

Yes,  our  gospel  has  been  reaching  below  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  heathen  character  and  reversing  the 
stream  of  human  nature.  It  brought  the  Brahman  to 
eat  with  the  Mahar.  It  laid  fast  hold  of  "Wicked 
Jack,"  the  Choctaw,  and  "  Thief  Maghak,"  the  Arme- 
nian. It  made  Simon  the  Dakota  steadily  bear  to  be 
called  "a  woman  now.'*  It  made  the  Zulu  renounce 
his  polygamy,  and  the  ferocious  robber  Hottentot 
Africaner  become  a  missionary's  nurse  and  a  fellow 
worshiper  with  his  old  enemy  Berend,  the  Griqua 
chief.  The  British  officer  might  well  be  profoundly 
impressed  in  Fiji  by  the  sight  of  a  great  worshiping 
assembly,  every  man  of  which,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
been  a  cannibal,  and  "  the  fatal  oven  was  still  in  sight." 
And  these  changes  have  been  wrought  not  in  strag- 
gling cases,  but  in  hundreds,  and  in  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pagan  lives.  Sydney  Smith's  "insuper- 
able" difficulties  have  been  surmounted.  Martyn's 
"dead  body"  has  been  raised.  Parkman's  "scarcely 
possible"  thing  had  been  abundantly  wrought  on  the 
Indian  character  before  his  book  was  published,  though 
he  knew  it  not.  He  might  have  seen  Christianized  and 
civilized  Dakotas  by  the  hundred,  men  who  periled 
their  own  lives,  in  the  great  pagan  uprising  and 
slaughter,  that  not  a  hair  of  the  missionaries'  heads 
should  perish. 

They    that    toiled     and    waited    were    abundantly 
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rewarded.  The  fifty  converts  of  the  first  ten  years  at 
Hawaii  in  the  next  ten  years  became  fifteen  thousand. 
Where  Judson  saw  but  one  Karen  inquirer  in  four 
years,  there  are  now  little  less  than  twenty  thousand 
Baptist  church  members.  In  Madagascar,  for  ten  years 
without  a  convert,  there  are  thirty-two  thousand  church 
members  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  worshipers.  In 
the  Fiji  Islands,  where  the  missionaries  landed  thirty- 
six  years  ago  and  labored  long  with  slight  success,  there 
are  twenty-two  thousand  communicants  and  five  times 
that  number  of  worshipers.  Tahiti  is  reconstructed. 
The  Wesleyans  reckon  ten  thousand  church  members 
in  Southeastern  Africa.  The  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Chinese  converts  of  1853  had  become  eight  thousand 
in  1868.  And  so  down  the  scale,  where  the  figures 
still  are  not  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  and  by 
tens,  the  narratives  of  all  the  stations,  with  whatever 
moans,  came  laden  with  continual  contrasts  of  "  then 
AND  NOW."  It  is  often  bitter  sowing  and  blessed  reap- 
ing. They  who  disparage  the  results  of  missions  know 
not  whereof  they  speak.  Herein  is  that  saying  true, 
"The  most  contemptible  thing  is  contempt." 

So  superhumanly  does  this  divine  agency  work  its 
way  that  the  foul  pool  of  corruption  becomes  a  foun- 
tain of  life.  Men  and  women  whose  very  atmosphere 
was  pollution  carry  spiritual  healing.  The  God  who 
could  make  one  stolen  Testament  at  Agana  bring  the 
thief  and  three  comrades  to  its  heavenly  light  has 
shown  himself  able  to  do  the  more  wonderful  thing  — 
to  make  the  Indian,  the  Hawaiian,  the  Fiji,  the  Hindu, 
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the  Shanar,  the  Zulu,  and  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the 
Armenian,  spread  the  same  life.  It  was  a  slow  lesson 
for  the  missionary  to  learn  that  the  gospel  in  a  heathen 
heart  was  still  a  divine  seed  and  had  a  self-propagating 
power.  They  dared  not  trust  it :  but  God's  providence 
forced  upon  them  the  truth.  For  twenty  years  the 
French  rule  excluded  English  missionaries  from  Tahiti ; 
but  the  native  force  aroused  itself,  furnished  the 
churches  with  home-bom  pastors,  and  filled  them  up 
to  three  thousand  communicants.  For  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  in  Madagascar  did  a  more  than  Neronian 
persecution  expel  the  missionaries  and  with  two  hun- 
dred modes  of  punishment  attempt  to  strangle  the 
Church.  But  when  the  missionaries  returned  they 
found  near  three  thousand  communicants  in  place  of 
the  two  hundred  they  had  left.  And  now  the  offshoot 
missions  in  Micronesia,  Marquesas,  Koordistan,  and 
elsewhere  have  brought  us  fully  to  know  that  a  true 
church  in  a  pagan  land  is  a  young  banyan  tree,  and 
that  in  due  time  the  main  hope  of  every  race  is  native 
hearts  filled  with  the  love  of  God. 

In  the  same  process  we  have  learned  by  actual  exper- 
iment that  the  greater  includes  the  less.  Christianity 
is  the  shortest  path  to  civilization.  We  have  long 
ceased  to  send  the  farmer  and  the  blacksmith  to  the 
Hawaiian  and  the  Indian."  They  come  uncalled.  The 
Dakota  wigwam  has  grown  into  a  frame  or  brick  house, 
and  the  hunting  ground  into  well-tilled  farms.  Many 
an  African  kraal,  where  Christ  has  entered,  has  changed 
to  a  neatly  furnished  home.     Five  hundred  plows  were 
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sold  in  one  year  to  the  natives  of  Port  Natal  alone. 
One  missionary  has  ordered  a  hundred  fanning  mills 
for  Turkey.  And  Hagop  Effendi,  after  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  his  native  country,  boldly  averred  that 
"  the  most  zealous  advocate*  of  American  civilization 
could  not  have  done  half  so  much  *'  to  Americanize 
Turkey  "  as  the  missionary  has  done."  It  is  not  com- 
merce, but  the  Word  of  God,  that  is  giving  a  literature 
to  scores  of  languages  never  before  reduced  to  writing. 
It  is  not  the  trader,  but  the  missionary  who  is  carrying 
the  English  tongue  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  around 
this  globe. 

But  to  my  thoughts  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  the 
petty  human  force  that  has  done  it  all.  Verily,  the 
cheapest  enginery  that  this  world  has  seen  is  the  mis- 
sionary. Never  did  such  a  handful  of  money  and  of 
men  do  so  much  work.  When  I  remember  that  all  the 
male  missionaries  of  this  Board  from  the  beginning 
have  been  scarcely  half  a  regiment,  and  its  annual 
expenditure  half  the  cost  of  an  ironclad  man-of-war, 
that  the  money  laid  out  for  forty-six  years  in  raising 
Hawaii  to  its  place  among  the  nations  was  less  than  in 
the  three  years*  expedition  of  Commodore  Wilkes  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  American 
Board  for  six-and  fifty  years  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Massachusetts  railway,  I 
know  not  which  more  to  admire,  the  feebleness  of  the 
instrumentality  or  the  matchless  magnifying  and  fruc- 
tifying power  of  God.  I  know  not  whether  more  to 
blush  for  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  churches  or  to  extol 
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the  glorious  workings  of  their  infinite  Head.  Verily, 
the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men  and  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men. 

The  foremost  reflection  which  comes  from  my  theme 
to-night  is  the  duty  boldly  to  set  forth  and  earnestly 
to  invoke  these  divine  elements  of  our  religion,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  I  say  at  home.  For  our  pulse 
now  beats  round  the  world.  The  missionaries  have 
lately  assured  us  that  they  feel  in  Calcutta  the  infidelity 
of  Christendom,  and  our  "eclipse  of  faith"  has  made 
the  educated  Hindu  slower  of  belief.  We  are  driven 
to  look  at  our  own  foundations,  and  to  see  that  we  are 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 
While,  therefore,  we  carefully  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times  ;  while  we  industriously  subsidize  learning  and 
culture,  wealth  and  ability,  wisdom  and  energy  ;  and 
while  we  seek  out  acceptable  words,  —  we  will  yet 
remember  well  that  the  true  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  carnal  but  spiritual.  These  alone  are  mighty 
to  pull  down  strongholds.  We  put  them  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle.  In  the  name  of  God  will  we  set 
up  our  banner.  We  glory  in  its  unearthly  device.  In 
the  face  of  all  the  physics  and  the  metaphysics  of  all 
the  "  higher  criticism  "  and  the  lower,  we  "  believe  in 
God,  the  Father  Almighty ;  and  in  his  only  begotten 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  ;  who  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  buried,  on  the  third  day  arose  from  the 
dead,  ascended  to  the  heavens,  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand   of   the   Father,  whence  he  will   come   to   judge 
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the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
holy  church  ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body."  ^  Believing  these  things  and  more 
also,  we  will  breathe  them  in  and  speak  them  out. 
The  boldness  of  the  foe  shall  be  our  teacher.  The 
faith  of  the  scientist  shall  stimulate  our  confidence. 
We  admire  the  serene  conviction  which  in  spite  of 
grave  objections  still  believes  the  interior  of  our  planet 
to  be  one  molten  mass.  We  almost  wonder  at  the  wide, 
firm  acceptance  of  Laplace's  brilliant  theory,  chiefly 
because  it  will  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ; 
when  it  does  not  explain  the  presence  of  comets,  nor 
the  inclined  axis  and  ellipitic  orbits  of  the  planets,  and 
is  seemingly  contradicted  by  the  retrogade  motion  of 
Uranus*  satellites,  by  the  fantastic,  various,  and  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  nebulae,  and  now  at  last  by  the  nega- 
tive results  of  the  solar  spectrum.  We  hold  our 
breath  before  that  precipitous  assurance  which  claims 
all  the  infinite  species  of  being  to  have  come  by  evolu- 
tion, when  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  of  one.  But  we 
quarrel  not  with  science.  All  her  theories  will  we 
accept  —  when  proved.  But  we  will  "hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  and  proved  good  for  two  thousand 
years.  Not  one  hair's  breadth  will  we  swerve  from  our 
great  central  creed  ;  for  therein,  to  a  great  degree,  "  we 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." 
Boldly  we  range  our  higher  sphere.  Science  may 
modify  our  reckonings  of  time  ;  it  cannot  touch  the 
concerns  of  eternity.     It  may  elucidate  the  method  of 
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God's  workings ;  it  is  dumb  before  the  fact.  The  tele- 
scope can  never  reach  God.  The  microscope  can  never 
find  this  struggling,  heaving  soul.  No  chemical  or 
metaphysical  test  can  solve  the  terrific  fact  and  mystery 
of  sin.  No  hospital  registry  can  measure  the  power 
of  prayer.  No  agency  known  to  science  can  renovate 
one  moral  character  or  relieve  one  sin-burdened  soul. 
No  roamings  among  the  stars  or  crawlings  through  the 
earth's  crust  can  invalidate  the  change  wrought  in  one 
believing  heart.  All  the  cavils  of  all  the  cavilers 
about  the  historic  Christ  go  down  before  the  presence 
of  the  living  Christ,  as  he  perpetually  enthrones  him- 
self in  millions  of  human  hearts  with  a  deathless  power 
and  a  quenchless  love,  which  the  great  emperor  owned 
he  could  but  feebly  imitate  by  his  personal  presence  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  humblest  saint  has  in  himself 
evidences  which  neither  Strauss  nor  Baur  can  disturb. 
The  boldest  array  of  scoffers  melts  away  before  the 
mighty  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  Dealing  thus  with 
facts  and  truths  that  are  deeper  than  reasonings,  closer 
than  testimonies,  and  higher  than  cavilings,  we  will 
**turn  us  to  our  stronghold."  No  nebular  hypoth- 
esis shall  constrain  us  to  preach  a  nebulous  gospel. 
Positivism  shall  not  be  more  positive  than  our  truth. 
We  reverently  accept  the  very  alternative  presented  to 
us — Jesus  Christ,  God  or  a  madman  —  and  in  the 
strength  of  that  ancient  promise  of  his,  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,"  do  we  venture  forth.  We  will  pro- 
claim a  Godhead  that  is  more  than  a  **  fatherhood  '* ;  a 
Saviour     that    is   more    than    the    most    thrilling   of 
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tragedians  or  the  most  fascinating  of  fellow  sufferers ; 
an  atonement  that  is  more  than  at-one-ment ;  regenera- 
tion that  is  higher  and  deeper  than  reformation. 

Nor  will  we  for  one  moment  deceive  ourselves  as 
to  what  constitutes  Christian  success  on  either  field. 
Perhaps  no  age  has  been  more  sadly  tempted  to  mis- 
take the  popularity  for  the  power  of  religion.  The 
kingdom  of  God  in  our  day  cometh  with  observa- 
tion. Huge  church  rivalries  heat  up  our  blood,  vast 
church  machineries  captivate  our  sight,  grand  church 
parades  impose  on  our  carnal  minds.  But  we  will  never 
forget  that  all  this  outward,  seeming  success  may  be 
real  defeat  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within,  and  the  open 
triumph  of  the  world  with  its  pride  of  life ;  that  the 
immense  congregation  gathered  and  held  by  secular 
attractions  may  be  thoroughly  secular ;  that  great  riches 
in  the  Church,  unconsecrated,  are  its  deep  poverty  and 
curse,  and  the  ingatherings  of  the  world's  great  men, 
unless  they  "become  as  little  children,*'  its  weakness 
and  snare ;  that  enormous  rentals  may  stand  in  bitter 
mockery  of  the  scanty  charities ;  that  the  costly  sanc- 
tuary may  dry  up  the  streams  of  beneficence ;  that 
fashionable  piety  may  garnish  the  sepulcher  of  a  cruci- 
fied religion.  Away  with  these  false  standards  and 
estimates,  these  great,  flaunting  shadows!  Give  us 
back  the  church  that  is  built,  not  of  granite  or  marble, 
but  of  lively  stones,  a  spiritual  house ;  and  enthroned 
therein  Him  who  is  a  stumblingblock  and  foolishness 
to  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  of  all  ages,  but  unto  them 
that  are  called,  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
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God.  And  especially  will  we  rejoice  in  this,  our  foreign 
mission  work,  that  here  at  last  we  are  brought  and  held 
face  to  face  with  the  naked  elements  and  most  glorious 
workings  of  our  gospel.  We  are  glad  to  think  with  the 
senior  Alexander  that  each  young  missionary  does  as 
much  for  his  native  land  as  though  he  had  remained  at 
home.  And  we  know  that  the  whole  reflex  influence 
of  our  great  enterprise,  in  recalling  these  home 
churches  to  the  primal  truths  and  primal  agencies  of 
our  religion,  is  most  benign  and  blessed.  Is  it  not  true 
that  with  all  our  popularities  and  outward  successes 
what  the  Church  most  needs  to-day  is  —  I  will  not  say  a 
revival  of  Puritanism,  for  God  never  exactly  repeats 
himself  —  but  a  Puritan  revival ;  yes,  a  Persian  or  an 
Hawaiian  or  an  Armenian  revival,  with  its  deep  heart- 
searchings,  its  profound  convictions  of  sin,  righteous- 
ness, and  judgment,  its  mighty  self-denials  and  glorious 
heroisms,  its  dauntless  hopes,  and  its  ringing  declara- 
tions of  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

The  theme  speaks  to  us  finally  with  a  new  and 
cheerful  summons  to  Christian  and  missionary  activity. 
We  labor  in  hope.  Our  strength  is  not  in  ourselves 
and  our  fellows,  weak  and  foolish,  but  in  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  strength.  We  look  out  over  a  scene  of 
flickering  light  and  shade.  We  contend  with  discour- 
agements ever  changing,  but  always  renewed.  The 
pathway  of  light  always  comes  to  us  through  a  conti- 
nent  of  darkness.  But  we  lean  on  One  who  makes  no 
mistakes  and  suffers  no  defeats  ;  who  never  wearies 
and  never  hurries ;  who  works  on  while  men  wake  and 
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while  they  sleep,  while  they  are  born  and  while  they 
die,  while  they  fume  and  fret  and  pass  away.  We  rest 
on  the  promise  of  One  who  cannot  lie.  We  sow  a  seed 
which  we  know  will  germinate.  We  have  embarked  in 
the  only  enterprise  that  is  certain  to  prevail.  Whether 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  amazing  obstacles  which  still 
retard  Christ's  kingdom  abroad,  or  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  it  here  —  in  the  glaciers  of  skepticism  that 
creep  in  on  our  eastern  coast  or  the  massive  echelon 
of  paganism  that  pushes  upon  the  western  coast,  we 
foresee  the  end.  We  have  no  fears  or  regrets,  or 
complaints  that  our  numbers  are  few  or  our  resources 
small.  Except  for  their  own  sake,  we  have  no  laments 
to  utter  for  the  great  men  who  have  no  part  with  us 
or  for  the  brilliant  youth  who  are  said  to  turn  their 
backs  on  Christ's  cause  for  the  attractions  of  wealth 
and  worldly  honor.  We  need  no  man  who  is  faint- 
hearted or  half-hearted.  For,  thank  God !  Christian 
manhood  and  Christian  heroism  are  not  dead,  nor  will 
they  die  while  God  lives.  And  many,  very  many,  of 
the  best  types  of  apostolic  manhood  in  our  day  are 
to  be  found  in  the  missionary  work. 

I  speak  to-night  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity. And  I  speak  to  some  who  are  pondering  their 
future  course  —  whether  they  shall  surrender  to  this 
Saviour ;  whether  they  shall  take  part  in  this  ministry ; 
whether  they  shall  engage  in  this  mission  enterprise ; 
or  whether  they  shall  run  the  race  of  earth,  in  com- 
merce, in  science,  in  art,  in  civil  or  professional  life. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  any  of  the  spheres  of 
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human  activity  and  duty.  When  good  men  fill  them 
they  can  be  brimful  of  goodness.  There  are  riches 
which  are  alike  blessed  in  the  getting  and  the  spend- 
ing; sciences  so  pursued  as  to  ennoble  the  man  and 
his  race ;  learning  and  art  which  are  the  handmaids 
of  religion ;  professional  services  which  honor  Christ ; 
and  a  statesmanship  that  fears  God.  But  these  some- 
times seem  to  be  but  the  drop  in  the  bucket.  The 
ignoble  wealth,  the  godless  science,  the  Christless 
ambition,  these  are  Satan's  lures,  and  they  sing  around 
you  with  a  thousand  siren  voices.  But  before  you  turn 
finally  down  thither,  we  show  unto  you  a  more  excel- 
lent way  —  manlier.  Godlike ;  the  path  of  Him  who 
"pleased  not  himself.'*  We  invite  you  to  a  goodly 
fellowship.  From  the  venerable  roll  of  your  own 
alumni  illustrious  voices  of  the  dead  call  you  to  this 
work.  Early  secretaries  of  this  Board — your  Evarts, 
bringing  the  elements  of  a  great  lawyer  and  a  states- 
man to  lay  them  on  the  altar,  saying,  **  Only  let  me  be 
employed  for  Christ  and  the  heathen  "  ;  your  versatile 
and  beloved  Cornelius,  declaring  it  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  his  life  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  missions ; 
your  Greene,  with  his  calmness,  clearness,  and  sturdy 
manhood,  asserting  to  the  last  his  **  ever-rising  estimate 
of  the  excellency  and  honorableness  of  the  foreign 
missionary  work,"  —  these  all  speak  to  you  of  a  higher 
purpose.  Honored  missionary  pioneers  —  your  Meigs, 
from  Ceylon ;  Thurston,  from  Hawaii ;  Ball,  from 
China ;  and  Eli  Smith,  from  Syria —  call  on  you  to  rise 
and  follow.     Later  voices  bring  you  the  message.    Your 
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Stoddard  shouts  to  you :  "  My  desire  to  return  to 
Persia  is  like  a  fire  in  my  bones/'  Your  young  mis- 
sionary patriot  Schneider  whispers  to  you  as  "  on  his 
knees,  and  with  tears,"  he  gives  himself  and  his  fine 
scholarship  to  God,  exclaiming,  "I  wish  I  had  more, 
so  as  to  give  it  all."  And  the  voice  of  the  well-beloved 
Walker  still  hovers  over  the  churches  where,  with  self- 
consuming  fire,  he  sought  to  kindle  the  missionary 
flame,  and  to  you  he  seems  to  preach  again  from  Diar- 
bekir  that  sermon  of  his  last  Sabbath  on  earth  :  "  The 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee."  Oh,  may  the 
mantle  of  the  noble  dead — and  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  —  rest,  young  men,  on  you  ! 
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